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AT THE JOPPA GATE OF JERUSALEM LOOKING SOUTH TOWARDS BETHLEHEM. 
SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 2. 
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1 Am the Paint Man 


Two Gallons Free to Try—6 Months 












































Time to Pay. 


AM doing a great 
business in my 
Made - to - Order 

Paint. 

Orders to have 
Paint made are pour- 
ing in from every 
state and térritory in 

the Union. 

I have any num- 
ber of customers in 
every large city — and 
nearly every town and 

hamlet in the United 

States. 
The growth of my 
business has been phenom- 
enal. During the past six 
months I have doubled my 
factory capacity three times to 

to take care of my orders. 
Public buildings are being 
painted with my made-to-order paint. 
Churches are being painted with 
my made-to-order paint. 

City residences are being painted with 
my made-to-order paint. Farmers’ homes are being painted with my made- 
to-order paint. 

O. L. Chase Made-to-Order Paint has “ caught on”’ in public favor. 
People see the point. 

Paint made to order for each individual customer lasts longer and looks 
better than any other paint possible to get—becanse it’s made right, and 
FRESH WHEN USED— 

Is better than the local painter can make because of my big fresh stock 
of paint materials—my expensive grinding and mixing machines—and my 
complete factory equipment— 

Is better than ‘‘dealer’s shelf’? ready-mixed paint—which is, neces- 
sarily, stale paint on account of being made so far in advance of the time 
it’s used. Dealers keep ready-mixed paint on their shelves until sold— 
maybe 6 months—maybe 6 years. 

When I advertised my new paint, made in a new way, and sold ona 





O. L. Chase 
Made-to-Grder Paint 


I sell my Paint direct from my factory to users, at my very low factory 
price. You pay no dealers’ or middlemen’s profits, and I pay the freight 
on six gallons or over 

And in addition to this my Paint is so good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint—all freight prepaid—you 
can use two full gallons—which will cover 600 square feet in two coats. 

If, after using that much of my paint you are not perfectly satisfied 
with it, you can return the remainder of the order to me, and the two 
gallons you have used will not cost you one penny. 

Now, no other Paint manufacturer has ever made such a liberal offer. 

It’s because I make the finest paint, put up in the best way, that I 
can make this offer. 

And I go even further: 

I sell all my paint on 6 months’ time if desired. This gives you an 
opportunity to paint your buildings when they need it, and pay for the 
paint at your convenience. 


8 YEARS GUARANTEE 


Back of My Paint Stands My 8&8 Year 
Officially Signed, lron-Clad Guarantee 
This is the longest and most liberal guarantee ever put ona paint, and I can 
give an eight year guarantee on my paint solely because the full life of the 
paint goes on your buildings—It’s fresh when you get it—no life is lost in the 
paint cans on the dealers’ shelves. I deliver to you the full life of the Paint 
and I guarantee it for 8 years.. 


MY $50,000 BOND 


Ray 8 Year Guarantee is Backed by a $50.000 Bend 
I wouid like to be your individual Paint maker, making your paint to your 
order. - I will take all the risk—pay all the freight and satisfy you or let 


NOTIG E Fotiares who already have my Patat Book and 


Owing to the immense volume of mail received by me 
last fall, my Correspondence Department was slightly 
behind in their work, and I take this way of notifying 
you that with my increased factory facilities | am 
now caught up with my orders and am manufac- 
turing and shipping paint promptly to every 
one. Send in your order at once and it will 
have immediate attention. I guarantee 
prompt shipment on ail 
orders for spring paint. 
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You Pay No Freight - 
to Try My Paint. 


new plan, I said ‘‘I’ll take all the risk—I’ll ship my paint on a test—and 
pay all the freight.’’ 

This was an innovation in the Paint business and people took me at 
my word—accepted my proposition. 

Even during the winter months I have received advance orders for 
thousands of gallons of paint for Spring painting—which is now being 
made fresh woh shipped. 

There is a reason for all this. 

I Am The Paint Man. 

I have a new way of manufacturing and selling Paint. 
—it’s better. 

Before I invented my plan, Paint was sold in two ways, either ready- 
mixed, or the ingredients were bought and mixed by the local painter. 

Now, ready-mixed paint settles in the can while on the dealer’s 
shelves—forming a sediment—a cement-like substance—in the bottom, 
which can never again be properly stirred or mixed for painting. 

Another thing—a most important thing—the chemical action of the 
mineral in Ready-mixed Paint, when standing in oil, attacks the oil and 
eats the life out of it—and you know o7/ is the very life of all Paint. 

Paint really cannot be properly made by the local painter on account 
of the lack of heavy grinding and mixing machinery. Grinding and mix- 
ing machines are expensive, and are only found in large, well-equipped 
paint factories like mine. 

My paint is unlike any other Paint in the world. 

It’s ready to use—but not ready-mixed. 

After each order is received my paint is made to order, packed in her- 
metically sealed cans, with the very day it is made stamped on the can 
by my factory inspector. I ship my pigment—which is white lead, zinc, 
drier, and coloring matter freshly ground and mixed after the order is 
received—in separate cans—and in other cans I ship my OILO,—which is 
pure, old process linseed oil—the kind you used to buy years ago before 
the paint manufacturers, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked in adul- 
terations. 

My Paint is made to order fresh for each individual order after the 
order is received. In ordering your paint made to order by me, you do 
away with the probability of getting stale ready-mixed paint that has 
settled on the dealers’ shelves. 

You avoid getting a paint that has half the life eaten out of it—that 
has half of its value gone through the chemical action of the mineral 
pigment upon the oil while standing in the cans. 

I make the most liberal offer for you to test 


And it’s unique 











you return the unused portion of paint at my expense. ‘I want to give you full 
particulars regarding my plan of manufacturing and selling paint. 




















I want to send you, free, a copy of the most elaborate Paint Book 
ever issued by any Paint manufacturer, ‘My Fresh Paint Book.” 

This book gives more information on the question of good 
paint—how it’s made and how it’s sold—and answers more ques- ye é 
tions on the subject of paint than any book ever published. 4) e 

It also contains extra large, fancy. color samples of - 9 
paint in all colors. You should get this book at once, no @ 
matter where you think of buying paint. To get it, 
free, fill out the coupon given below and mail it to 
me at once—I will do the rest. 


The Paint Man, 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


COUPON 


O. L. Chase, 
The Paint Man, 
703 G Olive St., St. Louis, Ma 
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g Without placing myself under 
* any obligations to you, I request 
that you send me your Fresh Paint 
Book containing color samples, also 
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es 
“ your instruction book, ‘‘This Little Book 
Tells How to Paint.’’ I expect to have some 
painting to do about ; 
and want to post myself on your method of making 





paint to order before buying. 
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Incorporated with.Green’s Fruit 
Grower, May 15th, 1902. 
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rHEALT 
DEPARTMENT 


Every medical man now and _ then 
comes across patients who have dined 
for weeks on half a dozen bananas, a 
pound of strawberries, a pound of un- 
cooked apples, or a pound of grapes or 
other fruit. Strange to say, it is of- 
ten the poor creature who is run down 
who takes to this fruit craze, and, as 
might be expected, the injudicious feec- 
ing makes his conditions worse.” 

So says Dr. J. Gordon Sharp fn the 
“Lancet,” writing on the subject of the 
digestive actions of various fruits._ 

To obtain the most benefit from the 
succulent fruits, they should be eaten 
at the end of the chief meal. Bananas 
are an exception, and may be eaten with 
any meal. They are very acceptable 
cut in thin slices and eaten with bread 
and butter. i 

Stewed fruits often have their virtues 
wasted through being eaten at the wrong 
time. _ Six or eight stewed prunes half 
an hour before breakfast are beneficial 
so are stewed figs or stewed apples eat- 
en before breakfast. Peeled oranges 
cut into thin slices so that the juice is set 
free, with castor sugar strewn over th2 
slices, are not unlike pineapple and form 
a highly efficacious aid to digestion. 
Grapes should never be eaten except 
after the chief meal of the day. Taken, 
when the stomach is comparatively emp- 
ty, they are a specially harmful fruit.— 
“Exchange.” 


If you have rheumatism of the joints 
or even muscular rheumatism, get your 
druggist to fix up the following ointment, 
which will relieve you. Belladonna fif- 
teen grains; salicylic acid one dram; 
sodium salcytate one dram; vaseline one 
ounce. These should be carefully rubbed 
in a mortar together until thoroughly 
mixed. Anoint the affected parts spar- 
ingly with the ointment and then lay 
over it a piece of oiled silk, or soft pa- 
per. 

In acute cases of rheumatism this ap- 
plication should be made several times 
a@ day, and the parts covered with cot- 
ton flannel. 

In joints occasionally afflicted with 
rhematism or in lumbago, the parts 
should be anointed, thoroughly rubbed 
in, and no covering but the ordinary 
clothing need be used.—Medical Talk. 





Dr. J. G. Sharp, in the Lancet, calls at- 
tention to the very considerable digestive 
action of the juices of such common fruit 
as apples, pears, cherries, strawberries, 
etc. He states that the fruit acids com- 
bine with the iron in proteid foods and 
enable the blood to take it up. Hence, 
meat and fruit are the proper diet for 
anaemia. The ferments contained in 
Many common fruits, as well as in the 
Pineapple, give them considerable diges- 
tive power of a nature similar to that 
Possessed by the pancreatic juice. To 
obtain the best therapeutic results from 
fruit Dr. Sharp recommends that it be 
eaten at the end of the chief meal. All 
tinned fruits are lacking in the digestive 
Power, since the high temperature pre- 
ceding the canning. kills the ferments. 


Falling Hair. 
_ Salicylic acid, three drams; carbolic 
acid, one dram; castor oil, three drams; 


alcohol, five ouncesy Apply once or 
twice daily.—Medical Talk. 








Ten Hours’ Sleep.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that a child upon awaken- 
ing in the morning from a healthy sleep 
in a bad humor needed a spanking. He 
thought it very beneficial, promoting a 
good circulation of the blood, but he ad- 
ded that a child who was unreasonable 
and willful after a busy day was sim- 
ply tired and should be put to bed. Na- 
ture is the genuine healer and sleep the 


have regained their reason by the exclu- 
These instances 
savor of the ridiculous, but there is no 
doubt that the so-called “grape cure” for 
indigestion and other evils has resulted 
in great good to nervous persons trying 
The fruit should be of good quality; 
if it is not and the grapes are sour and 
watery, the patient may be harmed rath- 


sive use of cherries. 


it. 


er than benefited.—Ex. 

















ASPARAGUS 


One year from seed. The youn 
When two years ol 


gv are growing thickly in these rows. 
the plants are dug and sold. 











true restorer of all our powers, - Parents 
who realize this can save themselves 
many anxious moments, many heartaches 
many doctor bills, and establish habits 
of regular living that will bring forth 
good results through a long line of off- 
spring and generations to come. Every 
child requires at least ten hours of sleep, 
and it is a good practice for him to con- 
tinue sleeping the full ten hours all 
through the school life. Work would 
thus be rendered easier, health would be 
better and youthfulness prolonged, many 
nervous tendencies and disease would be 
wiped out and clearer, brighter mentality 
would be maintained.—Brooklyn “Eagle.” 





Phosphorus in Apples. 


Apples are said to contain more phos- 
phorus than any other fruit or vegetable 
and it is claimed that this makes them 
specially adapted to renewing the ner- 
vous matter of the brain and spinal cord. 
Perhaps for the same reason, rudely un- 
derstood, the old Scandinavian traditions 
represent the apple as the food of the 
gods who, when they felt themselves 
growing feeble and infirm, resorted to 
this fruit for renewing their powers of 
mind and body. 

As far back as the tenth century, med- 
ical authorities became enthusiastic in 
their writings over remarkable curative 
properties of different fruits. In more 
modern times this has been revived and 
nearly every one has heard of the “grape 
cure”, the apple, peach or strawberry 
cure. One writer is said to have recom- 
mended, in special cases, eating twenty 
pounds of strawberries a day. The same 
writer also cites cases in which maniacs 


In the Sleeping Room. 

The bedroom is what its name implies, 
says a medical authority—a place of re- 
pose—and everything about it should 
be conducive to the one purpose of ob- 
taining rest. Everything in -it should 
be simple, immaculate and easily kept so. 
The floors of such rooms should be cov- 
ered with matting or should be oiled 
and rugs placed beside the bed. The pa- 
per on the walls should be quiet and 
subdued. If to make the windows uni- 
form with those in other rooms of the 
house curtains are ‘necessary, they 
should be as simple’as possible, for 
drapery is an abomination and should 
be entirely dispensed with in a sick room. 
Pictures, garish furniture and articles 
not absolutely necessary to the occu- 
pant should have no place here. Above 
everything the bedroom should be flood- 
ed with sunshine for at least one hour 
in the day and an abundance of fresh 
air admitted at all times. The sleeper 
should not be exposed to a draft, but 
by a judicious arrangement of screens 
between the open windows this may be 
avoided. 


Good Cheer.—Invalids who have drag- 
ged along in misery for years have been 
suddenly, as if by magic, lifted out of 
their bondage by the cheer and encour- 
agement which have come from some 
unexpected good fortune. This shows 
us how dependent the body is upon the 
mind, how it sympathizes with it and 
takes on its colorings, which are repre- 
sented in the different functions. 








Meat causes bad temper -when it is 
burned. 


. 


How Does Massage Cure? 


Massage, that is kneading and rub- 
bing the body skilfully, will cmpty the 
arteries, veins, lymph-ducts and capil- 
laries; remove congestion, stagnation 
and pressure; strengthen and increase 
the circulation of all the fluids and solids 
in the body, thus relieving the sympa- 
thetic nervous system of much of its 
work by sustaining the vital forces and 
making conditions more favorable for 
health and harmony, says J. J. Sullivan, 
masseur, in “Medical Talk.” 

The sympthetic nervous system regu- 
lates the functions of all the organs and 
parts of the body, whether we are asleep 
or awake; it directs all repairs and never 
rests, hence the value of massage in re- 
storing and preserving health by its in- 
fluence on the sympathetic and other 
nerves. It will resuscitate the drowned 
or persons who have been overcome by 
ether, chloroform, coal gas, illuminating 
gas or other gases or poisons. 

The nervous system is the life! The 
blood is only the vehicle that carries nu- 
triment to.all parts of the body and 
carries off waste; and the blood, like 
every other organ or part of the body, is 
directed by the nervous system. 

The largest, strongest, fattest and heal- 
thiest looking men and women are found 
among the insane, and their blood is as 
pure and as rich as that of the so-called 
sane when tested by every test known to 
science, 

The nervous system is to the individ- 
ual what the engineer is to the locomo- 
tive. Athletes die young and delicate 
people live long. A recipe for long life 
is to be born delicate. A delicate per- 
son learns to be careful, and thus lives 
long. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
health and everything eise. So it is 
well to consult an honest doctor or spe- 
cialist in time. 





Sugar.—The demand for sugar is a 
modern phenomenon which needs ex- 
planation. It is but a few centuries ago 
that sugar itself became an article of 
diet. Formerly the only sugars we ate 
were those in fruits and vegetables, but 
the consumption per capita has grown to 
an enormous amount. Every race in- 
stinctively craves it,; and our Indians 
will barter almost anything for it. dt 
is the only carbohydrate on which the 
young mammal begins life, and the abili- 
ty to digest starch into sugar is ac- 
quired later. As a dietary article, sugar 
certainly relieves the organism of the 
work of digesting starch, and experi- 
ments on soldiers prove that it relieves 
fatigue more quickly than other foods. 
and permits more work than the starch- 
es alone. There is also some evidence 
that it is craved in all conditions of un- 
dernutrition or exhaustion from any 
cause, though its exact relationship is 
not fully worked out.—American Medical 
Magazine. 





Investigations recently carried out by 
the Royal Cancer commission seem to 
show that there is no cancer microbe to 
discover. The true cause of this dis- 
ease has been found to be the peculiar * 
growth of certain cells which have for- 
saken their proper function.—Ex. 





“O, it must be fine to be a poet,” ex- 
claimed the sweet thing. “It ought to be 
more,” replied the practical one. Tt 
ought to be fine and imprisonment.’”’—Mil- 
waukee “Sentinel.” 





Plain boiled water, given between feed- 
ings, will often aid the digestion and sat- 
isfy the child when restless. 
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East Tennessee for the 


Fruit Grower and Farmer. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by who, yielding perhaps to the influence 
of a soft and drowsy climate, have be- 
“come indolent and careless, They have 
found they can get a living with but lit- 
tle exertion and they seem to have no 
ambition to get anything more. They ap- 
pear content to do Jess than half what 
they might do—and leave the rest to 
generous mother nature, They do not 
need the warm and sometimes expensive 
buildings of their northern neighbors be- 
cause they do not feel the rigors of a 
northern winter, and so they continue to 
live in the cabins of the pioneers. There 
is less stimulus to labor on account of 


Rev. Edwin B. Olmstead, D. ‘D. 


Like ancient Gaul of Caesar’s time, all 
Tennessee is divided into three parts,— 
East, Middle and West. These divisions, 
plainly marked by nature, are recognized 
in the legislative and judicial structure of 
the state and are constantly referred to 
in the everyday speech of the people. It 
is of the Bastern section in which I have 
made my heme for a year and a half, 
that I am attempting to write a few 
lines at the request of my esteemed 
friend, the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er. 

What is known as East Tennessee ex- 
tends from the highest ridge of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, along the North Caro- 
lina border, westward to the middle of 
the Cumberland Valley table-land. Its 
area is 9,200 square miles—that is, about 
a thousand square miles more than the 
area of the state of Massachusetts. 
Through it from north to south extends 
the great valley of the Upper Tennessee 
river with a succession of minor valleys 
opening into it from the east and west. 

This region has an endless diversity of 
natural features. There is no sign of 
dreary monotony, but everywhere the 
charm of infinite variety. ‘‘ome of the 


local conditions of climate and environ- 
ment and so farming, in too many in- 
stances, lacks thoroughness and disci- 
pline. 

Concluded next month. 





At the Joppa Gate of Jerusalem. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Rev. Frank 8. Rowland. 

This is one of the most interesting 
places outside of the walls of the Holy 
City. Several important roads center 
here, the road to Joppa, to Bethlehem, 
and to the Rail Road Station about one 
mile away. At any hour of the day may 
mour‘ains are above six thousand feet oe ee a < — Senin aaa he 
PeunScar ait beneey ot the Cine from Smt coming wp from one of the poole in 
their summits. Overhead is the pale — rote rag ‘aor i ae - dns 
blue amethyst of the southern sky and Pena agers Pe ‘Wait S iiaans 
beneath you a tumult of great mountains and you will see. Presently when they 
into dreamy valleys, and beyond rohing MVS, Arrived they begin sprinkling, the 
plateaux fringed with picturesque hills 
tin dba tw thd i aw re of the @USt Which just fill the air. A street 
vieor hettemn. sprinkler carried on the hack of a man: 

The scenery and the climate are among Savery. tae . rang ce Bcmger <sorgpetaasa ares 
the chief attractions of this favored re- Studebekers’ of Intana, Set o street 
gion. It is appropriately called “The sprinkler made from the skin of a goat. 
Land of the Sky.”” The climate for most rience a ne ee aay ee a at 
of the year is bland and salubrious; the an tae arg rad ag Cook's Tour- 
mean temperature is 57 degrees; the sum- » ce is just inside the gate. 
mers are long and genial, and the winters The present walls of Jerusalem are only 
short and open. about two and one-half miles in circum- 

Much of the winter season i mild ference and have been standing for about 
enough to admit of out-door work. Part 5 years :The walls of the City in 
of the year at least the skies are soft Christ's time, according to Josephus, 
as those of Italy and the pure transpar- were four and one-half miles in circum- 
ent atmosphere seems to bathe-the very ference. 
heart with gladness. I venture to quote , At our left in the picture rises the 
the following paragraph from Ex-Gov- lower slope of Mount Zion, one of the 
ernor “Bob” Taylor, who is always en- three hills or mountains on which Jeru- 
thusiastic in the praise of this his na- salem is located: Just over the wall and 
tive state: “No flag ever floated over a ™©F the tower is Bishop Gobat’s famous 
fairer land. When I am in the North school, where many of the Jerusalem lads 
I sigh for the warmer sunshine ana 2'¢ being given a Christian education. 
sweeter flowers of Tennessee. When This is a mission of the Established 
I am in the far South I sigh to rest me Church of England. Near the site of this 

school is the place where David built his 


again in the cool shades of my native 
Tennessee mountains, where the balmy house and where the tent was pitched 
for the Ark of the Lord. To our right, 


breezes blow, and where bright streams 
down in the deep ravine can be seen the 


fall from lofty heights and sing to the 
rivers that sing on to the sea. Tennessee Pool of Gihon, which is 510 feet long, 210 
lies on the happiest lines of latitude ana feet wide and 40 feet deep; many of the 
longitude that girdle the globe, It lies on inhabitants of the city are supplied with 
the dividing line between the North and Water from this pool. When the Valley 
South and it combines the climate and °f Gihon turns eastward it becomes the 
products of both.” Valley of the awful Hinnom, which was 
Just now, as never before, the people ©ce 4 part of the boundary line between 
of East Tennessee are beginning to ap- Judah and Benjamin. Joshua determined 
preciate the fact that their country has to make this ravine a cess pool; all the 
great possibilities. It is a land of im- refuse of the city was poured into it and 
mense undeveloped  resources.. The there a fire burned day and night, 
mountains and valleys are rich in coal Whence came the name “Gehenna,” or 
and iron, in marble and granite, in cop- place of burning. It is certainly sugges- 
per and manganese, and in other ores tive of the place where the “worm dieth 
and minerals. There are also timber not and the fire is not quenched.” 
tracts—perhaps the most extensive east The road in front of us leading to the 
of the Mississippi—which are steadily left is without doubt the very one that 
the Wise Men traveled 1900 years ago 


increasing in value as the price of lum- 
ber advances. At this time, this section when they journeyed to Bethlehem to 
worship the infant King. 


of the South, seems to be taking on new 
This City is situated six miles due 


life and activity. Mines are being 
opened, railroads are being built; and south from Jerusalem and is connected 
new industries are springing up on every with it by one of the best roads in the 
side. Holy Land. Bethlehem is situated on a 
Knoxville, the chief city of East Tenn- long hill, 2,527 feet above the level of the 
essee, is growing rapidly and promises sea; there is a great similarity between 
to become one of the greatest cities of its location and that of Jerusalem, except 
all the South. that the descent is more abrupt from the 
Along with the advance of other indus- the Holy City. At the present time Beth- 
tries, more and more attention is being lehem is largely a Christian city of about 
given to the development of the agricul- 8,000 inhabitants. When we say ‘“Chris- 
tural possibilities of this region. There tian” we mean Greek and Roman Catho- 
are better markets and an increasing lic Christians. The city is almost entire- 
demand for the products of the garden, ly dependent upon the tourist trade for 
the orchard and the field. As a result, its support, and so beggars, buyers and 
there are promising openings here for sellers without number throng its streets 
farmers of intelligence and energy. There and make life miserable for the tourist. 
is much fertile soil. As Jerrold said The big thing to be seen in Bethlehem is 
“Tickle it with a hoe and it laughs with the Church of the Nativity, which, with- 
a harvest.”’ There are thousands of acres oyt much doubt, stands on the site of the 
of river bottoms exceedingly productive. original kahn in which Christ was born 
There is also a considerable extent of This is the oldest house of worship in the 
arm that Ba rough =~ any Precio world. A part of the building now stand- 
elds have mn worn out an come . 
Seeuetionn” Gntciahe ‘kamsoriek’ “ana” senihive rf — erected by Constantine about 300 
farming extending over a term of years. ustrat “ p 
It is claimed that much of this can be ee -_ aa tec pe 
redeemed by the use of fertilizers and a Lawyer—Now, see here; before I take 
wise adjustment of crops. your case, I want to know if you're 
This region needs enterprising and guilty? 
progressive farmers. A good deal of farm- Prisoner—Am I guilty? D’yer s’pose 
ing is very poorly done. Some of the me- I'd be fool enough ter hire the most ex- 
thods employed are very primitive and pensive lawyer in town if I wuz in- 
antiquated There are native farmers nercent?—‘“Grit.” 








DROUTH OR FLOODS. 
WHAT WILL BE THE STORY OF 
THE CLOUDS? 

While I am writing the rain is coming 
down almost like a torrent and the soil 


is saturated with water. 
I am traveling in the great delta region 
of the lower Mississippi, where the land 
is flat and of the richest character. 
There is almost no washing of the soil, 
owing to its level-surface, but every de- 


pression is filled with water and much of 


it will remain there long after the rain 
has ceased and until it is slowly ab- 
sorbed by the earth or evaporated. On 
sandy land this would not be the case, 
for the water would soon be absorbed, 
but here the soil is largely clay and not 
so porous as it is ‘n many other sec- 
tions. In hilly regions the rains wash 
it terribly; often almost ruining the 
freshly plowed fields. As fruit growing 
is common un@er all these conditions, and 
many more, those who are engaged in 
the business have to meet them all, They 
have various orchard truits, berries, etc., 
and planted tn all kinds of soils. There 
is scarcely any possible circumstance 
under which nature and their calling as 
horticulturists, may not at some time 
place them. Sometimes they may have 
so much rain that they cannot plant or 
cultivate as should be done; and again, 
there is little or no rain when it is great- 
ly needed. In the irrigated _re- 
gions where’ there is very little 
rainfall, the matter of moisture in the 
soil is usually uder control and may be 
little or much, as the grower desires; 
provided, the water supply is ample. 
These varied natural conditions and the 
requirements of the many things the 
fruit growers are striving to produce, 
make problems that are exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and sometimes impossible to solve. 
However, there are some general prin- 


ciples that are applicable and of much. 


service in nearly all cases. 


WELL DRAINED SOIL. 

It matters not whether the land is 
composed of clay or sand; rich or poor; 
hilly or fiat; in the rain belt or out of 
it, the drainage should be good. If it is 
not so naturally it should be made so 
by artificial means. A subsoil of gravel- 
ly character is almost sure to drain the 
soil above it, provided there is sufficient 
outlet for the water. Tile draining will 
materially help almost any soil if it is 
properly done, by taking the _ surplus 
water out of the soil as well as from 
the surface. It will not only make a 
wet soil dryer, but, strange as it may 
seem, it will make a dry soil moister; 
because it assists in the circulation of air 
in the soil, a part of which is con- 
densed. 

Surface drainage, by open ditches, is 
good and is always beneficial in land that 
is at all wet. In no case should water 
be allowed to stand more than a few 
hours on any cultivated land, if it is 
possible to get it off; and for all that 
is planted to fruits this is especially 
needful; except with the cranberry. 


SOIL PREPARATION. 


Drouth is apt to follow copious rains, 
and from a state of too much water in 
the soil there may be too little. The lat- 
ter may become as much a calamity as 
the former. One of the chief means of 
retention of a proper amount of mois- 
ture in the soil to develop fruits crops, 
or anything else, is, deep and thorough 
preparation of the soil. This acts like a 
sponge and absorbs and holds the water 
that is needed by the growing crops in 
greater measure and far longer than can 
be possible without it. And the earlier 
this is done the better; for when de- 
layed until the spring is well advanced it 
is often difficult to get the _ soil 
as full of moisture as is needed,  be- 
cause the growing crops are apt to draw 
it out faster than it is absorbed... Deep 
and thorough preparation of the soil also 
aids in preventing washing, for it makes 
it possible to absorb a larger proportion 
of rainfall than if it were but shallow 
and less porous from lack of deep and 
fine pulverizing. A moderate shower -on 
well prepared land will scarcely wash 
it in the least, although the incline be 
quite steep. 

GOOD TILLAGE. 

Another important matter that should 
not be overlooked in trying to overcome 
the bad effects that may come from too 
much rain, or from too little of it, is good 
tifage. After every rain of consequence 
the ground is apt to become crusted, and 
in stiff soil it will soon be so hard and 
dry out so fast that serious damage to 
crops is likely to follow unless tne sur- 
face is promptly stirred. This need not 
and should not be deep but it must be 
promptly done and the first two or three 
inches made as fine as possible. This 
breaks up the connection between the 





This is while 


moist soil below and the air, causing 
evaporation to stop, or nearly so. The 
oftener this is done and the finer the soi] 
is pulverized the more nearly complete 
the stoppage of evaporation will be; ex- 
cept that which naturally and very prop. 
erly goes on through the leaves of the 
growing crops. In cases of very neavy 
and prolonged rains the ground becomes 
packed very much harder than with light 
showers and the importance of surface 
tillage is correspondingly important. In 
cases of drouth the same kind of tillage 
already mentioned will serve to retain 
the water in the subsoil and thus. help 
to develop the growing crops. 


LOE Ga Qewson 


Garden of Gethsemane, 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Iam 
in position to know something about 
this garden. I am a Franciscan and 
connected with the missions of the Holy 
Land, being the commissary general of 
the Hold Land for.the United States. I 
myself visited the Holy Land a little 
over a year ago, and have seen and 
learned the following facts regarding the 
garden of Gethsemane which contains 
eight olive trees, which, it is claimed 
were witnesses of our Saviour’s agony. 
These trees are the most venerable wood 
next to the wood of the Holy Cross, and 
are therefore venerated in a special man- 
ner, because they have been watered by 
the Precious Blood of our Divine Lord. 

In the seventeenth century there were 
nine trees in all, but one died in the 
course of time, through the inconsiderate 
devotion of pilgrims, who desired pieces 
of it as souvenirs. ‘These olive trees be- 
ing barkless, and, with but few leaves or 
branches, resemble bits of rock in form 
and color. One of them measures more 
than :25 feet in circumference. To keep 
them vigorous they are clipped every 
year, yet they produce good crops of 
fruit which is devoutly gathered by the 
Fathers. The fruit is brought to the 
convent of San Salvador, in Jerusalem, 
where the oil is pressed out, the seeds 
first being taken out. The oil is put in- 
to small vials and given to friends and 
benefactors of the Holy Land, gratis, 
not a single vial is sold. Some of the vials 
are sent into various parts of the world 
to the commissaries of the Holy Land, 
who again give them to the friends and 
benefactors; no charges are made. The 
olive seeds are made up into rosaries and 
presented to pilgrims and benefactors. 
After being blessed they cannot be sold or 
even given away for alms. The flowers of 
the garden, and the leaves of the olive 
trees, are gathered and pressed on pic- 
ture cards and gladly given to pilgrims. 
We have with us at Mt. St. Sepulchre a 
lay brother who spent over two years in 
Jerusalem at the convent of San Salva- 
dor and can corroborate the above stated 
facts. Therefore, the statement that the 
Franciscans utilize the trees in an extra- 
ordinary manner for the purpose of rais- 
ing money is erroneous.—(Rev.) Fr. 
Bede Oldegeering, O. F. M., Commissary 
of the Holy Land. 


What Class Are You In? 


The world bestows its big prizes in 
money and honors, for but one thing. 
And that is initiative. What is Ini- 
tiative? I'll tell you: It is doing right 
things without being told. But next to 
doing the thing without being told is to 
do it when you are told once. That is 
to say, carry the Message to Garcia; 
those who can carry a message get high 
honors, but their pay is not always in 








proportion. Next are those who never 
do a thing until they are told twice; 
Next 


such get no honors and small pay. 
are those who do the right thing only 
when necessity kicks them from behind, 
and these get indifference instead of 
honors, and a pittance for pay. . This 
kind spends most of its time polishing 
a bench -with a hard-luck story. Then 
still lower down in the scale than this, 
we have the fellow who will not do the 
right thing ev2n when some one g0€s 
along to show him how and stays to see 
that he does it; he is always out of 4 
job, and receives only the contempt he 
deserves, unless he has a rich Pa, in 
which case Destiny patiently awaits 
around the corner with a stuffed club. 
To which class do you belong?—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


Kilson—Gaylord’s wife used to be aw- 
fully stout and now she is quite thin. 
What caused the change, I wonder? 

Marlow—Divorce. This isn’t the same 
wife.—Town and Country. 








Nothing runs itself without running 
down. 








Cutaway-Extension Reversible Harrows 
A BONANZA FOR FRUIT GROWERS AND ORCHARDISTS 


One and two-horse sizes. For circulars. write 
E. G. MENDENHALL, BOX 303, KINMUNDY, ILLS. 
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Sure Cure for the Mumps. 


Once, when the mumps wuz goin’ roun’ 
I got ’em from my chum; 
I couldn’t swaller nothin’ down, 
An’ thought my time had come. 
The hired man he sed to me, 
“Awh, don’t you git the dumps, 
Fer I know sumthin’ that’ll be 
A sure cure fer the mumps!” 


things of past. Luckstone is emerald. 
Motto is “Tenacity.” Mineral is silver. 
Angel is Gabriel. Some Cancer persons 
are: P. T. Barnum, John Wanamaker, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Frances Folsom 
Cleveland, Kate Sanborn. 

Cancer people should marry a Capri- 
corn. In appearance Cancer persons 
are short of stature, broad shouldered, 

with mild eyes, pale skin. 
m, hort ica bet pe a Concluded Next Month. 
Them flaxseed poultices they drawed, 0. 
As if they’s pullin’ stumps, Greater the joy the shorter is its dura- 


I hed a tow’l aroun’ my head, 
That ma hed fixed an’ tied, 








An’ if I touched ’em ma she jawed, 
Till I jist darned the mumps! tion, 
—Kansas City “Star.” Proof of the political plum tree is the 
0 2 grafting. 
«Can We Read Our Answerin true wit is always incidental—and 


usually accidental. 

Necessity knows no law, but that is no 
excuse for a lawyer. 

Those who make a specialty of hunt- 
ing trouble bag plenty of game. 

Wise men make hay while the sun 
shines, but fools make it by gas light. 

Riches have wings—and rich men may 
eventually have flying machines, 

A barber isn’t necessarily an artist 
because he illustrates his stories with 
cuts. 

Many a man is so crooked that his 
measure can only be taken with a cork- 
screw. 

Children who ask questions are often 
just as ignorant as grown people who 
can’t answer them. 

After a woman succeeds in capturing 
a husband she doesn’t consider marriage 
the one object in life, 

A single sentence from a police judge 
is far more effective than a dozen sen- 
tences from a political orator. 

It sometimes happens that a man’s 
enemies with bad designs do him less 
harm than his friends with good inten- 
tions. 

If a young man’s attack of love is the 
genuine article, he never thinks of post- 
poning the wedding until he can afford 
to marry. 

Few women are as good as they look 
and few men are as bad as they pretend 
to be.—Chicago News. 


the Stars ?’’ 
ASTROLOGY AS A FAD. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Edith M. Standiford. 


“Tt is the stars, the stars above us gov- 
ern our conditions.”—(Act. III. Lear.) 
“The future works out great men’s des- 

tinies: 
The present is enough for common souls, 
Who, never looking forward, are indeed 
Men of:clay, wherein the footprints of their 


trified f 
Are pe ed forever. erent s 

The Wise Men of “Ye Olden Tyme,” 
tell us there are twelve types of people, 
represented by the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac; the Sun passing through one of 
these signs every month, and the Planet 
governing that sign, is said to give the 
person born beneath its influence, certain 
characteristics as to appearance, dispo- 
sition, talents, diseases, faults, etc. 

As we know the Sun and Moon rule the 
tides, and different plants in the vege- 
table kingdom thrive better under the 
moon’s increase than its decrease. If 
the sun and moon affect these, why not 
mankind? By the different forces in 
the air we breathe, and the conditions 
of air that we first inhaled at birth. 

Astrology is a science as old as the 
stars, and long years ago before present 
astrologers were born, people had astrol- 
ogy in place of astronomy, in these days 
called a popular fad. Look for your 
sign in the following ones given for each 
month below. 

If you are born between March 2\1st 
and April 19th, your sign is Aries, and 
ruling planet is Mars, planet of War. 
You are very intellectual, good-natured, 





Oyster-shell Bark Louse. 
Albert E, Wilcox of Massachusetts, 
sends Green’s Fruit Grower, twigs cov- 
ered with scale asking information in 
regard to this insect and how it may be 


fond of arts, keen at reading human na- destroyed. 

ture, hate manual labor, etc. Aries Reply: The twigs sent are covered 
people make good soldiers, statesmen, with Oyster-shell Bark Louse, a_ very 
originators, managers; are hot tempered common trouble in every part of the 


but never hold malice. country. This scale is esasily des- 

The tal] fair Aries is apt to he extrav- troyed by spraying or washing the 
agant, the small dark one gains wealth; branches with kerosene emulsion. It 
marriage with a Libra proves most har- is not considered a serious’ pest, but 


should receive attention if the trees are 
badly attacked. Many fruit growers 
when they see the twigs and branches 
of their trees covered with this scale in- 
sect, fear that it is San Jose scale. It is 
easy to detect the difference between the 
San Jose scale and this Oyster-shell 
Bark louse since the Oyster-shell Bark 
louse is long and many times larger 
than the San Jose scale, which is always 
round and so small that it can hardly 
be detected with the naked eye. 


monious. Motto should be ‘Dauntless.” 
Mineral is iron. Some great persons 
under Aries are Bismarck, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, Fanny 
Davenport, Margaret Oliphant. Luck- 
stone is amethyst and guardian angel is 
Samael. 

Our next sign, Taurus, rules from 
April 19th till May 20th, and planet is 
Venus. Taurus individuals possess beau- 
ty, fascinating ways, strong memories, 
can be very stubborn and are generally 
controlled by emotions; not original, dis- 
like to direct, but ‘work while they work, 
play when they play,’ fond of music, 
dancing and all outdoor games. 

Should control their emotions, as many 
Taurus people are intemperate, jealous 
and fickle in love; in appearance are 
middle height, well-formed, thick neck, 
large eyes, hair black or else very gol- 
den. A Scorpio is the best mate for a 
Taurus. Motto is “Endurance.” 

Minerals are mixtures of copper and 
bronze; angel is Azrael, Some great 


‘ 





Coal ashes.—A subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower asks the very important 
question, are coal ashes helpful to the 
soil and do they possess any fertilizing 
ingredients? 

My reply is that coal ashes do contain 
a small portion of fertility. I would 
gladly apply them to my soil not so much 
for the fertility they contain as for the 
value they may have in enlivening or 
making more loose a stiff clay soil. I 
would use them as a mulch around fruit 


People born under Taurus are: Mrs. trees newly planted, also those that have 
Burton Harrison, Mme. Melba, Pope peen some time planted. The question 
Pius IX., Chauncey Depew, General jg also asked, is heavy mulching of straw 


Grant, Charles Cramp. 

The sign from May 20th to June 21st 
18 called Gemini, planet is Mercury. If 
you are a Gemini lady or gentleman, you 
Possess many friends, and are extremely 
intelligent, but lack continuity; have a 
Sunny disposition and like to be always 
busy; in appearance are -tall, graceful 
with large beautiful eyes with that alert- 


good for gooseberries and currants? My 
reply is, yes, such a mulch is desirable 
for any kind of fruit. The question to . 
decide is whether it is more economical © 
to mulch the plants with straw or to 
keep the ground thoroughly cultivated 
with hoe and cultivator, which is an- 
other kind of-mulch, being a mulch of 
> loose soil. My opinion is that good cul- 
hess of expression peculiar to Gemini tivation is a cheaper mulch than a mulch 
folks, and you can be said to be very at- of straw. 

tractive rather than strictly beautiful. “ 

Marriage with a Taurus will steady your Macaroni a la Creme.—One pint of 
hature, although you can mate happy cream or rich milk, four tablespoons of 
With any sign. Mystic gem is Beryl. flour, the rind and juice of one lemon. 
Motto is “Intellect.” Angel is Hermes. When the cream comes to a boil stir in 
the flour smoothly; let boil for ten min- 
utes. Then pour in some macaroni that 
has been boiled in water and drained. 
Pepper and salt. Bake it for one-half 
an hour or serve it stewed. 








is often compared to. Diseases are of 
chest and nerves. Celebrated people are 
Bishop Potter, Josef Hoffman, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Harriet Beecher Stowe, .Hel- 
en Gould. 

Those who are born beneath Cancer, 
June 2ist to July 22d, Planet Moon, 
ave great love of home and family, 
Quiet natures, and “will have many ups 
and downs during life, possess fertile 
Imaginations, dramatic bility, are 





Macaroni and Cheese—Take as much 
macaroni as will fill an ordinary baking 
dish, boil it in water two hours, drain 
it off and add one pint of cream or milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and one of 
grated cheese. Mix it well and put in a 
baking dish; cover with grated cheese 
and cracker dust; keep in the oven 
until browned on the top. It will take 


adaptable, discreet and independent. La- 
dies born under Cancer should not think 
too much of dress but value honor more, 


How He Lost His Eyes. 


“Tell us how you lost your eyesight,” 
came from every part of the house. 

“All of my friends know the story,” 
said the. sightless one. “It is a short 
story. We Michigan boys had been with 
Grant for two years, and in November, 
1863, we were at Chattanooga, when a 
battle called the Battle of Missionary 
Ridge began. It was a big battle, and 
we were in it, although many miles from 
the Ridge. We were brigaded with the 
Twentieth Corps, under command of 
‘Fighting Joe’ Hooker; and we were or- 
dered to capture Lookout Mountain. It 
was an awful task to climb that moun- 
tain. It would have been a task even 
as a picnic; but when we were climbing 
up in the midst of showers of bullets, 
cannon-balls and shells, you may imag- 
ine it was hot work. We soon lost our 
Colonel. As we were half way up, we 
lost our heutenant colonel. We kept on. 
Qur comrades were falling all around 
us. We lost six color-bearers, and as 
we mounted the crest the seventh color- 
bearer fell. 

“Major Griffin was then in command, 
and he took up the colors and went on 
ahead of us. Although out of breath 
almost, we cheered when we saw Major 
Griffin leading’ us, with sword in one 
hand and the colors held aloft with the 
other. I saw him going right in between 
the thundering guns, which belched forth 
flame and smoke, and which, I am told, 
deafened him; and then a Minie ball shot 
out both of my eyes... The last sight 
they ever witnessed was that glorious 
scenes of Major Griffin carrying the col- 
ors and leading the regiment right 
through and past the batteries of the 
enenly. God bless Major Griffin!” 

And Major Griffin was renominated 
by acclamation.—Smith D. Fry in New 
“Tribune.” 





Tile Drainage for Orchards.—We have 
an orchard that was ditched 30 years 
ago through the center of the rows (2 1-2 
rods apart) which is still working well, 
says Frank E. Rupert, in Rural “New 
Yorker.” 

The ditch was made two and one-half 
to three feet deep. Previous to 
ditching, as the natural drainage was 
poor, the trees were not thriving. Since 
that time they have steadily improved 
in every way. Trees will not do well 
with wet feet, and if the ground is not 
reasonably dry with natural drainage, it 
should be made so. 


An Othello in Real Life. 


Mohammed Ben Ferma, a_ Tangier 
merchant, recently migrated to Paris 
with three of his prettiest wives and a 
native servant, and established himself 
in a flat on the south side of the river. 
Mohammed busied ‘1imself seeing the 
sights of Paris and absented himself for 
days at a time. The occupants of the 
harem becoming tired of the seclusion, 
and longed to see something of Paris. 
The servant, Sulima, was very sym- 
pathetic, and entered into the plot, She 
procured European costumes for the 
wives, and kept house while they went 
about sightseeing. Mohammed, how- 
ever, discovered the truth, and was very 
angry. 7 

To prevent a repetition of the escap- 
ade he had an iron-barred cage fitted up 
in one of the back rooms, and when he 
went out he took care to see that his 
wives were under lock and key. Again 
he was baffled, for the locksmith who 
had supplied the keys furnished a dupli- 
cate to the faithful Sulima for twenty 
francs, and once more the occupants of 
the harem enjoyed liberty. 

Last night Mohammed, more or less 
under the influence of the wine of the 
infidel, returned home sooner than was 
his custom, and discovered this new 
treachery, whereupon he _ sentenced all 
four women to death. When the police 
burst into the flat, attracted by; the fran- 
tic screams of the women, they found 
Mohammed preparing to play the part 
of Othello, and to be his own executioner. 
Infuriated at being balked in his  ven- 
geance, he attacked the rescuers and 
fought like a madman. It took six po- 
licemen to overpower him and bind him 
fast. He is now in prison, while the 
authorities are wondering what to do 
with his harem.—Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger.”’ 

It is now possible to hear and_ see 
plants grow. In the apparatus of two 
Germans, the growing plant is connect- 
ed with a disc having in its center an 
indicator which moves visibly and regu- 
larly, and this movement, magnified 
fifty times over a scale, shows the pro- 
gress in growth. When the disc and 
indicator—which are of metal—are 
brought into circuit with an_ electric 
hammer, the current being interrupted 
at divisions of the disc, the growth of 
the plant is perceptible to the ear as well 
as to the eye. 
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thoroughly 
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as other aprarem™, which do not 
machine 


e pump plunger rod is covered with 
spraying potatoes or orchards. 


come up to your expectations—could we? 
We have some 


How the “Brown” Auto- 
Spray Pays for Itself 


T ‘‘Brown’’ Auto-Spray will pay for 


pe increase the yield on an average o 
ushels per acre. 
Now, at 50c. a bushel, this means a gain 
of $50 per acre. 
In fact, the New York Agricultural Ex- 
riment Station experts, in a test conducted 
y them, showed a gain of 130 bushels per 


our specially constructed pump which has 
three times the power of any spraying-pumip, 
. F throws the spray into the vine, with /hree 

times the ap of the average sprayer, turning the leaves over and spraying them 
on both sides, and minimizing all danger of blight rot and insect de- 


So, a potato crop of but ‘wo acres would more than pay for the cos/ of our 
sprayer and your crop would be protected better than ever before. 

his Auto-Spray will last for jin years, making it worth 7} times as much 

t longer than /wo years on an average. 

asting fifteen years must naturally be made of tue strongest material. 

The ‘‘ Brown ’’ is built on a mezda/ foundation, giving it great strength and solidily. 

The wheels are of Aeavy ‘‘Sarvin’’ pattern, such as are used on fire engines. 

The pump is made of so/id brass throughout. 


cannot get into the machinery. The nozzle-holder is so constructed that it may 
be adjusted up and down for use with either /a 
themselves are adjusted for vows of different widths. 

In connection with this important feature is an automatic regulator which 
accurately gauges the force of the spray, for the purpose in view, whether for 


But you don’t have to take our word for these facts. 
and we will send you a ‘‘ Brown”? Auto-Spray for a /ree trial on your farm. if 
it does not do a// that we claim for it, send zt back 

We couldn’t make this offer, unless we were sure that the machine would 


special circulars, which we would be glad to send you, giving 
some valuable details regarding our sprayer as compared with others. 
Better write for them fo-day. They will show you how to save money. 


‘ 


itselfin one season if you plant du/ 
two acres of potatoes. 

Because, by using this Auto-Spray, 
100 


as a result of using the ‘‘ Brown ’’—for 


Any 


a shield, so dirt falling from the wheel 


or small vines, and the nozzles 


Just write us a letter 


to us. 





E. C. BROWN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


amount of work we can do with it. 


2% hours and the work was done pe: 
make a mistake in purchasing one of E. C. Brown & 
built for heav: 
machines in the first place. We or an 
dearest in the end, sowe sent it back and 
and the work it does, 


R. F. D. No. 1.—Osborn, Ohio, Jan. 1st, 1906. 


Dear Sirs:—The 11-F Sprayer reached us in good condition, and was more 
We have found the machine to be all you claim 


represented it in any way whatever, pump works so easy to joped any pressure from 50 to rso 
Ibs., as we desired, with perfect ease to itself. The five nozzles made a pene fog as we went through the field. 
We used the machine on 40 acres of potatoes and the tobacco also. We sprayed six acres of tobacco in 


spra 
rfectly. We Slt amas all who are interested in spra 
Co.’s machines. They are mechanically constructed and 
work and longs Suveniy » Theonly matter we have to regret 
fe other machine made by another firm which was cheaper but by far the 
one of your 11-F Sprayers and are very wel! plea 
Very truly yours, (Sign: 


than gion with the quality and 
‘or it, and you have not mis- 


ying: surely will not 
is that we did not order one of your 


with it 
ed) E. F. BOWMAN. 











We make the /argesi line of sprayers 





one-half an hour. 


are very sensitive, love society and like 


poses. 
? THE E. C. BROWN CO., 53 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


in America, and suitable for all pury 
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National Fruit Grower Notes. 


Thinning fruit not only increases the 
quality, but almost insures the bearing 
of another crop next year. From 40 
to 80 per cent. of the fruit may be tak- 
en off, ani as much gathered of super- 
ior quality as if all had remained. Less 
labor is required and more profit de- 
rived. 

The fruit trees of Kansas have ~— re- 
eently been numbered at 17,970,966 by 
the State Horticultural society. Of these 
13,581,365 are bearing trees, and 4,389- 
601 are non-bearing. The non-bearing 
trees are those too small to bear. Ap- 
ples number largest for a single variety 
of fruit, with peaches a close second. 

For the year ending June 30, 1904, the 
United States imported 23,670,761 pounds 
of walnuts, valued at $1,729,378. France 
sent us 17,123,083 pounds; Italy, 3,084,689 
pounds, and Chile, 1,938,322 pounds. 
During the same year the United States 
imported 9,838,852 pounds of almonds, val- 
ed at $1,246,474; cocoanuts to the value of 
$971,852, and nuts of varieties not speci- 
fied to the value of $1,523,462. 

A twenty-two acre walnut grove near 
Fullerton, Cal., was recently sold at 
$606 per acre. This looks like a pretty 
stiff price, but they are reporting sales 
of orange zroves down there at over 
$1,000 per acre. At the same time 
there are both orange groves and wal- 
nut -groves in California that can’t be 
made to pay expenses’ because they 
were not planted in the right place. 

While a tree grown without removal 
and allowed to remain and bear fruit 
just where the seed began to sprout is 
abstractly the best of all trees, there is 
no shortening of the tap root or limi- 
tation of the laterals, which always oc- 
curs more or less in transplanting. But 
growing trees in this way is both in- 
convenient and expensive, and in addi- 
tion a much longer time must elapse be- 
fore the tree bears, as it is well known 
that frequent transplanting when small, 
and especially cutting off the tap root, 
tends to produce early fruitfulness. 

The compost pile is appreciated only 
by those who have made use of one. 
Now is the time to make one for spring 
use, Any vegetable or animal refuse 
may go into the pile. Manure from 
the stables and poultry hovses, straw, 
grass, decaying vegetables and fruit, 
meat, even dead cats and rats—anything 
except weeds with ripe seeds—all make 
compost. If the pile is out of doors, 
make it four or five feet high, so that 
the rain will not soak it too much. 
Keep it compact. Fork it over fre- 
quently, so as to prevent too much heat- 
ing in the center. A better place than 





the open ground is under cover, but in 
that case water should be added now 
and then. Soap suds and slops are good 
for it. When this is thoroughly com- 
posted, it will be found very useful next 
spring. 





Michigan Fruit Growing. 

When ‘should we spray for curl-leaf 
of the peach? Mr. Farrand: In the 
spring. before the leaves start, with solu- 
tion of copper sulphate; and again after 
the leaves are out, using Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The sulphate unmixed with lime 
will kill foliage but will not harm eith- 
ed bark.or buds, and thus spraying kills 
the germs of the fungus which causes 
curf-leaf and which winters. upon the 
buds and twigs. 

How is it best te save manure? Mr. 
Hull: Use enough bedding to absorb all 
the liquid manure, and for this purpose 
shredded cornstalks are best. It should 
be drawn and spread upon the fields as 
soon as it is made, in order that its 
elements may be at once taken by the 
soil before they can in any way escape, 
for loss of these elements begins immed- 
iately. As to care of manure, when for 
any reason it cannot be hauled out, sit- 
uations differ. I keep all mine under a 
shed with a cement floor, except when I 
feed in the field, as sometimes I do with 
sheep and cattle, feeding where I wish 
manure to remain. It is better to haul it 
out immediately. Still, in the shed it is 
worked over by hogs and fowls seeking 
the undigested corn, and made better for 
this, and not much is lost because it is 
kept dry. Very little of the elements of 
manure is lost by washing in rains, if in- 
deed any is. The soil holds it unless the 
flow of water is so excessive as to take 
it over the surface and entirely out of 
the field. 

Are oats sown with clover a protection 
to it? Mr. Hull: They may be under 
some circumstances, but there is danger 
that their ranker growth will smother 
the clover. I prepare the soil carefully 
and sow clover alone, 

How can we make the farm and farm 
life attractive to young people? Mr. 
Hull: We fail to tell them there is as 
much use for brains upon the farm as 
anywhere else. We should teach them 
the opposite of this, which is the truth, 
and that life upon the farm may be made 
as attractive as life anywhere else, with 
very great advantages in many respects 
over any other calling. Don’t ever apol- 
ogize for being a farmer. Farming is 
the best business on earth, the freest. 
There are the most wonderful things in 
the world, on the farm, marvels of life 
and development and energy, things call- 








FIVE THOUSAND BUSHELS OF APPLES FROM A NIAGARA COUNTY, N. Y., 


ORCHARD. 





ing for the deepest scientific learning, 
and things of marvelous beauty. Teach 
the children to understand this and help 
them to see these things. 





Orchard Spraying.—Spraying should 
be done for scab before the trees blos- 
som, using a solution of copp2r sulphate; 
and again, at least once, soon after the 
blossoms fall, this time using Bordeaux 
mixture for scab, with Paris green in- 
cluded for the codlin moth, says M. L. 
Dean before Michigan Institute. The 
poison is also desirable for use against 
canker worms and other leaf-eating in- 
sects. This should be done twice in 
June and again about the first week 
in August, this time for the second 
brood of codlin moths. In the early 
spring, or after the leaves fall in autumn 
spraying should be done for the San 
Jose scale if the least of it be discovered 
anywhere. The spray in this case kills 
by contact, and the trees should be thor- 
oughly wetted with it. A mixture of lime, 
salt and sulphur is’ used, and while 
this is effectual it caa never kill all. The 
usual formula is twenty-five pounds of 
lime, fifteen pounds of sulphur, and eight 
of salt. Use a jacket kettle, first boil- 
ing the Jime after slaking, making a 
paste of the sulphur before adding it, 
then putting in the salt. Boil half an 
hour, the slaking lime helping much in 
this operation. Have cold water at hand 
to add a little if the mi>ture threatens 
to boil over. Dilute to fifty gallons and 
spray while warm. It becomes sticky 


when cold. Get a good spray pump. 
An inferior one is worthless. 
Cultivate the orchard thoroughly, 


though sometimes growers are success- 
ful by leaving it in sod but pasturing it 
and adding fertilizer at times. Never 
raise hay in the bearing orchard, nor any 
crop which returns nothing to the soil. 
The mulching system is successful in 
some cases, but when begun it must be 
kept up, for the roots come to the sur- 
face and must not be much disturbed, 
and the mulch acts 1s manure. Barn- 
yard manure is always good, if you have 
it. Some get manure from stockyards 
by the carload. At the station it is the 
practice to sow clover every year in 
August, turning it under in May. Oats 
are good as a cover-crop. In some way 
keep up the supply of nitrogen and hum- 
us. 

Mr. Brewster Peabody of Allegan was 
asked to tell of his orchard management, 
He said he had ten acres of apple trees, 
mostly Baldwins, and they were very 
profitable, giving from 900 to 1,200 barrels 
in bearing years, He does not culti- 


vate always, but sows clover and turns 
it under once in three years. The old, 
scaly bark is scraped off and the or- 
chard trimmed each year. He finds the 
fruit is of inferior color if grgwn too 
low. 





Better Farming.—We should insist up- 
on better cultivation of the land, says 
J. J. Hill. For on that one item de- 
pends your future growth and prosper- 
ity, and there is no other item to which 
you can look; no other source of wealth 
than that which comes out of the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

If the soil is protected, if it is intelli- 
gently handled, if your crops are prop- 
erly rotated, if the land is fertilized and 
rested and intelligently handled, you 
have a mine in the soil that will never 
be exhausted; quite unlike the other 
mine. 

The millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars coming into the Northwest 
from the annual crops, while it is large, 
it isn’t half as large as it ought to be. 


The Farm Garden. 


Now is a good time to resolve on hav- 
ing the best garden in the neighborhood, 
says “Farm, Field and Fireside.” The 
farm garden may be and should be the 
most profitable piece of ground on the 
farm. Fresh fruit and vegetables in 
abundance mean good health and this 
is a great deal more valuable’ than 
money. A good living is one of the most 
valuable accompaniments of a well man- 
aged farm. No farm is well managed 
without a good garden. If your garden 
is short and square get out early some 
morning and tear the fence away from 
the far end. Then exxtend your plans 
for planting next spring clear across the 
first field. Make the rows long enough 
to cultivate with a horse. 








Dying Uncle—“I’m sorry, nephew, that 
you are not interested in religion and 
charities.” Expectant Nephew—“Oh, but 
I am, I am! There’s nothing I am 80 
wrapped up in.” Dying Uncle—‘That’s 
good—that’s good. Then you won’t be 
hurt when I tell you that I’ve left my 
entire fortune to the church.’’—Cleve- 
land “Leader.” . 





China has finally gone teetotally back 
on artificially grown ginseng. This is 
a second edition of the Belgian hare 
boom. There will be some loss when 
superstition gives way in this manner 
China is the only market for ginseng. 





Dogs bark at every one they do not 
know. A foolish man is wont to be 
scared at every (new) idea, 
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Rise Liars, 
And Salute Your Queen 
Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias 


G 


IVE EAR! 


A Young Girl said to a Cooking School Teacher in New York: ‘If You Make One Statement as False as 


This burst of true American girl indig- 
nation was caused by the teacher saying 
that Grape-Nuts, the popular pre-digest- 
ed food, was made of stale bread shipped 
in and sweetened. 

The teacher colored up and changed 
the subject. 

There is quite an assortment of travel- 
ing and stay-at-home members of the 
tribe of Ananias who tell their false- 
hoods for a variety of reasons. 

In the spring it is the custom on a cat- 
tle ranch to have-a “round-up,” and 
brand the cattle, so we are going to have 
a “round-up,” and brand these cattle and 
place them in their proper pastures. 





FIRST PASTURE. 

Cooking school teachers—this in- 
cludes ‘‘teachers” who have ap- 
plied to us for a weekly pay if 
they would say “something nice” 
about Grape-Nuts and Postum, and 
when we have declined _to hire 
them to do this they get waspy and 
show their true colors. 

This also includes “demonstra- 
tors” and “lecturers” sent out by 
a certain sanitarium to sell foods 
made there, and these people in- 
structed by the small-be-whiskered- 
doctor—the head of the institution 
—to tell these prevarications (you 
can speak the stronger word if you 
like). This same little doctor con-. 
ducts a small magazine in which 
there is a department of ‘answers 
to correspondents,” many ‘of the 
questions as well as the answers be- 
ing written by the aforesaid doc- 
tor. ' 

In this column sometime ago ap- 
peared the statement: “No, we 
cannot recommend the use of 
Grape-Nuts for it is nothing but 
bread with glucose poured over it.” 
Right then he showed his badge as 
a member of the tribe of Ananias. 
He may have been a member for 
some time before, and so he has 
caused these “lecturers” to descend 
into the ways of the tribe wherever 
they go. 

When the young lady in New 
York put the “iron on” to this 
“teacher” and branded~her right 
we sent $10.00 to the girl for her 
pluck and bravery. 














SECOND PASTURE. 

Editors of “Trade” papers known 
as grocers’ papers. 

Remember, we don’t put the 
brand on all, by any means. Only 
those that require it. These mem- 
bers of the tribe have demanded 
that we carry advertising in their 
papers and when we do not consid- 








campaign of vituperation and slan- 
der, printing from time to time 
manufactured slurs on Postum or 
Grape-Nuts. When they go far 
enough we set our legal force at 
work and hale them to the judge to 
answer. If the pace has been hot 
enough to throw some of _ these 
“cattle” over on their backs, feet 
tied and “bellowing,” do you think 
we should be blamed? They gam- 
bol around with tails held high and 
jump _§sstifflegged with a very 
“cocky” air while they have fuli 
range, but when the rope is thrown 
over them “‘it’s different.” 

Should we untie them because 
they bleat soft and low? Or should 
we put the iron on, so that people 
will know the brand? 

Let’s keep them in this pasture, 
anyhow. 








THIRD PASTURE. 

Now we come to a frisky lot, the 
“Labor Union” editors. You know 
down in Texas a weed called “Loco” 
is sometimes eaten by a steer and 
produces a derangement of the 
brain that makes the steer “batty” 
or crazy. Many of these editors are 
‘“Locoed” from hate of anyone 
who will not instantly obey the 
“demands” of a labor union and it 
is the universal habit of such writ- 
ers to go straight into a system of 
personal vilification, manufactur- 
ing any sort of falsehood through 
which to vent their spleen. We 
assert that the common citizen has 
a right to live and breathe air 
without asking permission of the 
labor trust and this has brought 
down on us the hate of these edi- 
tors, When they go far enough 
with their libels, is it harsh for us 
to get judgment against them and 
have our lawyers watch for a 
chance to attach money due them 
from others? (For they are usually 
irresponsible.) 

Keep your eye out for the “Lo- 
coed”’ editor. 











Now let all these choice specimens 
take notice: 


We will deposit one thousand or fifty 
thousand dollars to be covered by a like 
amount from them, or any one of them, 
and if there was ever one ounce of old 
bread or any other ingredient different 
than our selected wheat and barley with 
a little salt and yeast used in the making 
of Grape-Nuts, we will lose the money. 

Our pure food factories are open at all 
times to visitors, and thousands pass 
through each month, inspecting every 
department and every process, Our fac- 
tories aré so clean that one could, with 
good relish, eat a meal from the floors. 

The work people, both men and wo- 
men, are of the highest grade in the 
state of Michigan, and according to the 


state labor réports, are the highest paid 











er it advisable they institute a 


in the state for similar work. 


That, All You Have Said About Foods is Absolutely Unreliable.” 
















Let us tell you exactly what you will 
see when you inspect the manufacture of 
Grape-Nuts. You will find tremendous 
elevators containing the choicest wheat 
and barley possible to buy. These 
grains are carried through long convey- 
ers to grinding mills, and there convert- 
ed into flour. Then the machines make 
selection of the proper quantities of this 
flour in the proper proportion and these 
parts are blended into a general flour 
which passes over to the big dough mix- 
ing machines, there water, salt and a lit- 
tle yeast are added and the dough knead- 
ed the proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barley 
having been ground it was passed 
though about one hundred hours of 
soaking in water, then placed on warm 
floors and slightly sprouted, developing 
the diastase in the barley, which changes 
the starch in the grain into a form of 
sugar. 

Now after we have passed it into 


is evident from the remarkable solubil- 

eee ore 
ity of the preparation, no less than one- 
half of it being soluble in cold water. 


The soluble part contains chiefly dextrin 
and no starch. In appearance ‘Grape- 
Nuts’ resembles fried bread-crumbs. The 
grains are brown and crisp, with a 
pleasant taste not unlike slightly burnt 
malt. According to our analysis the 
following is the composition of ‘Grape- 
Nuts:’ Moisture, 6.02 per cent.; mineral 
matter, 2.01 per cent.; fat, 1.60 per cent.; 
proteids, 15.00 per cent.; soluble carbohy- 
drates &c., 49.40 per cent.; and un- 
altered carbohydrates (insoluble), 25.97 
per cent. The features worthy of note 
in this analysis are the excellent propor- 
tion af proteid, mineral matters, and 
soluble carbohydrates per cent. The 
mineral matter was rich in phosphoric 
acid. ‘Grape-Nuts’ is described as a 
brain and nerve food, whatever that 
may be, Our analysis, at any rate, shows 








dough and it has been kneaded long 
enough, it is moulded by machinery into 
loaves about 18 inches long and 5 or 6! 
inches in diameter. It is put into this) 
shape for convenience in second cooking. | 

These great loaves are sliced by ma-| 
chinery and the slices placed on wire | 
trays, these trays, in turn, placed on 
great steel trucks, and rolled into the 
secondary ovens, each perhaps 75 or 80 
feet long. There the food is subjected to 
@ long low heat and the starch which has} 
not been heretofore transformed, is) 
turned into a form of sugar generally | 
known as Post Sugar. It can be seen 
glistening on the granules of Grape-Nuts 
if held toward the light, and this sugar 
is not poured over or put on the food as 
these prevaricators ignorantly assert. On 
the contrary the sugar exudes from the 
interior of each little granule during the 
process of manufacture, and reminds one 
of the little white particles of sugar that 
come out on the end of a hickory log 
after it has been sawed off and allowed 
to stand for a length of time. 

This Post Sugar is the most digestible 
food known for human use. It is so per- 
fect in its adaptability that mothers with 
very young infants will pour a little 
warm milk over two or three spoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts, thus washing the sugar off 
from the granules and carrying it with the 
milk to the bottom of the dish. Then 
this milk charged with Post Sugar is fed 
to the infants producing the most satis- 
factory results, for the baby has food 
that it can digest quickly and will go off 
to sleep well fed and contented. 

When baby gets two or three months 
old it is the custom of some mothers to 
allow the Grape-Nuts to soak in -the 
milk a little longer and become mushy, 
whereupon a little of the food can be fed 
in addition to the milk containing the 
washed off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for a 
baby food, but these facts are stated as 
an illustration of a perfectly digestible 
food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength 
for the great athletes. It is in common 
use by physicians in their own families | 
and among their patients, and can be 
seen on the table of every first-class 
college in the land. 

We quote from the London “Lancet” 
analysis as follows: 

“The basis of nomenclature of this 
preparation is evidently an American 
pleasantry, since ‘Grape-Nuts’ is derived 
solely from cereals. The preparatory 
process undoubtedly converts the food 
constituents into a much more digestible 











condition than in the raw cereal. This 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape-Nuts ana Postum 


that it is a nutritive of a high order, 
since it contains the constituents of a 
complete food in very satisfactory and 
rich proportion and in an easily assimil- 
able state.” 

An analysis made by the Canadian 

a esc eet 
government some time ago shows that 
ia nateeenelltineeaiiiieemiineel 
Grape-Nuts contains nearly ten times 
the digestible elements contained in 
ordinary cereals, and foods, and nearly 
twice the amount contained in any oth- 
er food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically 
every successful physician in America 
and London. 

We print this statement in order that 
the public may know the exact facts 
upon which we stake our honor and will 
back it with any amount of money that 
any person or corporation will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these 
choice specimens of the tribe of Ananias. 


When you hear a_ cooking school 
teacher or any other person assert that 
either Postum or Grape-Nuts are made 
of any other ingredients than those 
printed on the packages and as we say 
they are made, send us the name and 
address, also name of two or three wit- 
nesses, and if the evidence is clear enough 
to get a judgment we will right that 
wrong quickly. 

Our business has always been con- 
dueted on as high a grade of human in- 
telligence as we are capable of, and we 
propose to clear the deck of these pre- 
varicators and liars whenever and 
wherever they can be found. 

Attention is again called to the gen- 
eral and broad invitation to visitors to 
go through our works where they will 
be shown the most minute process and 
device in order that they may under- 
stand how pure and clean and wholesome 
Grape-Nuts and Postum are. 


There is an old saying among busi- 
ness men that there is some chance to 
train a fool, but there is no room for a 


liar, for you never can tell where you are, 


and we hereby serve notice on all the 
members of this ancient tribe of Ananias 
that they may follow their calling in 
other lines, but when they put forth 
their lies about Grape-Nuts and Pos- 
tum, we propose to give them an op- 
portunity to answer to the proper au- 
thorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that 
if a person would lie about one item, it 
brands the whole discourse as absolutely 
unreliable. 

Keep your iron ready and brand these 
“mavericks” whenever you find them 
running loose, 
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Our Orchard Department. 








Serene é 











The Apple Orchard. 


“The Apple Orchard and its Care” was 
the subject taken by Mr. T. A. Farrand, 
superintendent of the South Haven ex- 
periment station, who took the place of 
the advertised speaker, M. L. Dean, at 
the Farmers’ Institute. Every man 
should have an apple orchard, for of 
all fruits the apple is most useful and in 
a dietary way is most needed; yet no 
man should put out an orchard unless he 
will take care of it. An apple orchard 
may be grown anywhere out of the low- 
est soils, though in general the higher or 
better drained locations should be 
dhosen; but the farm orchard may be 
on either the heaviest or lightest soil and 
still make profitable return for the care 
bestowed. When planting more exten- 
sively, with the matter of income in 
view, some other things are to be con- 
sidered. In ground prepared as for a 
corn crop, the trees should be planted not 
less than forty feet apart for such varie- 
ties as Baldwin, Spy, Grimes, and Hub- 
bardston. Thirty feet may be sufficient 
for some others. A good way is to 
place the trees forty feet apart that are 
to be permanent, placing midway be- 
tween these such kinds as Qldenberg, 
Wagener, etc., which come into bearing 
early, removing these when the others 
need the room. The best trees should 
be selected for setting, not too big and 
high, and head them low. Apples like 
the heavier soils best, but they can be 


successfully grown in light soil, only 
they require more care. Prune care- 
fully until they are four or five years 


old, in order to get good heads—but do 
not do this work with an axe. Use a 
saw, and cut limbs or twigs close to the 
body or larger limbs in order that they 
may heal over. Never leave a stub, as 
rot is sure to result, soon extending 
deeply into the tree and weakening if 
not killing it. Trim so as to admit air 
freely and plenty of sunlight. 

For a commercial orchard Yellow 
Transparent may be recommended, and 
Oldenburg and Wealthy, the latter hav- 
ing been originated by Peter Gideon and 
is one of the best. These for fall apples, 
and it is well not to plant such too free- 
ly. I hardly know whether to recom- 
mend Spy. It is a magnificent apple, 
but is long in coming into bearing, so 
much so that it is now not extensively 
planted. Jonathan is finer in quality in 
Michigan, though smaller, than in the 
West. It commands always the highest 
price of all. Grimes is of fine quality, 


has excellent characteristics in other 
ways, and has become well estab- 
lished in market demand. Hubbard- 


ston is one of the very best of winter 


©. 


A BUSY WOMAN 
Can Do the Work of 3 or 4 If Well Fed. 








An energetic young woman living just 
outside of New York writes: 

“T am at present doing all the house- 
work of a dairy farm, caring for two 
children, a vegetable and flower garden, 
a large number of fowls, besides man- 
aging an extensive exchange business 
through the mails and pursuing my reg- 
ular avocation as a writer for several 
newspapers and magazines (designing 
fancy work for the latter) and all the 
energy and ability to do this I owe to 
Grape-Nuts food. 

“It was not always so, and a year ago 
when the shock of my nursing baby’s 
death utterly prostrated me and deranged 
my stomach and nerves so that I could 
not assimilate as much as a mouthful of 
solid food, and was in even worse condi- 
tion mentally, he would have been a rash 
prophet who would have predicted that 
it ever would be so. 

“Prior to this great grief I had suffered 
for years with impaired digestion, insom- 
nia, agonizing cramps in the stomach, 
pain in the side, constipation, and other 
bowel derangements, all these were 
familiar to my daily life. Medicines 
gave me no relief—nothing did, until a 
few months ago, at a friend’s suggestion, 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food, and 
subsequently gave up coffee entirely and 
adopted Postum Food Coffee at all my 
meals. 

“To-day I am free from all the troubles 
I have enumerated. My digestion is 
simply perfect, I assimilate my food 
without the least distress, enjoy sweet, 
restful sleep, and have a buoyant feel- 
ing of pleasure in. my varied duties. In 
fact, I am a new woman, entirely made 
over, and I repeat, I owe it all to Grape- 
Nuts and Postum Coffee.”” Name given 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ 


in pkgs. 


apples, and its production is increasing. 
Baldwin should be included, though some 
object to it because of slowness in bear- 
ing. It is one of Michigan’s greatest 
apples though its quality is low. Other- 
wise than as to these, suit yourselves. 

Do not rob the soil. While the orchard 
is young, grow corn, beans, potatoes, 
then sow clover and plow it under. Such 
a rotation is not harmful to the trees, 
but after a few years stop it and leave 
the ground to the trees alone. Fertiliza- 
tion is important and should be kept up. 
Formerly spraying was not necessary, 
but now it must be done. Both codling 
moth and scab must be continually com- 
batted; but, this done, finer apples can 
be produced, with modern methods oth- 
erwise, than were grown under old con- 
ditions. 


The Orchard from Start to Finish 
Prepared for Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The following paragraphs represent the 
best thoughts of many writers on this 
subject, thus forming a consensus of 
opinion regarding the establishment of a 
successful orchard: 

There can be no successful tree plant- 
ny without a successful man at the back 
of it. 

You cannot make a thoroughbred out 
of a scrub, either in animals, plants or 
trees. 

A tree should have plenty of life and 
vigor at the start, in order to make a 
fair growth the first season. 

A good body and a poor head answer 
about the same purpose on a tree as on 
@& man. 

There are more failures in tree plant- 
ing from failure of the planter than from 
any other cause. ’ 

My advice to a man contemplating the 
planting of an orchard is not to begin 
unless he is confident that he will do his 
part for the next ten years. 

Don’t select a spot that is good for 
nothing else, but arrange to have some- 
thing for your trees to live on after they 
are planted. 

The trees should be young and. thrifty, 
preferably not over two years old. 

The transplanting should be done in a 
careful manner, and the soil well packed 
around the roots without injuring them. 

A mulch around each tree will help it 
the first season. A few forkfuls of old 
strawy manure will answer. 

After setting, each shoot should be cut 
back to two buds, and then annually 
trimmed, cultivated, fertilized, and pro- 
tected from insects. 

The prime essentials to successful tree 
planting are common sense, industry, 
perseverance and faith. 

Get your trees direct from some reli- 
able nursery. You will thus save half 
the traveling tree agent’s price, and will 
stand a far better chance of getting what 
you. order. 

A mistake in varieties will be a serious 
one, because you will be a long time in 
finding it out, and then cannot remedy 
it. 

Ascertain what varieties are most suc- 
cessful m your locality, and take the 
advice of those having experience under 
your conditions. At the same time try 
some new ones which have not yet been 
tested there. 

Keep grass and weeds cleared away in 
fall so there will be no shelter for mice 
in winter. 

The greatest objection to setting apple 
along fences and walls, and around your 
fields, is the great liability of their being 
destroyed by mice which are thus har- 
bored and work under the snow banks 
in winter. 

A mixture of soot, lime, and sulphur, 
made into a paste and rubbed on the tree 
will act as a préventative of damage by 
mice, rabbits and borers. 

An emulsion of kerosene oil will at 
least check all kinds of bark louse and 
scale, and is safer to apply before the 
buds start. 

An “ounce of prevention” is the best 
remedy for borers. _The way to get 
them out is never to let them get in. Dig 
all loose earth.and sod away from the 
base of the tree in early spring, and then 
paint the trunk with something. Cement 
and skimmed milk, lime whitewash, 
whale oil soap, all are good. 

To “him that overcometh” shall go the 
profits naturally belonging to him who 
neglects and fails.—I. F. T. 





Apples a Good Investment. 


As I was eating my beautiful Banana 
apples to-day I said to my wife and 
children, how many people there are who 
would like to enjoy some of this delicious 
fruit. 

In order to have the fruit they would 
have to pay 20 cents for one tree. 

Would this be a good investment? 











How could a man make a better in- 
vestment of 20 cents than to buy and 
plant an apple tree of any choice variety? 

These Banana apples are. like bur- 
nished gold.. They are large and tempt- 
ing 'to look upon,or to bite into. The flesh 
is crisp, tender and fragrant. 


Pruning toInduce Fruit Bearing. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
few years ago I bought a ten-acre apple 
orchard. The most of this orchard was 
on high rolling somewhat sandy ground. 
In the center of the orehard was alow 
place where for a number of years pota- 
toes had been raised. On this potato 
ground the apple trees were much the 
largest, but woul? never bear fruit. This 
orchard had been neglected. I com- 
menced to prune in early spring and got 
around to these big trees on the low 
ground just as the leaves had got their 
full size. I pruned them very heavy. 
That year they set fruit spears a plenty 
and the next year they bore a large crop 
of apples. One large tree that had 
never borne a pail of apples in any one 
year had thirty-two bushels of fine 
fruit. I think this productiveness was 
caused by heavy trimming just as_ the 
leaves had got their full growth.—Horace 
F,. Wilcox, California. 


Trees Planted by Johnny Apple- 
seed. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I see 
in the March number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower an article about Johnny Apple- 
seed. I think the Crowell Publishing 
company of Springfield, Ohio, published 
a sketch of his life and there was a mon- 
ument erected a few years ago at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to his memory. Thirty-five 
or forty years ago in my father’s orch- 
ard in Putnam county, Ohio, there were 
very large apple trees that we always 
called Indian apples, as they were grow- 
ing and bearing on the land when my 
father purchased it. The trees were 
loaded with fruit every year, but we 
never used them for anything but cider. 
To me they were like our Ben Davis, 
except they were a fall or early winter 
apple, but in color, shape and quality 
they resembled Ben Davis. I have since 
learned that these trees were planted by 
Apple Seed Johnny. I would like to ask 
New York grape growers if they have 
any trouble about Concord grape ripen- 
ing uneven. We spray here with very 
strong Bordeaux mixture and last sea- 
son cut away some of the growth to let 
in air and sunshine but we can hardly 
get even ripened bunches of fruit. I 
only wish we had a Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er in our part of the country that would 
give such helps to fruit growers. Our 
climate and soil are so different and va- 
rieties, too, We all surely enjoy your 
paper.—Elva Stebbins, Columbus, Kan- 
sas. 

Reply: We do not have the trouble 
spoken of with Concord grape. Possibly 
you allow it to overbear.—Editor. 











Making Improved Cider. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—We have 
done considerable work regarding the 
manufacture of cider with the use of spe- 
cial ferments, and have confirmed the 
results that have been obtained in other 
countries that more uniform and satis- 
factory fermentations can be obtained 
in that special manner. The flavor of a 
product fermented with special yeasts 
is superior to that fermented by ordinary 
yeasts. ‘The advantages to be obtained 
in this way have been greatly exagger- 
ated, however. The differences in 
flavor while distinct and uniform are not 
nearly so great as has been represented. 

While we were studying this question 
we were able to supply samples of 
yeasts to those who were particularly 
equipped to use them. Special equip- 
ment and great care are required for 
their use. Our work on this subject has 
been suspended for the present, however, 
and I regret to say that we have no 
yeasts for distribution—H. W. Wiley, 
Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Coal Ashes Mulching Trees. 


So far I have seen nothing in your 
journal about putting coal ashes around 
the crowns and (2 feet or more) of fruit 
trees—all kinds of fruit trees. Some- 
where, some time, ago I saw an account 
of a trial that was successful. Can C, 
A. Green says a word about it?—G. W. 
Bullard, Tufts College, Mass. 

Reply: Coal ashes make a good mulch 
for fruit trees, plants or vines, and pre- 
vent weeds and grass from growing. 
Yes, I have used coal ashes with good 
results in that way. They will be most 
helpful on clayey soil, but will be helpful 
oh any soil. Spread the coal ashes 4 to 
6 inches deep over a space at least 4 feet 
across, near the base of the tree. Such 
ashes contain a little fertility, but..are 
helpful mainly as a’ mulch, keeping the 








SAVE $10.00 


Vou can do this if you buy. your carriage of-us, Ask 
tit. 






_ Cor Winns 


= tax VY 


aos me 
NO. 229 S. RUNABOUT 


Price, $43.75 


If you intend to buy a carriage of any description this 
spring and want to save money on your purchase, write 
to us for our new carriage catalogue. We shall be pleased 
to mail it to you free. e can show you over 75 differ. 
ent styles of high-grade carriages at the lowest prices 
ever quoted on high-grade work. If interested write to 

ROCHESTER VEHICLE Co., 
Station B. Rochester, N. Y, 


SPECIAL CROPS =: 


herbs and unusual meg making crops. 3 months’ trial, 25 cts., 
sample, 10 cts. Address 
Pub. SPECIAL CROPS, Box G. F., Skaneateles, N.Y, 


Cheap as Wood. 



















shipping to users only, at manufacturers ales « No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it tonday, 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
CEMENT BLOCKS 


We furnish the machineand instructions, 
SAVE Y on your buildings. 


in making blocks fot 
Money the trade. Write for 
, booklet ‘CEMENT AGE.” It’s FREE, 
=* REED MFG. CO., Box 105, Springfield, 0. 
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for catalogue. 
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YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


If the Superior Cream Separator 
does not do all we claim n for it. Effects 
a oo separation in from 

- 90 minutes, without mixing water 

. With the milk. Used and recommend- 

ed by 60,000 farmers. —. le, practi- 

cal, "oonomicel. -day for 
full particulars and tesnemiale. 


Superior Cream Separator Co., 
106 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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SELMAN BROS., 
Box 206 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 








soil benéath loose and moist.—C. A. G. 










GREEN’S 
Wedding Announcement 


He loved the girl very much, 
That was his business. 
She loved him just as well, 
That was her business. 
They decided to be married, 
That was their business. 
They will need Vines, Plants 
and Trees for their garden, 
That’s OUR business. 
We have a surplus of As 


paragus 
plants, Poplar and Anple. trees. Send 
or free catalog; also Fruit Magazine. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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W. M. MUNSON 
Horticulturist of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Orino, Me. 








Apple Trees on Rough Land, 


There are thousands of acres of fer- 
tile land encumbered by rocks, which 
will make profitable apple orchards. I 
refer to rocky land that has been pas- 
tured for many years on which there is 
not much brush growing. Rocks do not 
interfere with the growth of trees. Such 
rocky land, having never been plowed 
perhaps, is usually remarkably fertile. 
The fact that rocks are visible on the 
surface indicates that rocks exist below 
out of sight, and this indicats that the 
soil is well drained. Therefore there are 
many reasons why rocky soil will make 
a good orchard even though it is not pos- 
sible to plow or cultivate the soil. Hach 
year for five years the soil about the 
tree, as far as the roots extend, should 
be cultivated with a pick, spade or hoe; 
or what is better, should be mulched 
with strawy manure heavy enough to 
prevent the growth of grass or weeds 
near the tree. After the trees become 
well established they will bear good 
crops of fruit in such soil without cul- 
tivation. 

I do not favor planting orchards of 
any kind on newly cleared land that is 
full of sprouts of young trees and bush- 
es, since I have found it very difficult to 
subdue this undergrowth. Notwithstand- 
ing my experience I hear every year 
people recommending the planting of or- 
chards on newly cleared timberland that 
has not been subdued. 


The Mellon Apple. 


This famous old variety is but little 
known to the average orchardist, and 
yet is one of the finest quality. The tree 
is not a rank grower. That the growth 
of some varieties of fruits is slow is 
one reason why many valuable varieties 
are not propagated in nurseries and not 
widely disseminated.| The buyers of 
trees are not discriminating and if the 
nurseryman sends them a tree of the 
Mellon apple and it does not happen to 
be so straight and vigorous as the Spy, 
Ben Davis or Baldwin the buyer is dis- 
satisfied. This discourages the nursery- 
man from growing superior fruits that 
grow slowly and somewhat crooked in 
the nursery. 

I am at this date luxuriating on the 
Mellon apple grown at Green’s Fruit 
Farm, it being one of over 200 varieties 
of apples which we have in our experi- 
ment orchard. It is not a large apple 
as ordinarily grown, and is not particu- 
larly attractive in appearance, Those I 
am eating are not up to the average size 
owing to the fact that last year was not 
@ good year for apples with us. A bas- 
ket of Mellon apples might be passed on 
by the fastidious as simply cider apples, 
but when you cut one of them open and 
discover the fragrance, the snowy white- 
ness of the flesh, and when you taste the 
apple in comparison with ordinary va- 
rieties and notice the bouquet, the deli- 
cate and high toned flavor you will be- 
come enthusiastic over the Mellon ap- 
ple. I have seen it growing at Green’s 








fruit farm,as large as Baldwin, ‘but it’ 
cannot be depended upon as being so 
large mor uniformly fair in shape and 
otherwise as Baldwin. It could not be 
sold at a profit at less than double the 
price of Baldwin. The Mellon apple is 
therefore, an apple for the home orchard 
where a variety of great excellence is de- 
sired at the expense of size and produc- 
tiveness, 


a. 


Good Done by Frost and Storm 
in Thinning Pears. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
have been a silent, but appreciative 
reader of your’ valuable jour- 


nal for many years. After reading E. 
H. Burson’s article on pruned against 
unpruned Keiffer pears which appeared 
in your March number, I would like to 
give you my experience with that fruit. 
I planted one hundred trees of that var- 
iety eight years ago this spring. The 
trées were planted twenty by forty feet 
apart, and they have had no extra at- 
tention. Four of the eight years, the 
land has been in corn, one year in wheat 
and three years in timothy and clover, 
neither of these crops are good for or- 
chards. 

The trees have been very lightly 
pruned—some of them have not been 
pruned at all. Others which made more 
rapid growth, have been slightly thinned 
and cut back. They began to bear the 
fourth year, the fifth year there was 
more fruit, the sixth year I gathered 
over twenty barrels of first-class pears 
from these trees. Last year the trees 
bloomed out nicely, but there was a late 
frost which I thought had killed most 
of the crop, but when the fruit began 
to grow, I found that about half the 
trees’ that were somewhat sheltered, 
were well set. The balance had about 
half a crop. During the summer there 
were two very severe wind storms which 
blew down fully half the fruit. In the 
fall I gathered from these trees sixty 
barrels of choice fruit, with not more 
than two barrels of culls. I sold this 
fruit to J. M. McCoach, of Huntington, 
West Virginia, for $2.30 per barrel, de- 
livered at the depot, which was equal 
to $3.00 in any market, and I had no 
freight or commission to pay. 

I think Mr, Burson planted his trees 
entirely too close. Trees so heavily 


pruned cannot last many years. I think 
twenty by twenty feet is as close as 
standard trees should be planted. I 
planted mine twenty by forty so that 
they would not interfere so much with 
other crops. I have another Keiffer 
orchard about fifteen years old which 
has been only slightly pruned. This or- 
chard has ‘borne every year since the 
fourth year and has always borne lit- 
tle else but select fruit. Light pruning 
is preferable to heavy pruning on all 
fruit trees except the peach.—S. E. Pugh, 
Albemarle Co., Virginia. 


They Buy Fruit. 

People are buying fine fruit as they 
have never bought before. It is now 
@ substantial article of diet found 
in almost every home in the land. The 
workingman’s wife, going to iarket 
with one or two dollars for her sup- 
plies, has on her list fruit of some kind, 
in place of some of the coarser pro- 
ducts of the farm. As people grow 
more cultivated and refined .in mind 
they become greater lovers of the finer 
things of earth. There is an increas- 
ing demand also for fruit of higher 
quality. The tendency, as you. know, 
is for lower and lower prices, and we 
must not consider that we have any 
more than reached the bottom at the 
present time. ‘The old high prices are 
gone forever. 
beautiful fruit, of bettter quality, and 
at lower prices, and the man who can 
meet that demand is the one who can 
get the best returns. It is the duty 
of the fruit-grower of the present day 
to take advantage of the past, even its 
mistakes, and do better work in the 
future. Study the methods of others; 
if a man has failed to produce fruits 
at a profit look.at his method and see 
if you ean discover wherein he has fail- 
ed. If he has succeeded, see wherein 
he has made his success. Gather. a 
point or two from the failures on the 
one hand, and from the successes on 
the other. It is a splendid study—and 
fruit growing is a constant ‘study—for 
the purpose of improving methods, to 
give better ideas how to grow, better 
varieties to plant, and last, but not 
least, better men in the business. I 
believe that the fruit growing of the 
future will and must be in the hands 
of the man who loves his business, and 





The demand.is for more : 


no man who does not find it a pleasure 
should spend much time on it.—J. H. 
Hale. 





The Whistling Boy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Jve 
Cone. 


What has become of the whistling boy, 
Red-cheeked, barefooted and free? 
The youngster we knew when the morning 


dew 
Still sprinkled the field where the daisies 
grew, 
And sparkled o’er meadow and lea? 
What — we done with the whistling 


y, 
Have we taken away his song? 
Has our greed for gain his innocence slain? 
Does he feel so soon the consuming strain 
Of the mad, ambitious throng? 


Oh, let us bring back the whistling boy, 
To cheer us at break of day! 
Let us keep him free from the cares that 


And listen again to the melody 
That seems to have passed away. 


The Lord’s Prayer Explained. 


Our Father, who art in heaven—in 
eternal bliss—hallowed be thy name cf 
Love. 

May Thy kingdom of health and holi- 
ness come, and Thy will of perfection be 
done on earth through us, even as it is 
done in. heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, ma- 
terially, mentally and spiritually. 

Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. 

Let love lead us out of temptation, and 
let love deliver us from the one evil— 
Selfishness. 

For in love and through love we re- 
ceive of Thy Kingdom, power and glory, 
forever and ever.—H. Klingenfeld, Bible 
Review. 








Trees to be His Monument. 

“T want no monument of stone,” said 
Ex-Gov. Hogg, of Texas, “but let my 
children plant at the head of my grave 
@ pecan tree and at the foot of my grave 
a@ walnut tree, and when these trees shall 
bear let the pecans and the walnuts be 
given out among the plain people of Tex- 
as, so that they may plant them and 
make Texas a land of trees.” 





The Parson—What were your father’s 
last words? 
Peck, Jr. He didn’t have any. Mother 
was with him at the finish, 
° —Chicago “Record-Herald. 








Must Pay 


the man very well either. 





all cight.” 


me thinking. 


see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. 


try the horse. 
machine. 
as quick. 


12 minutes, without wearing out the clothes. 





This “1900” Gravity Washer 





MAN tried to sell: me a horse, once. He said it was a fine horse 
and had nothing the matter withit. I wanted a fine horse. But, 
I didn’t know anything about horses much. And,I didn’t know 


So I told him I wanted to try the horse fora month. He said “‘all 
rig t, but pay me first, and I’ll give back your money if the horse isn’t 


W .,I didn’t like that. I was afraid the horse wasn’t “all right” 
and that I might have to whistle for my moneyif I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse although I wanted it badly. Now this set 


You see I make washing machines—the “1900” Gravity Washer. 
And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse, and about the man who ownedit. 
. But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t write and tellme. You 


000 that way already—nearly five million dollars’ worth.) 
So, thought I, it’s only fair enough to let people try my Washing 
Machines for a month, before they pay for them, just as I wanted to 


Now, our “1900” Gravity Washer is a new invention, and I know 
what it willdo. I knowit will wash clothes without wearing them, in 
less than half the time they can be washed by hand, or by any ordinary 

When I say half the time I mean half—not alittle quieker, but twice 


I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in Six minutes. 
I know no Washer made by any other concern can do that, inless than 


I’m in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That’s why I 
know these things so surely. Because I have to know them, and there 


for Itself 


I will send any re- 
liable person a “*1900” 
Gravity Washer on a 
full month’s free trial! 
I'll pay the freight out 
of my own pocket. 
And if you don’t want 
the machine after 
you’ve usedit a month 
I'll take it back and 
pay the freight that 
way,too. Surely that’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn’t it prove 
that the“1900” Gravity 
Washer must be all 
that l say it is? How 
could I make anything 
out of such a deal as 
that, if I hadn’t the 
finest thing that ever 
happened, for Wash- 
ing Clothes—the quick- 
est, easiest and hand- 
iest Washer on Earth? 
It will save its whole 
costin a few months, 
in Wear and Tear on 
clothes alone. And 
then it will save 50 











(I sold upwards of 500,- 











cents to 75 cents a week cver that in washerwoman’s wages. If you 








isn’t a Washing Machine made that I haven’t seen and studied. 

Our “1900” Gravity Washer does the work so easy that a child can 
run it almost as well as a strong woman. And, it don’t wear the 
clothes, nor fray edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing 
machines do. 6 dah i 

It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the clothes 
like a Force Pump might. 

If people only knew how much hard work the “1900” Gravity 
Washer saves every week, for 10 years,—and how much longer their 
clothes would wear, they would fall over each other trying to buy it. 

So, said I to myself, I'll just do with my “1900” Gravity Washer 
what I wanted the man to do with the horse. Only, I won’t wait for 
people to ask me. I'll offer to do it first, andI’ll “make good”’ the offer 
every time. That’s how I sold nearly half a million Washers. 














keep the machine after a month’s trial, I'll let you pay for it out of 
paid for. 

I'll take that cheerfully and I'll wait for my money until the 
machine itself earns the balance. 

Now, don’t be suspicious. I’m making you a simple, straight- 
forward offer, that you can’t risk anything on anyhow. I’m willing to 
do ail the risking myself! Dropme aline today and let me send you 
a book about the 1900 “Gravity” Washer, that washes Clothes in 6 
minutes. Or, I’l! send the machine on to you, a reliable person, if you 
Say so, and take all the risk myself. Address me this way.—R. F. 
Bieber, Gen. Mgr. “1900 Washer Co.,” 5913 Henry St., Binghamton. 
N. Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada.. Don’t delay, write me a 
post card now, while you think of it. 
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The Most Life Like Picture Ever t 
Prepaid, If Yon Write Us And State How Much Live Stock You 


Free, Postage 


Six Color Lithograph of Our World Cuampion Stallion Dan Patch 1:55 
His Fastest Clip. It Also Gives All Of His World Records. This Is A Splendid Horse Picture For Framing. It Is 
aken And Shows Dan Flying Through The Air With Every Foot Off Of The Ground. We Will Mail You One Copy 
Own And Name This Paper. 

Address INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 


It Was Made From Photograph. And S. 
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Planting trees on birthdays, wedding days, etc., is becoming popular. The aera ny: shown in above picture is that of 


King Alfonso, of Spain, and his betrothed bride as a memorial o 


their marriage engagement. 





What I Would Do If I Had John 
D. Rockefeller’s Millions. 


If I had Rockefeller’s $200,000, or $2,- 
000,000 whichever it is, I would put all 
my business interests on an _ honest 
basis. I would fight for the repeal of 
many state and national laws and. for 
the establishment of newer and better 
laws for the whole people. I would reg- 
ulate large corporations so that they 
could not crush smaller business’ enter- 
prises. I say with Roosevelt, ‘‘shame 
on the man who will not help his brother 
get upon his feet.’’—Burden C. Hart. 





If I had ‘the $200,000,000 owned by John 
D. Rockefeller I would establish in each 
state a home for the aged meu and wo- 
men, also for orphans who have no 
means of support and who are liable to 
suffer from sickness and other causes, 
and who are unable to make a livelihood. 
—F. C. Wilson, Ala. 





I think the best thing to do with these 
millions would be to put them back from 
whence they came and where they be- 
long. What right had he to grind this 
out of the people who knew how to use 
it, meeded it—yes even suffered for it— 
to bestow upon questionable charities? 
There would be no need of charity if 
each man had his pro rata and the Rock- 
efeller’s were .honest. I don’t want the 
millions to do any thing with and I 
don’t think R— has any business with it 
either. But if I had it and couldn’t help 
having it I don’t know what I might 
do with it; no one does. But I would 
like to see it do the most good it could 
to the most people it could.—Respectfully 
yours, Margaret L. McGinty. 





What would I do if I had J. D. Rocke- 
feller’s money? Well, as I dearly love 
butter and cheese making I wvuld buy a 
farm and build a combined butter and 
cheese factory. I wb6uld secure some of 
the best Jersey cows for butter making 
and some of the best Holstein cows for 
cheese making. I would then build three 
large silos-for green feed winter and 


summer. Would put out fifty acres of 
all kinds of fruits and secure men and 
women from the cities, who have been 
begging for work, and, paying their 
money with the hope of getting work, 
securing only promises as the result, to 
cultivate and care for the fruits. I would 
pay them good wages and provide com- 
fortable living places and plenty to eat, 
including milk, butter, cheese, eggs and 
fruit. I would teach gentleness among 
the cows, no swearing or harsh lan- 
guage. Then fifty acres would be de- 
voted to thorough bred poultry, nice 
horses, and shelter for labor saving ma- 
chinery. Plenty of farm papers, Green’s 
Fruit Grower and Green’s Fruit Books 
would be provided for the employees to 
read.—Iowa Subscriber. 





Trees Along the Line Fences. 

On the ten-acre lot near the city .of 
Rochester, which I bought not long ago 
I have planted several hundred fruit 
trees close to the line fence on all sides 
and at the farther end. It is surpris- 
ing how many trees can be placed on 
the border of a ‘field like this; it is 
aiso surprising how such planting of 
fruit trees on the border beautifies the 
field. But the question is, how about 
the legal right as regards trees planted 
so closely to land occupied by others? 
Surely the roots of these trees as plant- 
ed. will. encroach upon our neighbor’s 
land, and the branches will hang over 
the adjoining land and shade it. The 
question is, what remedy has my neigh- 
bor, or what objections can he make? 
It has long been settled by law, that 
the owner .of land.-has a right to plant 
trees: upon it as close to the line fence 
as he chooses, and no one can prevent 
him from such planting. If the roots 
extend into the neighboring lot owned 
by another man, the other man may 
cut off those roets. If the branches 
extend over the land owned by another 
person, that person has a legal right 
to cut off the branches that thus en- 
croach upon his territory, but it has 
been well established in the courts that 
no person has a right to pick-the fruit 


from these trees which I have planted 
on the border of my lot but myself, 
even though the fruit hangs over my 


neighbor’s land. But here another in- 
teresting question arises; the man 
who owns the land adjoining, over 


which the branches of my trees extend, 
may prohibit me from treading on his 
soil in gathering the fruit. If I can 
gather it by climbing into the trees 
and reaching out over the ends of the 
branches without touching his ground, 
the owner of the land over which the 
branches of fruit hang can raise no 
legal objection. But there are few in- 
stances where adjoining owners of land 
object to the planting of fruit trees 
close upon the border of their land, 





The Farmer's Day. 


There are more persons engaged in 
farming than in any other line of pro- 
ductive industry in the world. There 
is more money invested in farming than 
in any other one occupation, says the 
“Amherst Record.” The public must 
have the farmers’ product in order to 
live. Then why shouldn’t the farmers 
have a share in the benefit of the shorter 
workday and the higher prices of labor 
which laboring men in nearly al! other 
lines of industry are clamoring for—and 
getting? Why should he work, and 
work hard, from _ fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day when eminent statisticians 
have declared that more than eight hours 
work a day is unhealthful and injurious. 
Why should he work for a dollar and a 
half a day when the carpenters and the 
painters and the masons and the plumb- 
ers are geting from two and a half to 
four dollarsa day Why? Well, prin- 
cipally because he is a farmer, ‘and 
can’t help himself, It is absolutely nec- 
essary that some one must pay the bills 
caused by the high prices of labor in 
other industries, and here is where the 
farmer comes in, or is let in, every time, 
He is up against it. ‘The trouble with 
the farmer is that while he is a laborer 
he is also a canitalist, while-he is a work- 
er he is an employer. 
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, Truck, etc., 4 
rows at-a time, 20 acres 
aday. Even 2-acre grow- 
‘ ers say, ‘‘Pays for itself 
first m, as it has so 
(Also a first class Tree Sprayer). 

Has HIGH PRESSURE, and delivers a‘‘FOG’ like spray. 
Perfect agitation. All working parts made of “BRASS”. 
Runs bp een a BOY 16 —_ old can operate it with 
ease, ( hitch for hilly country). FIRST ORDER 
aacaee gets wi 


not cost you one cent if not satisfac‘ory. GU. 
We give one away, in each locali 
Advertising. Write today for our li 


H.L.WURST MFO. CO., 1507 North St., Canton, 0, 
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the Perfection Sprayer 


the simplest, strongest and most powerful 
sprayer. Can be cha from horse to hand 
power without any trouble. Easy t- work. Will 
spray wi per ay! under side of leaf; mixture 









see how you can increase your profits 

25 to 50 per cent.—how you can spray 

thirty acres of cotton or 
vegetables in a 
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SPRAY, SPRAY 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Codling Moth and All Leaf 
Eating Insects with the 
Best and Safest Poison 


which is 
Switt’s 
Arsenate of Lead 
iT STICKS 


Merrimac Chemical Co., 


33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for free booklet. 














FOR SALE BY 
W. 8. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
aen, Hall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





liamson Produce Uo., Quine , IL 
McPike Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
C. 8. Martin & Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 
Woodw: Clark & Co., Portland, Ore. 
Langley, M is Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
San. Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville, Cal 
SHSIST ON HAVING SWIFT'S. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Growe!. 
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AUNT HANNAH'S REPLIES, 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I 
am a teacher 30 years old, 
and I have never had a 
lover since I was a child at 
school. My work has 
seemed to take all my 

time, and those whom I 

met were equally busy. I 

should like to marry and 

have a home of my own, 

but there seems to be no 

way to go about it. I am fond of children, 

and a favorite with older people, but no 

one pays any particular attention to me. 

I am a good cook and housekeeper and I 

think it the ideal life for a woman. What 
can I do?—School Teacher. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply:—There are 
many women who are in your position. 
They are affectionate, they desire a hus- 
band’s love and a home of their own but 
they have no lovers. In many respects 
this is a hard world. There are many 
men who desire a loving wife and a home 
of their own who cannot secure a wife. 
The best girls are not always picked out 
for marriage. The best girls do not al-, 
ways have the most lovers. Prettiness, 
winning ways, a coquettish twisting of 
the eyes, a dashing manner, all non- 
essential in the marriage relations, at- 
tract lovers and offers of marriage. The 
more substantial qualifications, such as 
loyalty, steadfastness, truthfulness, good 
disposition, character, willingness to be 
helpful, these do not appeal so strongly 
to the average young man in search of a 
wife. And yet the man who is worthy 
of having a wife possessing these many 
basic good qualities, must of necessity 
appreciate them. Therefore, all I can 
advise is that you continue building up a 
noble character, keeping yourself bright, 
sunny and attractive as possible and 
wait for developngents. Such girls as 
you often win the best husbands, I 
caution you not to be too shy and finical 
in your association with people of the 
world. Meet young men with some 
boldness and assurance Widows do not 
long wait for lovers. You may ask, why 
is this so?: My reply is that the widow 
does not repel by coldness and oversensi- 
tiveness, she meets her lover half way. 
It is proper for every young woman to 
do this. If she runs away when the 
lover approaches her chances of mar- 
riage are slim. 









A young girl who signs herself “No- 
body’s Darling,” writes that her mother 
died when she was a babe; since then 
her grandmother has had charge of her, 
but recently the grandmother died and 
now the girl feels alone in the world. One 
reason why she is disconsolate is that 
a young man in whom she was very 
much interested, and upon whom she 
built much of her future happiness, has 
become separated from‘her. She has re- 
turned his letters, but fears that in so 
doing she has not done right, therefore 
she asks for advice. She has read about 





HARD TO DROP. 
But Many Drop It. 





A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum Food Coffee a trial, but 
my nerves were so shattered that I was a 
nervous wreck and of course that means 
all kinds of ails. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding 
caused it and I gave it up, by my condi- 
tion remained unchanged. I did not want 
to acknowledge coffee caused the trouble 
for I was very fond of it. At that 
time a friend came to live with us, 
and I noticed that after he had been with 
us a week he would not drink his coffee 
any more. I asked him the reason. He 
replied, ‘I have not had a headache since 
I left off drinking coffee, some months 
ago, till last week, when I began again, 
here at your table. I don’t see how any- 
one can like coffee, anyway, after drink- 
ing Postum!’ 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no other 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the result 
€ach time was that my husband could 
not sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were con- 
vinced that coffee caused his suffering, 
so he returned to Postum Food Coffee, 
convinced that the old kind was an ene- 
my, instead of a friend, and he is trou- 
bled no more by insomnia. 

“T, myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit the 
old coffee that caused our aches and ails 
and take up Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. There’s 
@ reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


convents and Sisters of Charity, and feels 
that she would like to enter a convent. 
She also has a desire to nurse the sick 
and wounded. She is a country girl en- 
joying good health. She asks for advice 
about convents and convent life. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: Young people 
are often too hasty in returning letters 
and in similar ways separating pleasant 
friendships, or even closer relations. 
Much that is done in this world is done 
to hastily. Human beings are impatient. 
They cannot brook delays. Especially 
in love affairs young people are often 
very hasty. If they had taken time to 
consider before acting the result might 
have been much better. I have but lit- 
tle knowledge of convents. From what 
I know of them I would not feel like ad- 
vising a friend to enter one, but possibly 
I am prejudiced. I know that Catholic 
people do much good and that they have 
many benevolent and helpful institutions. 
I see many Sisters of Charity in my city, 
and I have learned to respect them. 
They seem to be worthy people, bent on 
doing good. 

The work of a trained nurse is some- 
thing that any ambitious girl might un- 
dertake with the assurance that if she 
was capable and persevering she would 
accomplish great good, not only for oth- 
ers, but for herself also. I ravently em- 
ployed a professional nurse, a young 
girl, who attended me constantly night 
and day for a week. I paid this girl $3.00 
a day and was greatly pleased with her 
manner and her services. I could rec- 
ommend a friend to undertake the pro- 
fession of nurse. It is a profession and 
requires study and preparation. I have 
known many professional nurses who 


“married better than they would have 


done had they not been engaged in nurs- 
ing men who were sick. The relationship 
of a nurse to a sick person is poetic and 
romantic. A marriageable man can very 
easily fall in love with an attractive 
young woman who has taken good care 
of him through a fit of sickness. 





Little Pansy writes me that she has 
had a school-mate, a young man but 
little older than herself, and that being 
in the same class they have been much 
together and have helped each other of- 
ten in their studies, and this necessary 
intimacy has made some talk in the 
school and the neighborhood, many 
claiming ‘that the two were engaged to 
be married. This gave offense to both 
Pansy and the young man and in order 
to avoid further talk they have avoided 
each other. Now the young man passes 
by without recognizing Pansy. This 
breaks Pansy’s heart, but she feels that 
it is her duty to recognize him first, 
therefore she takes the blame for the 
present coolness between ther. 

My advice to Pansy is that she shall 
treat the young man with every courte- 
sy, speaking to him pleasantly on every 
occasion. Young people pay. far _ too 
much attention to what their compan- 
ions say about them. The remarks of 
schoolmates and others should be taken 
simply as jokes, or as remarks made by 
people with empty heads who have noth- 
ing more inviting to talk about. The 
talk of such silly people should never 
be the cause of the separation of two 
young people who evidently hold each 
other in high esteem. In most instances 
there is far too much restraint between 
young people of both sexes. They try too 
seriously to hide their feelings rather 
than to make their feelings known to the 
other. How often a young person looks 
at another coldly when in reality the 
heart is warm with affection. Why 
should young people act like this when 
a more natural condition would lead to 
more happiness for both parties.—Aunt 
Hannah. 
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Reticence the Secret. 


Carmen Sylva says that reticence is 
the secret of married happiness, The 
first fatal and irreparable mistake in 
married life is that of confiding one’s 
sorrows to the nearest, dearest friend, 
of allowing anyone to peep into the dif- 
ficulties of the situation. 

And it must be owned that in this mat- 
ter men on the whole display greater 
reticence and discretion than the majori- 
ty of women. 

Every woman should be more or less 
of a sphinx even to her own husband so 
that he may always find in her some 
new riddle to solve; the mystery that en- 
velopes her is one of the greatest charms 
in his eyes and the feeling which inspires 
him is one of religious awe. 

If they could but understand this, 
surely many a wife would spare her hus- 
band the hysterical outbursts, the tears 
and scoldings, which can only tend to 
alienate still further his affections, with- 
out affording herself the slightest relief. 

Love is the great magician, who alone 
can work miracles. It lives on through- 
out all change, fitting iitself to altered 
circumstances, and triumphing in the end 
over fate, over death itself. 

In married life it depends upon wo- 
man’s deft touch to keep alive the sa- 





cred flame, tending it carefully through 
every transformation. 

It is thanks to her delicate tact that 
the fitful light whose glamour illumined 
love’s young dream, instead of being ex- 
tinguished by the first chill breath, 
shines on undimmed as the steady, con- 
stant glow of friendship in later years.— 
Exchange. 


Best Dessert Apples for Boston. 
What, in the opinion of competent deal- 
ers, wholesale and retail, are the best 
dessert apples for Boston market for dif- 
ferent seasons? Varieties desired in- 
clude those commanding highest prices, 
largest demand, and giving best satis- 
faction to seller and buyer.—W. B. L. 





In our experience the _ favorite 
desert apples in the Boston’ mar- 
ket are the Williams, Gravenstein, 


McIntosh Red, Somerset, Northern Spy, 
and King. There are many other vari- 
eties, some of which are very satisfac- 
tory, but we think the commercial des- 
sert varieties are quite fully covered by 
the above list, although the Duchess 
might be included for an early Fall 
apple.—W. W. & C. R. Noyes. 


In the early fall Porter and Fameuse 
are the standard apples here while the 
McIntosh Red and Wealthy are both well 
considered, and bring very fair prices. 
The King we do not think is in as much 
demand here as in some other markets, 
still, there is a certain trade that will 
take it in preference to any other. For 
a later apple the Spy we believe is the 
best known and the most satisfactory 
for a table apple.—Eaton & Eustis. 


We think the old standard varieties of 
table apples give the best satisfaction to 
the trade here. We usually start in 
handling Williams, 
Fameuse, King, and Spy. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for these varieties, 
and we hardly know of any other vari- 
ety that we could recommend growers 
to raise. There are a few other varie- 
ties handled here every year from the 
West, such as Jonathan, York Imperial, 
Rome Beauty, etc., but they do not give 
the satisfaction to our trade that the 
varieties we first named do.—W. H. Blod- 
get Co. 


Any varieties of fancy eating or cook- 
ing apples can be readily established on 
our market, provided the quality is there 
and we can put a verbal guarantee back 
of the fruit when selling or placing it 
on the market. Our market wants for 
table or eating apples a medium size or 
good size red apple, or something light 
colored with a trifle of blush on the side, 
same as the Newtown Pippin or Maiden 
Blush; something that will polish up 
well and look attractive. A great many 
of the eating apples are sold by the 
Italian venders on small stands, along- 
side of other fruits, such as grapes, 
pears, peaches, oranges and tangerines, 
etc. At present the best selling apple 
for table use, when it is clear and nice, 
is a fancy Lake Champlain Fameuse; 
in fact, it doesn’t make any difference 
where it comes from so long as it is 
attractive, good and clear, free from 
blemishes; next come the King and Spy, 
and an early apple the Gravenstein 
is the best apple selling here at the 
present time.—Chapin Brothers in “Rur- 
al New Yorker.” 


Grape Frappe. 

Dissolve the contents of a package of 
gelatine in a pint of boiling water, add 
two cupfuls of grape juice, stir thor- 
oughly, then set away to cool. Beat the 
whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, and 
when the gelatine mixture begins to 
harden, stir them into it, beating with 
an egg-beater. When light and stiff 
pile in a mould, and when ready to serve 
heap whipped cream around it. . 








No prayer is lost. Every sincere ap- 
proach to God is fruitful of good. In 
that sense every prayer “is answered.” 
All who yield themselves to God so com- 
pletely as to desire what He wills, are 
getting precisely that, as fast as time 
passes and as fully as they obey His 
laws and His leading.—Marshall P. Tat- 
ling. , 

Lawyer.—“You say you left home on 
the 10th?’ Witness—‘‘Yes, sir.” Law- 
yer—“‘And came back on the 25th?” 
Witness—“Yes, sir.” Lawyer (severe- 
ly)—“What were you doing in the in- 
terim?”’ Witness—“Never was in such 
a place.”—Baltimore ‘‘American.” 








“My goodness, what a fright he is! 
All his front teeth are gone.” “Yes. 
He lost them playing football.’ “Oh, 
how perfectly grand! Introduce him to 
me, won’t you, please?’”’—Chicago “Rec- 
ord-Herald.’’ 


oO 


I have lived to thank God that all my 





prayers have not been answered.—Jean | 


Ingelow. 


then Gravenstein, |. 










Absolute Range Perfection 


ie ee i ©6Sold for Cash or on 
ee Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 







scan sh i! 


i per cent. better than others. My superior 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, feeights and skilled 
id best, enables me to furnish a TOP 


NOTCH Steel Range clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
teel Range at ac savin; 10 to $20. Sen 
for free x a. with or without 


catal of all styles and 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 205 Lynn Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGS MAN.) 











“Your bees are swarming!” That's 
what your neighbor cries, but have 
you the necessary hives and imple- 
ments with which to handle them? 
Two things are necessary for success 
inbee culture. You must order early, 
and you must insist on Lewis 

Ware, which has been on the market 
for thirty years. Itis for sale allover 
the world. Agents everywhere. Lewis 
Bee Ware is made of the finest clear 
white Wisconsin piné and basswood, 
not spotted like the woods from other 
states. fit accurately. 


Lewis Bee Ware 


goes together quickly. An old beekeeper 
will advise you to use no otherth: oi 
Bee Ware. Send for ourcatalog L- 

taining nearly one-hundred 8 de 
to Bee is. Als 


THEREBY SAVING YOURSELF FREIGHT AND 
TIME. 


Gg. B. LEWIS co., Watertown, Wis. 
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rane ‘Agents Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 
See how it works? 
A light pressure on the handles and the 
tack has to come up straight. 
A simple, powerful lever mechanism. 
Made of best steel, everlasting. 
soe carpets, matting, time, temper, bruised 


The onl 
a ee that will pull matting 


Useful for scores of odd jobs about a house. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
FREE with every Bi-ped, a Kanga: 
Trick Lock (this is advertising and 
— you nothing). 
ite 72 odds and ends 
describ Yop ~~ cane our pan ng 
GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
1032 Areade Bldg., Philadelphia. 








Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
. line engines, 
steam engin 
gaw mills, thresh. 
ers. Catalog free. 
Monarch Machinery Co., Reom 163, 39 Cortiandt St., New York. 


Monarch 










3 CARDS | mab horny Hildes Nome, Kevelope Silk 
7 Fringe, and Cards ever sent out. For 
up-to-dare ine Premiums. and we lead. 
COLUMBUS CARDCO., 43 N.St., Ohie. 


AMAN WITH A PLANT SETTER 








will set, water and 
fertilize 10,000 
plants per day. 
Every plant secure- 
ly set by absorption 
—nature’s own way. 
No hblanks—no 
stooping—no more 
lame backs—no 
damage by cut 
worms. 

Don't wait for 
Showers but keep 
the planter going 
every day and by 
using water or 
liquid arene’ 

ou w juce 
the best Pm of 
plants seen for 
many a day. 

For cabbage, to- 
Matoes, tobacco, 
celery, ete. 


Special price to in- 
troduece it, $3.45. 


‘GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, &. Y. 
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Poultry Keeping in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Katherine M. W. Tack. 

At the beginning of 1905, I had fifteen 
hens and sixty-five May and June pullets, 
six capons, one cock and four cockerels, 

The young stock had to be moved from 
the poultry-house (which is some dis- 
tance beyond the barn) as soon as the 
snow became deep; as it drifted badly 
and having no helper, I found little time 
to shovel snow beyond what was neces- 
sary to get water from the brook for 
the cattle and poultry. 

This crowded eighty head of poultry 
into three small pens, poorly ventilated, 
and a large shed with the opening single 
boarded and a door large enough for 
the cows to pass through. I hung the door 
myself, so you can readily imagine that 
it was not a very good fit and that fowls 
roosting in such a drafty place were 
victims of frequent colds. 

As a matter of fact, I wonder that my 
flock was not annihilated by roup, but I 
have never seen a case of either roup or 
cholera. They did have cankered sore 
throat, sore eyes, and bronchial trouble, 
but I did not lose a single bird except one 
capon that I choked when treating his 
throat with a feather dipped in skunk’s 
oil, In this operation always wait until 
the fowl has its lungs full of air before 
inserting the feather. 

Naturally under such circumstances 
the eggs were few and far between, al- 
though the few White Wyandotte hens, 
bred from a long line of good layers, per- 
sisted in laying in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

I soon discovered that something must 
be done to improve conditions and finally 
hit upon a scheme to utilize the four 
stalls in the horse stable which is over 
the cow stable. By using a number of 
full length wire window scree2ns, this 
was an easy proposition. Two of these 
fastened horizontally over the open 
spaces between the stalls separated them 
effectually. Two more formed the front 

of each pen, one of each pair being fast- 
ened firmly in a vertical position, the 
other also vertical, being hung on leatn- 
er hinges and swinging in. Nest boxes 
and roosts were put ‘n and ten fowls in- 
stalled in each pen. This arrangement 
gave them the benefit of the entire air 
space of the alleyway besides the pens. 
The alleyway floor was covered with 
straw and chaff and there was a good- 
sized box filled with sand and ashes with 
a little sulphur, insect powder and air- 
slaked lime mixed in for them to dust 
in. Each pen was allowed the run of 
the alleyway for a part of each day. An 
immediate improvement in the fowls 
could be observed and the egg yield rap- 
idly increased. 

At this time the food ration consisted 
of equal parts, clipped oats, buckwheat 
and cracked corn, about one quart to ten 
hens fed, just before roosting time so 
that something would be left for the 
fowls to scratch for in the morning. A 
mash of three parts bran to one of corn 
meal mixed with boiling water salted 
slightly and fed while warm was given 
every other day about noon, as much as 
the fowls would eat up clean in ten or 
fifteen minutes. For green food, I had 
only potatoes which were generally fed 
raw on the days the mash was omitted. 
They also had milk and buttermilk occa- 
sionally. A dish of oyster shells was 
kept constantly within reach. 


CHANGED FEEDING METHODS 


My. feeding methods have since under- 
gone a radical change which I will dis- 
cuss later giving my reasons for the 
change. 

The amount of oyster shells a laying 
hen will eat is astonishing and before 
I was aware the stock of shells was ex- 
hausted. Strange to say every one else 
including the store-keeper, seemed to be 
“out” at the same time and not an ounce 
could be “bought, begged, borrowed or 
stolen.” All the bones, broken crock- 
ery, plastering, etc., that could be found 
about the place was pounded up, but 
the appetites of those hens for such 
stuff was amazing. The shells had to 
be ordered from a distance ard it was 
two or three weeks before the new sup- 
ply arrived and meanwhile the hens had 
begun to eat their eggs, the’ shells of 
which were so thin that if a hen stepped 
upon one the chances were that’ she 
would break it. Of course it was out of 
the question to set a hen upon such eggs, 
but I wanted some early chicks, so an 
old second-or-third-hand incubator that 
had not been used _ for five years was 
cleaned up and started. To my surprise 
the machine worked well holding an even 
temperature and requiring little atten- 
tion. A hundred and twenty eggs were 
put in March 30th. Five days later 
about ten per cent. were tested out as 
infertile. Three days later a second test 


was made and as many more tested out. 
Examination showed that the germ had 
started, proving that the eggs were fer- 


tile. A third test about the fifteenth day 
resulted in reducing the number of eggs 
at least half. Those tested out were 
carefully examined and the embryo 
chicks found to be in different stages of 
development, showing that the fault was 
with the eggs and not the incubator. I 
was very much puzzled at first to ac- 
count for it, but finally decided that lack 
of bone-forming material was the cause, 
the embryo chick dying as so2n as the 
supply of lime was exhausted. On the 
twenty-first day one disconsolate look- 
ing chicken made his appearance and 
lived one day. Two others broke the 
shell, but had not strength to get out 
and two more were fully developed but 
did not succeed in breaking the shell. 
This was a valuable but somewhat ex- 
pensive lesson as eggs were’ bringing 
forty cents per dozen. 

Meanwhile, after the supply of oyster 
shells arrived, the shells of the eggs 
thickened. I also fed the tested out eggs 
and I think this did much to improve 
the texture of the shells and add to the 
vitality of the next lot of chicks. 

Another hundred and twenty eggs were 
started April 12th, part under hens and 
part in the incubator. I regret that I 
did not keep an accurate record of the 
number of infertile eggs, those broken by 
the hens, etc., but I believe the percent- 
age of fertility was nearly ninety. 

About two days before the chicks were 
due, the eggs from under the hens were 
put with those in the incubator, (thus 
avoiding danger of vermin) and eighty 
strong healthy chicks appeared. One 
other hatched, but must have been mal- 
formed in some way as it kept up a con- 
stant peeping and soon died. 

One of the eighty was drowned when 
about two weeks old, the other seventy- 
nine attaining broiler size. From this 


et This Gold Pair 


Listen! I now have thousands of letters of appreciation 
from spectacle wearers all over the world, king me 
for the perfect sight they enjoy with my spectacles. 


Now | Want YOUR Testimonial ALSO 


and this is what I intend to do to get it. Just write me and I will 
mail you my Perfect Home Eye Tester, free. Then when you return 
me the Eye Tester with your test, I will send you a complete five 
dollar family set of my famous ‘‘Perfect Vision’’ spectacles for only $1 
(which is an actual i $4 to Pha and this will include a pair of 
my handsome Rolled Gold spectacles absolutely of charge. This set will last 
yourself and family a lifetime. With these famous ‘Perfect Vision” ppectocion you 
will be able to read the finest print just as easy as you ever did in your life, and I will 
return you your dollar willingly if you yourself don’t find them to be the finest you have 
ever bought anywhere, at any price. Send for my free Eye Tester today. Address: 


OR. HAUX SPECTACLE CO., St. Mo. aa | WANT AGENTS ALSO.-@ 
(NOTE—The above is the largest Mail Spectacle House in the United States and perfectly reliable.) 













You can make Money in the Southwest 


Oapertaminies for making money abound in the 
Southwest. One of the surest sources of profit 
lies in the certain increase in land values, within 
the next five years. rich farm land, capable 
of raising 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, can 
now be bought in the Southwest for from $3 to 
$10 an acre. The same land 5 years hence will 
= $25 to $50 an acre. Settlers are going into 
the Southwest by the thousands and it is only 
a matter of a few months when the actual de- 
mand for this rich land will force the price much 
nearer to what it is really worth. 


Now is Your Opportunity! 

You can sell your present farm—pay off 
the mortgage and have enough left to buy 
a big Sarma n the Southwest that will meke 
you independent in-a few short years. 


The “Coming Country” Free! 
The “Coming Country ” is a very interesting paper 
published monthly and devoted to the Southwest. It will 
post you on conditions in the Southwest better than any- 
thing that you could read. I’ll be glad to have the pub- 
lisher place your name on the mailing list and send you a 
free copy of the paper regularly for one year. Write now to 


S.G. LANGSTON, Sec'y., M. K. é T. Land Bureau, 310 Wainwright Fidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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lot, fifteen W. Wyandottes were sold for 
breeding purposes at a dollar each, forty 
being sold for broilers at fifty cents each 
and I would not take twenty-five dollars 
for the ones I have left. I did not fill 
the incubator again, but took the eggs 
from the hens as_ fast as they were 
ready to hatch. 

The last lot of eighty-four chicks 
hatched June 5th were doing nicely the 
first two days, but the third day I put 
them out in one of the screen yards 
(four window screens fastened together 
at the corners) and arranging a box for 
shelter from the sun which was very 
hot, I left them for an hour or two to 
attend to some work on the other side 
of the house. On returning what was 
my dismay to find every chick eut in the 
broiling sun instead of under the shelter 
I had prepared for them. They never 
recovered from the effect and I believe 
I lost every one. One other thing which 
I think contributed to their undoing was 
the feeding of mash instead of the dry 
food used with the earlier hatches. 

The remarkable vitality of the second 
hatch I attributed largely to my “dry- 
food method” which is as follows: No 
food before the second day; no water be- 
fore the third day. Until four or five 
days old, all the rolled oats and some 
good prepared chick food that they will 
eat five timesa day. After the fifth day 
until three weeks old, morning feed rolled 
oats, all they will eat up clean in fifteen 
minutes; forenoon feed, potatoes boiled 
in water slightly salted enough so that 
each chick gets a piece to run with, (and 
how they will run!)—noon feed, some 
good brand of prepared chick food, all 
they will eat in fifteen minutes; after- 
noon feed, raw potatoes cut up not too 
fine, enough for each chick to have a 
piece; night feed rolled oats, all they 
want. Fresh water should be constant- 
ly within reach of the chicks, also grit. 
The screen yards were moved a little 
every day to give fresh grass. In this 
way eighty chicks were kept in’ one 
screen pen until nearly a month old. 
Of gourse I had to watch out when the 
weather was bad to prevent packing and 
smothering and I put them to bed in 
boxes and baskets, twenty in a box, as 
soon as they had their last feed. Old 
aprons, pieces of cloth, etc., were used 
to cover the chicks and tucked under 
their feet around the edges on cold 
nights. I did not have a brooder and 
did not use hens. 


SUCCESS IN HATCHING 





had to be killed soon after hatching. 
Altogether I raised about three hundred 
without having 
sickness except the lot that were sun- ¢ 


struck and one that had its digestive the yard or litter 
tract blocked by eating long grass. All time. 
rain-storms of mash or cracked corn was given. They 
against which I had no adequate pro- had a fair-sized run with plenty of grass 
and water. The market stock had all 
the oats and corn they wanted twice a 
day. 


other losses were from 
tection until well along in the summer. 
Many of the hens had been setting dur- 
ing May and a considerable number had 
to be “broken up” early in June. The 
rest had given them renewed vigor and 1 
I never had hens lay so well in July be- 





fore. 

At the close of the last hatch, I had lings averaged five eggs per Cay, while 
409 of the 435 chicks hatched, having lost 4 pen of eleven Barred P. R. yearlings 
sixteen in-a rain storm and ten others laid seven to eleven eggs per day and 


were weaklings or cripples that died or the Wyandottes did their 
work, 


had a single case of exclusively to the laying stock, about one 
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SPRAY PUMPS FOR SERVICE 


THESE ARE THE 
PUMPS that PUMP 


We are offering our patrons a care- 
fully selected line of sprayers for all 
purposes including Hand, Automatic 
and Bower sprayers. Write us to-day, 
telling how much spray- 
ing you have to do and let @ 
us assist you in the choice of a sprayer 
best suited to your requirements. We 
have a full line of spray materials and 
everything needed for spraying up-to- 
date. Spray calendar FREE. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Spray Dept. ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 





















Have You Seen the New Split 
Hickory Vehicle Book? \vrcrs\iv 


worth your 

.  wWwhiletosend 

From forone. It costs you nothing but a penny for a postal, or a jf 
two-cent postage stamp. Youcan’t know what our great 
proposition is until you get our catalogue. You may not 
think you will be interested—perhaps you may not. Wedo 
not sell every one, but we can comers money. We guar- 
antee every vehicle that we manufacture for two years. 
Our Guarantee is a legal one and it means full value to 
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}| for two years, and shipped anywhere The Okie Carriage Mite. Co., H. 0. Phelps, Pres. 
to spyone on 80 Days Free Trial. & ation » Oincinnati, Ohio 





One pen of six Buff P. R. year- 


joset, 

reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 613.9 ; large, roomy oven, 
holes, made 
of cold rolled steel. plex 
| peed burns wood or coal. 
‘andsome nickel trimmings, 

highly polished. 


usual good 


During the summer I fed oats almost 







juart per day for ten hens scattered in 
just before roosting 
Once or twice a week a light feed 


price, 
will pay 








Three of the capons sold when nine CUT THIS AD OUT, send it to us 
nonths old brought $4.06. The others! setylesto sclect from” Dow't ber eatitoon eae 
were slips and we used them ourselves. | MARVIN SMITH GO, HicAeO. iLL. 
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If the first hatch had been as success- 
ful as the second, I could easily have dis- 
posed of every chick as a broiler at 50c 
each as there was great demand for early 
broilers. One dealer supplying camps 
ordered a hundred and was greatly dis- 
appointed that Ihad none large enough. 

During the summer, I sold nearly all 
of my surplus ‘stock receiving 20c per 
pound, market dressed (undrawn), for 
yearlings and 18c per pound for older 
stock. 

There were plenty of dealers who would 
deliver dressed poultry at as low or low- 
er prices than I received, but I dressed 
my fowls to order very carefully and 
they were in prime condition, so I found 
no difficulty in disposing of them, some 
of my customers coming four miles for 
their supply of eggs, poultry, milk and 
butter. 

In October about twenty-five cockerels 
were caponized, the rest of the stock 
sorted and undesirable specimens sold 
or killed for our own use, ! 

The hens stopped laying just before 
they were moved into winter quarters the 
last of October. I wanted to hold back 
my best breeding stock until nearly time 
to start the incubator, so I put them in- 
to the coldest pen, fed them summer ra- 
tions, and let them eat snow instead of 
giving them water. 

I never knew such treatment to fail 
to check egg production before but those 
Wyandottes seemed to thrive on it and 
began laying the middle of November. 
The eggs were likely to freeze in that 
pen so that the flock was moved into a 
pen adjoining the cowstable and the Buff 
and Barred P. R.’s put into the horse- 
stall pens, Twenty-five W. Wyandotte 
pullets hatched the last of May were put 
into the cold pen, also two cockerels and 
the capons, 

Moving the fowls checked the egg pro- 
duction to some extent, but they did fair- 
ly well in December. In January some 
of the earlier pullets hatched the first 
week in May began laying and _ from 
twenty-five pullets and thirty-eight hens, 
I got over five hundred eggs during the 
month. The first of February the pul- 
lets in the cold pen began laying and 
in four days, February 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, with the outside temperature 


AN ASTHMA GURE AT LAST, 


It gives us great pleasure to e the di y of 
a positive cure for Asthma, in the wonderful Kola 
plant, a new botanic product found on the Congo river, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in the worst 
cases, are really marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to 
fifty years’ standing have been at once restored to health 
by the Kola Plant. Among others, many Ministers of 
the Gospel testify to its wonderful power. Mr. Reuben 
Keller, Merchant, N. W. Cor. Seventh and Norris Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: Himalya cured me and I am 
satisfied it will cure any case of Asthma. Mrs. N. E. 
Hodges, Knoxville, lowa, writes: Had four doctors at- 
tending me, they all said I could not live ; my brother 
Dr. Duncan, wrote my husband to get Himalya; he did 
so; I used it and am still alive and entirely free of 
Asthma. Hundreds of similar letters have been received 
by the importers copies of which they will be pleased to 
send you, To prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful 
curative power, The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
This is very fair, and we advise all sufferers of Asthma 
to send fora case. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 
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140 pages, Illustrated, FREE 
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below zero most of the time, they laid 
forty-six eggs. During the last three 
weeks of February, 247 eggs were se- 
cured from this pen. 

During February forty-five W. Wy- 
andotte hens and pullets laid 520 eggs, 
while forty-five other hens and pullets 
laid 328 eggs. 

Of course the unusually mild weather 
has had much to do with the increased 
egg yield but I believe the change in the 
method of feeding helped a great deal. 

My main reason for changing the meth- 
od was lack of time to properly make the 
mash and. see that each fowl had its 
share. I have not fed mash half a dozen 
times this winter, but I think a mash 
once a week made of three parts bran, 
one part corn meal and one part alfalfa 
meal mixed with boiling water in which 
has been dissolved a teaspoonful of salt 
would be highly beneficial. 

However, I am getting satisfactory re- 
sults from the following method: Clipped 
oats, alfalfa, wheat bran, and oyster 
shells kept in hoppers where hens can 
help themselves, raw meat hung where 
hens can pick at it, raw whole po- 
tatoes fed two or three times a week a 
few handfuls of corn scattered in the 
litter two or three times a week. The 
fattening tendencies of the corn and po- 
tatoes are neutralized by the exercise re- 
quired to obtain them. 

I shall try hopper feeding for young 
chicks this year using rolled oats, Model 
Chick Food, grit and meat scraps in the 
hoppers and feeding raw and cooked po- 
tatoes as before. The first few days the 
rolled oats, grit and chick food must be 
scattered in the litter, as little chicks are 
slow to find the hoppers. 

Prices for eggs in this section ranged 
from 35c to 60c per dozen in January, and 
from 30c to 40c in February and the first 
half of March. 

From January ist, to March 20th, 
ninety hens and pullets have laid 2,157 
eggs, and at the above prices it has been 
a paying business, 

Note—When the chicks hatch out I 
Save the shells as well as those from eggs 
used. These are dried and crushed and 
carefully saved to be fed to the hens for 
two or three weeks before I begin saving 
eggs for hatching the next season. 





| Michigan Institute of Instruction 


Continuing his discussion of the grow- 
ing of small fruits, Mr. T. A. Farrand 
said: Raspberries may be grown any- 
where, though some locations are prefer- 
able to others, and the soil can not be 
made too rich, either for these or any 
other small fruits. Set the plants four 
feet by six, in hills always, or six by six 
feet and cultivate both ways. Do not 
let the plants form rows, for they can not 
be kept clean, and no berries will grow 
successfully among grass and weeds, The 
well-known kinds: vary so by locality 
that it is not best for me to say much 
about them, but Cuthbert is at the head 
of the list in Michigan for market. Nip 
off the tips two to three feet high, in or- 
der to form’ branches, but do not so 
treat the red kinds. Trim out dead 
canes and tips in the spring, leaving but 
five or six canes in each hill. 

There is a revival of the zrowing of 
currants and gooseberries for various 
reasons. The gooseberry is much de- 
sired now by canners, because it gives 
more quarts of canned fruit to the bushel 
than any other berry, and it must be that 
@ liking for it is increasing. While both 
these fruits will produce profitably on 
light soils, they do best on the heavier 
ones, even the clays. Set them six by 
four feet, cultivating one way and hoeing 
the other. Do not plow. Grow oats or 
barley as a cover-crop. Spray with 
Bordeaux for leaf-blight, and with Paris 
green for the worms, in the latter case 
using a very weak _ solution. Only 
enough to tinge the water will be suffi- 
cient and it may be done without danger 
to consumers of the fruit. Prevention of 
leaf-blight is important. The foliage 
must be kept on any sort of plant or tree 
or there can be no product. I do not like 
the “tree system” for currants and goose- 
berries, for if the plant breaks, as some- 
times will happen, there is nothing left; 
while with the bush form a new supply 
of branches may be kept and the old or 
broken ones replaced. Three or four 
branches or shoots should be maintained. 
Head in the goosebsrries and currants. 
You can scarcely do too much of. this, 
with the former éspecially. This me- 
thod provides large fruit. The Cherry 
currant sells better than Victoria or 
London Market or other smaller kinds, 
just because it is larger. Heavy prun- 
ing increases the size of the smaller 
kinds. Plenty of stable manure and 
cultivation are necessary to best results. 

Blackberries are less hardy than the 
other bush fruits, and there is hut one 
kind that is reliable for shipment, and 
that is Wilson; but it is very tender in 
cane and must be laid down for protec- 
tion in winter. Eldorado is fine for a 
home market. Blackberries are laid 
down for winter by turning over with 


a spade or plowing along the side of the 
row, earth being thrown over the ends 
of the canes after the latter have been 
pressed down flat on the ground. 

Mr. Ira Wilcox: Why do you speak 
of using ‘“‘well-rotted” manure? I have 
found best results in fertilizing by draw- 
ing out the manure at once and spread- 
ing it where wanted. I have’ gotten 
twice the benefit from it that I have had 
from old manure, even in the vegetable 
garden. 

Mr. Farrand: Fresh manure has in it 
too much straw for use among the small 
fruits, and it contains too many seeds 
of foul stuff. It is not so readily avail- 
able for plant use. 

Mr. W. H. Dunn: Do you call Lon- 
don Market currant small? 

Mr. Farrand: It is medium. 

Mr. Dunn: I know the man, Mr. 
Bowles of Ganges, who brought London 
Market to this country from England. 
He practices the tree system, shortens 
in closely, and his currants go on the 
market as Cherry. 

Mr. Farrand: Their size comes from 
the pruning. : 


a" ' 





Our Free Lands are Gone.—Our public 
domain is exhausted. Last year over a 
million people came from across the At- 
lantic to the United States, and the nat- 
ural increase certainly is a million and 
a half more. What is to become of these 
people? They are to be driven fairly 
into the factories and workshops and no 
place else. 

They can leave our country and go to 
the Canadian Northwest, as many have 
gone. But that country will be popu- 
lated to its extent very soon, much soon- 
er than you think. It has not an unlim- 
ited area. 

Try and cast your mind twenty or 
twenty-five years ahead. At that time 
we should have one hundred and fifty 
or one hundred and sixty millions of 
people. Where are they going? Who is 
going to feed them? They can manu- 
facture. We have the raw material. 
We have the coal and the iron and the 
copper and the lead. They can manu- 
facture. Who will buy it? 

We have got to a point where we are 
selling our heritage; we are selling our 
rich deposits of iron and our coal and 
our rich soil, and exhausting it as well. 

People of other countries are exercising 
the utmost, closest intelligence in every- 
thing that pertains to economy in pro- 
duction. Take, for instance, the German 
nation to-day, and they lead the world 
or any period in the history of the world 
in industrial intelligence and industrial 
management. 





“You can tell by the ages of the hero- 
ines of the modern novel writers that the 
marriageable age of women is being ex- 
tended,” amused the woman who is given 
to mental observations, says Philadelphia 
“Record.” “A woman can go pretty far 
nowadays without being considered an 
old maid by the novel writers. I remem- 
ber the heroines of my girlhood days 
were all hetween 18 to 19. It was a some- 
what audacious writer who made _ the 
beautiful charmer of his novel 21 years 
old. But just pick up the modern nofels. 
The authors and authoresses don’t start 
the heroines on their mad careers until 
they are over 30, and by the time they 
have gotten the girl or woman out in 
the center of the stage, plunged her 
through the vicissitudes of courtship and 
married her off, she is close on to 32 or 
33. I have just completed a most inter- 
esting book in which the heroine is 40. 





Land of Constant Rain.—There is a 
group of islands to the south of New 
Zealand called the Seven Sisters, which 
are reputed to be subjected to a practi- 
cally constant rainfall. The same may 
be said of the islands and mainland of 
Tierra del Fuego, saving for the differ- 
ence that the rain often takes the form 
of sleet and snow. On a line running 
round the world from four to eight or 
nine degrees’ there are patches over 
which rain seldom ceases to fall. This 
is called the “zone of constant precipi- 
tation,” but at the same time there are 
localities along it with little rainfall.— 
“The Searchlight.” 





The layer of the sea taken up by the 
clouds each year is now estimated at 
fourteen feet in thickness. The winds 
carry the clouds to land, where the wa- 
ter falls as rain, to find its way in due 
time back to the ocean. 


oO. 


O, wad some power the gift to gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us; 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
And foolish notion. —Burns. 


This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at 804-17 Carney Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give, only tells you how he was cured after 
years of search for relief. Hundreds have 
tested it with success. 











A TELESCOPE 


Brings New Brain Cells into 
play; it opens new Avenues 
of Thought and Broadens 
One’s Resources. 


Special 
60-Day 
Offer 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 
NEW EXCELSIOR 
SOLAR TELESCOPE 


“40f ponddy *jvq 








No telescope with a solar 
fiero tne eves Netce Bese 
less than $8.00 or $10.00, 


THs is a lon ul 
achromatic Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial use, 
This telescope is provided 
with an adjustabie eye piece, 
fitted with a solar dark glass 
lense for sun observations. 
With this wonderful solar 
eye piece you look the sun 
squarely in the face on the 
brightest and hottest day and 
study its face as you do the 
moon at night. very stu- 
dent, male or female, needs 
this telescope to study the 
sun in eclipses, also the mys- 
terious recurrent sun spots. 
Never before was a telescope 
with such an we jece at- 
tachment sold for ~~ than 
$8.00 or $10.00. This eye 
pie€e alone is worth more 
than we charge for the entire 
telescope to all who wish to 
behold the sun in its tranquil 
uty. Remove the solar 
eye piece lense and you have 
a good practical telescope for 
land observations, etc. 

Y such a tel- 
escope was never sold for this 
price before. These telescopes 
are made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of Europe: 
measure closed, 12 in., and 
open over 34¢ feet in 5 sections. 

ey are brass bound, brass 
safety cap on each end to ex- 
clude dust, etc., with powerful 
lenses, scientifically ground 
and . Guaranteed by 
the maker. Heretofore tele- 
sc of this size have been 
sold for from $5 to $8. Every 
sojourner in the country or at 
seaside resorts should certainly 
secure one of these instru- 
ments; and no farmer should 
be without one. Objects miles 
away are brought to view with 
an astonishing clearness. 


OVER 3'4 FEET LONG. 


CIRCUMFERENCE 5% INCHES. 


ony DP FOO Fores 


Our new catalogue of guns, 
etc., sent with each order. This 
is a grand offer and you should 
not miss it. We warrant each 
telescope just as represented or 
money refunded. 




















spots on the San. Get 











our Telescope and see them. 
Here is what afew purchasers say : 
WORTH MANY TIMES THE PRIC 


The Saxon, New York, Nov.4,’05 
Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co. 
Gentlemen: I had with me on 
my recent European trip, one of 
your Excelsior Solar Telescopes, 
with which I had the pleasure of 
observing an eclipse of the sun. 
At the Austrian Tyrol it was al- 
most 80 per cent. concealed. 
Your solar eye piece is a great 
thing. Its value to me on this 
Occasion was many times ter 
than the entire outlay for the 


pe. Yours trul 
L. 8. Henny. 


mire TO $16 ONE. 
sh, of Howe Island, 
Ontario, Canada, says: 
Gentlemen: I have just re- 
ceived your Telescope, and must 
say it surpasses all expectations. 
It is far superior to one which we 
have had, which cost $15.00 some 
— ago. Just a few sights I 
ve seen with it are worth more 
than double what it cost me. 
Hundreds of others saying 
things about these tele- 
scopes. 


GET ONE AND TRY IT. 

Send $1.06 by Registered Let- 
ter, Post Office Money Order, or 
Bank Draft peyote to our order. 
Sent postpaid for 10 cents extra. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 


Dept. G. F. 90 Chambers St., New York 
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Seasonable Suggestions. 


Whitewash is a protection for wood- 
work and is a -benefit to most orchard 
trees. Many unpainted outbuildings can 
be improved in appearance by  white- 
washing them. 





Tent caterpillars should be looked 
after. Look through the orchards for 
their nests and destroy them without a 
moment’s delay. The longer they remain 
the more difficult to destroy. 


Do not fail to cut back the branches 
of every tree planted this spring at least 
one-half the length of the branches. 
Peach trees should be cut back more se- 
verely than any other fruit tree. 





Do not spray your trees when they are 
in blossom on account of destroying sv 
many honey bees at that time. Trees 
should be sprayed immediately after the 
blossoms have fallen and the bees have 
stopped their. work. 


Remember that rats are the foes of 
chickens. Rats infest almost all poultry 
houses. Their hiding places are beneath 
wooden floors or piles of rails or rub- 
bish near by. Fight the rats if you 
would succeed with poultry. 





Idle Men.—While laborers are scarce on 
farms 50,000 idle men waste their time 
daily in New York city begging or living 
vicious lives. Most of them do not want 
work. In London conditions are far 
worse, 100,000 people living in idleness, 
complaining of no work, but being in- 
competent or vicious. 





Ditches need looking after at this sea- 
son. The outlets are liable to be clogged 
with weeds, grass or mud. See that they 
are cleared out and that the water has 
free exits from the outlets of the drains 
on its course to the sea. Watercress 
interferes with drainage and is a pest 
in the open drain. 





The farm horse deserves better atten- 
tion than he gets. After rest- 
ing all winter he should be 
worked moderately at first when 
spring opens. His shoulders are 
tender and should become hardened 
gradually with work. Feed him well 
and make him feel that you are his 
friend. 





How about the kitchen garden? Do 
not neglect it. It is not always best to 
start the garden before the earth is 
warmed up. It is often as well to wait a 
little while since the seeds will germinate 
so much quicker after the season has be- 
come warmer and growth will be much 
faster and your conflict with weeds will 
not be so serious or prolonged, 





Have you a good spray pump? Ifyou 
have not you should buy one without de- 
lay. Even if you have only a few trees 
in your village lot it will pay you to have 
a spray pump, and you should know 
something about spray mixtnres. You 
will find a spray calendar in our April 
issue which tells how the mixtures are 
made and how they should be applied 
for various purposes. 





Trees or plants coming by mail or 
express should receive immediate atten- 
tion on arrival. Open the package or box 
and thoroughly moisten the roots with- 


out removing the moss. Trees should 
be heeled in moist ground, the roots 
entirely covered after being placed in a 
trench, awaiting the moment for plant- 
ing, which planting should be done as 
soon as possible after the trees are re- 
ceived, 





Currant and gooseberry bushes should 


be sprayed or sprinkled with 
powdered. hellebore, or some _ oth- 
er poisonous substance as soon 
as the-leaves appear. This work 


cannot be done to early. Do not wait for 
the currant worm to appear before spray- 
ing. In most circumstances the worm 
strips off a portion of the leaves before 
he is discovered. You cannot grow cur- 
rants and gooseberries on bushes that 
have been made leafless by the currant 
worm, 


Johnny Appleseed.—Since the article 
appeared in a recent issue of Green’s 
Fruit Grower on Johnny Appleseed we 
Lave received numerous letters from sub- 
scribers stating where various accounts 
of Johnny Appleseed’s life and work may 
be secured. Perhaps the most notable 
book on Johnny Appleseed was written 
by Dr. Hollis, pastor of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, Brooklyn, N. Y. But ac- 
counts of Johnny Appleseed’s work have 
been woven into many stories, many edi- 
torials and in many other ways present- 
ed to the public. We thank our readers 
for the information so kindly given. 





Suckers or sappy sprouts are apt to 
shoot out quickly from the trunks or 
‘largs limbs of apple trees, especially if 
the apple trees have been severely pruned 
recently. These shoots can be easily re- 
moved when they are a few inches long, 
by rubbing them off or pulling them off 
with the hand. Such suckers must not 
be allowed to remain on the tree. If 
they are left there until the  season’s 
growth is completed each one must be 
sawed off, and then there are buds left 
near the base which may start out again 
the next season. Therefore rubbing 
them off as soon as they appear is far 
the best and the most economical me- 
thod. 





Old Grape Vines.—There are many old 
grape vines surrounding rural homes that 
seem to have passed the age of their use- 
fulness. Such old vines can often be 
rejuvenated by sawing off the wood 
about one foot from the ground before 
the leaves appear. Allow only two new 
shoots to grow. These will spring up 
near the ground and grow vigorously, 
and with proper training will make a 
new vine that will produce as well as 
ever. There should be as little old wood 
left on the grape vine each year as pos- 
sible. Most people in pruning the grape 
vine leave on too much old wood. It is 
much easier to renew the life of a grape 
vine than to reney the life of an apple 
or pear tree, and yet much may be done 
towards rejunevating any tree, plant or 
vine. A grape vine requires larger trel- 
lis as it increases in age. The first few 
years a pole may answer as a support 
for a grape vine, but the demand for 
trellis space increases rapidly each year. 
And*yet if it is desired the vine may be 
so pruned as to be a string so that it 
may not need but little space. The grape 
vine seems to adapt itself to almost all 
circumstances; it may be made to cover 
a large arbor, or may be trained year 
after year to a single stake and yet in 
both cases produce a fair amount of 
fruit. 





Clocks.—Clocks as we know them were 
unknown to the ancients. The sun-dial 
dates back farther than any other meth- 
od of counting time. The next invention 
was the sand-glass, or hour-glass, which 
on being inverted allowed a measured 
portion of sand to run through a small 
opening, requiring an hour for the pro- 
cess; when half the sand had passed out 
half an hour had passed; when one- 
fourth of the sand had passed one-quar- 
ter hour had lapsed. The Clepsydra, or 
water clock was in use for two thousand 
years. The clocks of our forefathers 
were monstrous affairs with wooden 
wheels and heavy weights. They are 
known as Colonial clocks and kept good 
time. One of these clocks is in posses- 
sion of my family: Great improvements 
have been made during late years in 
clocks, which are made more like watch- 
es now than formerly, weight being dis- 
pensed with. Rochester has a radium 
clock which it is estimated will run for- 
ever, that is until it wears cut, or until 
the radium which acts as a motor is ex- 
hausted, but this will require hundreds 
of thousands of years. 





The fish of Galilee at the present time 
are much like bass of the present day, 
and it is assumed that they are the same 
fish that inhabited Galilee in the time of. 
Christ. In the Gospels we are told of the 


disciples fishing at night. At the pres- 
ent day the fishermen of Galilee catch 
their fish at night and think that it 
would be useless to attempt to draw the 
nets in the daytime. 





New York Sold For $25.00.—Bill Nye, 
in his’ history’ of the United 
States, lamented the fact that his ances- 
tors did not buy New York City when all 
and every part of it was sold for $25.00. 
Why, you cannot buy a voter there now 
at that price. 





The expression ‘‘where he was at” has 
been thought to have originated with a 
member of the U. S. Senate a few years 
ago, but I find it in Bill Nye’s history of 
the United States at page 39, where he 
speaks of a man. who taught the Indian 
how to use the compass in order to dis- 
cover “where he was at.’ 





Persecuted Turned Persecuters.—A 
man can hardly be found now in 
Salem, Mass., who believes in witchcraft, 
though Cape Cod people still spit on their 
bait when fishing. Many women supposed 
to be witches were in the old time 
hanged by the thumbs, had their toe- 
nails pulled out with redhot pincers or 
were burned alive by the Pilgrim Fathers 
who came to this country because they 
were persecuted in the old world, says 
Bill Nye in his history of the United 
States. 





Poor Boys.—Poor boys may receive en- 
couragement from the fact that the his- 
tory of the world has shown that they 
accomplish more than the boys of 
wealthy families. They have more pa- 
tience, more endurance and often secure 
in the end better results. Many success- 
ful men have held that poverty is the 
best inheritance for a boy who has the 
right metal in him. Take out of the 
world to-day that which has been ac- 
complished by those who were once poor 
boys and there would be but little left. 





Questions Answered.—‘“Interested,” a 
subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower, asks 
questions which I answer as _ follows: 
There are no fixed wages for actors at 
any time during their career. Most ac- 
tors, when they start at their profession, 
get no more than enough to pay for their 
board and clothes, and often not so much 
as that. 

In order to learn to be an undertaker 
you should serve as apprentice with an 
experienced undertaker. No medical 
knowledge is necessary for an undertak- 
er. 


Lincoln’s Bed.—The father of Abraham 
Lincoln was a shiftless ne’er-do-well, who 
could not provide his children with a 
comfortable house. His miserable shack 
had nothing but earth floors. The bed 
upon which Abraham Lincoln slept was 
hung with ropes between four posts. 
Each of these posts was a rough limb 
from a tree set in the earth like a fence 
post. Lincoln’s best retort was made to 
Stephen A. Douglas, who asked, who is 
this man Abe Lincoln? Is he the man 
who tended bar a few years ago? Lincoln 
rose and calmly replied, “It is true that 
I kept bar years ago when I could find 
nothing better to do. The difference be- 
tween me and Douglas is that I kept the 
inside of the bar and Douglas kept the 
outside, and that I abandoned keeping 
bar many years ago but Douglas has 
never abandoned it.” 





The World’s Supply of Grain.—I as- 
sume that each year the world’s supply 
of wheat, corn, oats and other grains 
is nearly all consumed. We do not 
read of any large surplus of these grains 
held over from one year to the next. In 
fact grain could not be held over profit- 
ably where the price remains the same, 
owing to the fact that grain shrinks 
largely in weight after a year’s storage. 
No one would willingly hold grain over 
for sale the second year. Considering 
the assumed fact that all the leading 
crops of wheat, corn, etc., are consumed 
every year I will call attention to the 
nearness to which the world comes each 
season to a shortage or even to a famine. 
The population of the world is increasing 
rapidly. If for some reason there should 
be a failure over a large area of the 
wheat or corn crop it seems probable 
there would be large suffering for lack 
of food. 


God and Country.—The fact that men 
who work in factories and machine shops 
do not attend church often has been no- 
ticed and commented upon. It is claimed 
that such men having to do with machin- 
ery and other contrivances of man are 
not led up to such a knowledge of God 
as are those who live in the country on 
farms. It is remarkable how little the 
factory man of the city knows of the 
country. He may work for ten or twenty 
years in a place that gives him no chance 
to look out upon the beautiful blue sky 
or the green grass. His home may be in 
a dwelling in the heart of the city where 
all touches of nature are absent. He 
sees no act of a considerate Heavenly 
Father in providing him with food or the 
comforts of life. So far as he is con- 
cerned, he seems to be relying entirely 
upon his wages. It needs no study for 
him to decide that the great Creator has 
not much to do with the machinery 
which he operates. 








How different it is with the fruit grow- 
er or farmer who is constantly in the 
presence of the unfolding of the wonder. 
ful mysteries of God, in transforming the 
lifeless tree into a wreath of blossoms, or 
festooned with beautiful colored fruits, 
with the winds and streams that sweep 
over the country, with the sunshine and 
showers, the seedtime of spring, the 
harvest of autumn, and in constant touch 
with nature whether plowing, reaping, 
sowing or walking idly about his farm, 





Money Mad.—I have just seen a photo- 
graph of Russell Sage on a page of a 
magazine, and on the opposite page a 
photograph of Hetty Green. These are 
not the faces of bad people. No, Russel] 
Sage’s face, and the face of Hetty Green 
are the faces of kindly people. This man 
and this woman are simply crazy, that ig 
they are slightly demented. You will see 
such faces in our lunatic asylums. There 
is a kink in their brains. This is indi. 
cated by the peculiar expression of the 
faces and of the eyes,which I think an 
expert would detect. But aside from this 
we have the evidence of their actions to 
teach us that they are not level headed, 
Russell Sage is nearly ninety years old, 
is worth about $100,000,000 and yet he is 
chasing the mighty dollar with as much 
zeal and vigor as the poor man whose 
life depends upon that dollar to secure 
food and raiment. Hetty Green is worth 
about $60,000,000 and yet she scrimps her- 
self for food and wears the plainest 
clothing, and saves every penny more 
earefully than the average housemaid, 
depriving herself of many comforts of 
life. Surely these people are crazy. 





Death.—The testimony of those who 
have witnessed the largest number of 
deaths is in effect that the last moments 
of life are not, as a rule, painful, and 
that in these last moments there is 
usually no anxiety as to what comes aft- 
er death. Such evidence leads us to as- 
sume that many of the last words of 
distinguished men are the work of imag- 
inative minds, or in other words are fic- 
tions. So far as my observation has gone 
with dying people I have observed that 
strength of body has gradually dimin- 
ished, also strength of mind, and in the 
last moments the entire organism is in 
such condition as to render impossible 
thoughts of a future life, or indeed much 
bodily or mental pain. 

It may be said that most people at the 
end simply fall asleep in death. How 
merciful the Creator has been to His 
children in death; even those falling from 
high buildings, or those killed in battle, 
seldom suffer pain. The man who has an 
arm or a leg torn away in battle does 
not suffer pain for the moment. If the 
shot is fatal instantly there can be no 
pain. 


POOR SAMSON. 

A millionaire related to me the follow- 
ing incident. He was passing the main 
four corners of one of our larger cities 
when he noticed a commotion in the 
street. A poorly dressed old man with 
head bowed over to his knees, was seat- 
ed in a rickety peddler’s wagon holding 
the reins over a dilapidated and spavined 
horse. He appeared to be driving on the 
wrong side of the highway. A _ police- 
man had grasped the old horse by its 
checkrein and was crowding it over to 
the proper side of the street, at the same 
time shouting to the aged driver, who 
was very much excited and disconcerted. 
I recognized in -this aged peddler, said 
the millionaire, one who started out in 
life at the same time that I started. I 
also was then a peddler, and this poor 
old man at that time was in better cir- 
cumstances financially than myself. I 
often passed him on the road and re- 
member on several occasions driving 
under the same shed to escape passing 
rain storms. I cannot forget that on one 
oceasion when drawn up side by side un- 
der a church shed in a village, far from 
home, this old peddler, then a young 
man, regaled himself with a_ stick of 
candy from one hand and a sour lemon 
from the other, Here we have occasion 
to criticise fickle fortune. The aged ped- 
dler had doubtless worked more hours 
than I. That he was not more successful 
was not owing to his lack of industry 
or perseverance. He simply did not 
possess those peculiarities whith lead to 
the accumulation of wealth. He was too 
accommodating, too good natured. He 
had in him too much of the milk of hu- 
man kindness. He was inclined to trust 
those who should not have been trusted, 
and in this way lost money. He was 
inclined to indorse notes and loan mon- 
ey, which is not advisable. But after 
all the gathering together of money is 
not the highest gauge of success in life. 
If this aged peddler has been a kind fath- 
er, @ loving husband, a useful citizen, 
and I believe he has, his reward may be 
greater than that-of the’>man who has 
piled up his hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 





The sea is spread abroad, and meted 
out with the same measure as it was be- 
fore the earth was brought forth. 
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Sunshine in the Home. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Many people are less well mannered 
and good natured at home than else- 
where. Many a person is polite and ob- 
liging and pleasing in company, and sel- 
fish, crabbed and terrifying at home. 
Such persons should be made to live in 
a hen house, and be fed bran mush for 
breakfast, and be driven to roost on the 
edge of a board till they learn to think 
of trying to begin to be decent. 

Home ought to be for the child and the 
youth the best training school for the fu- 
ture, and for the man the chief incentive 
to labor. It ought to be comfortable in 
every possible way. It ought to be fur- 
nished with every reasonable conveni- 
ence. It ought to boast everything in 
the way of culture, and education, and 
refinement, that consecrated love and la- 
bor can secure. 

Any home should be such a one as to 
inspire its members with high ideals of 
love, justice, culture, and industry. It 
should pour into the heart of every in- 
mate full streams of courtesy, devotion, 
and peace. It should radiate truth and 
hospitality and good will. It should be 
a city of refuge as long as it tasts, and 
to its scattered members a holy memory 
when it is broken forever. ; 

Home ought to be a cheerful place. 
There is lots of sunshine in the world. 
Wagon loads of it ought to be gathered 
up and stored about the house for future 
reference. There is nothing better to 
lay by for a rainy day than pure sun- 
shine. It’s refreshing when you are feel- 
ing out of sorts to come across a wheel- 
barrow load that you had _ forgotten 
about. Did you never, when your were ill 
humored and miserable, stumble into 
somebody’s home so chock full of sun- 
shine that you seemed to have struck 
another world? 

If there is one thing more deplorable 
than another it is a cheerless home. 
And if there is anything worse than that 
it must be a village of them. 

If you are guilty of any practice that 
lessens the comfort and cheeriness of 
your home cut it out. There are going 
to be a good many vain regrets after 
awhile on the part of people who to-day 
are not trying very hard to make home 
happy.—John A. Simpson. 





Brown Egg Sandwiches—Mash the 
yolks of hard boiled eggs and moisten 
with a little butter and vinegar, work to 
a@ paste, adding salt, pepper and French 
mustard to taste; also, if desired, a drop 
of tobasco. Spread the mixture between 
slices of Boston brown bread cut wafer 
thin. 

Strawberry Farina.—Cream together 
the yolks of four eggs and one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, add a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat the whites and add to the mixture, 
alternating with one-half cupful of far- 
ina: Cover with whipped cream and 
Sweetened strawberries. 

French Cakes.—Beat to a cream one 
cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of 
butter; and four well-beaten eggs, one- 
fourth cupful of sweet milk, a little salt 
and flour enough to make a dough. Chop 
very fine a cupful of walnuts and add 
to the mixture, after stirring in, a little 
flour to prevent the nuts from sinking to 


the bottom. Roll out lightly, cut into 
shapes, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven, 


Chocolate Pie.—Beat together the yolks 
of four eggs with a cupful of sugar, add 
& cupful of hot milk, a little vanilla and 
three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. 
Bake with an under crust only. Whip 
the whites of the eggs, sweeten, spread 
Over the top and set in the oven to 
a slightly—New York “Evening 

ail.” 





God’s love takes note of longings which 
it cannot satisfy—for love cannot give 
evil without ceasing to be love.—I, O. 
Rankin. 

There ig no such thing as interpreting 
God’s providence except in the spirit of 
Sons,—Henry Ward Beecher. 

When a human soul draws its first 
furrows straight, the rest will surely 
follow. Henceforth your existence be- 
comes ceaseless activity. The universe 
belongs to him who wills, who knows, who 
Prays; but he must will, he must know, 
he must pray. In a word, he must pos- 
Sess force, wisdom and faith. Be con- 
querors on the earth. Your convictions 


will be changed to certainties.—Honore 
de Balzac. 


Said of Women. 


A woman can be held by no strunger 
tie than the knowledge that she is loved. 
—Mme. de Motteville. 

* es x 

As vivacity is the gift of women, grav- 

ity is that of men.—Addison. 
a + _ 

Women are passive agents, and when 
love prompts them they can outsuffer 
martyrs.—Massinger. 

a — a 

A woman (of the right kind) reading 
after a man, follows-him as Ruth fol- 
lowed the reapers of Boaz, and her 
gleanings are often the finest of the 


wheat.—Holmes. 
**+ 


To a woman of spirit, the most intol- 
erable of all grievances is a restraint on 
the liberty of the tongue.—Junius. 

= + * 


If women were humbler men would be 
honester.—Vanbrugh. 
+ * = 
These women are shrewd tempters 
with their tongues.—Shakespeare. 
= a = 


Nature makes fools; women make cox- 

combs.—Anonymous. 
*= = « e 

No friendship is so cordial or so delici- 
ous as that of girl for girl; no hatred 
so intense or immovable as that of wo- 
man for woman.—Landor. 

+. * « 

Women are priestesses of the unknown. 
—Anonymous, 

* = « 

To give you nothing and to make you 
expect every thing, to dawdle on the 
threshold of love while the doors are 
closed, this is all the science of a co- 
quette.—De Bernard. 

* - = 

Men always say more evil of a wo- 
man than there really is; and there is 
always more than is known.—Mezeray. 

= = = 

Neither walls, nor goods, nor anything 
is more difficult to be guarded than wo- 
man.—Alexis.—Exchange. 





biscuits 
ignite 


Household Hints.—To make 
light—drench with gasoline and 
before serving. 

How to keep servants—chloroform them 
and lock in the cellar. 

_ Quickest way to get rid of peddlers— 
buy all they have. 

How to remove fruit stains from lin- 
ens—use scissors. ~ 

To keep rats out of the pantry—place 
all food in the cellar. 

To entertain women visitors—let them 
inspect all your private papers. 

To entertain men  visitors—feed the 
brutes. 

To keep the children at home—lock up 
all their clothes. 

To keep hubby at home—hide his 
toupee. 

In order to prevent accidents in the 
kitchen—fill the kerosene can with water. 

To stop leaks in pipessend for the 
nearest plumber. 

To economize on coal—get a gas range. 

To test the freshness of eggs—drop 
them on some hard surface. 

To propitiate the cook—it can’t be 
done.—“‘Smart Set.” 





When slicing an onion to flavor a stew 
or salad score each slice first before cut- 
ting it off. 

When soaking beans a tiny pinch of 
soda in the water will be an improve- 
ment. 

Spots may be removed from gingham 
by being wetted with milk and covered 
with common salt. Leave for an hour 
or so and rinse out in several waters. 

Sheep sorrel will také out rust stains 
from cloth. Rub thoroughly on _ the 
stains, and then take out the resulting 
grass stains with either molasses or al- 
cohol. 

Carpets and rugs can be thoroughly 
cleaned by being hung over a clothes- 
iine and having the garden hose turned 
upon them. This will do no harm to any 
carpet. Dry in a shady place. 

One housewife just home from. Paris 
has found an excellent way of boiling 
eggs. She places a napkin ring in a 
saucepan partly full of hot water and 
sets the egg small end up in the ring. 
She then punches a hole in the top of 
the egg and lets the water boil around it. 
The gas in the egg escapes while the 
egg is cooking, which makes it much 
better in flavor. 

The washing of meat is detrimental to 
its vitality. In some cases it may per- 
haps be necessary. As a rule, however, 
scraping the outside and trimming it 
carefully are all that will be needed, ex- 
cept occasionally in summer, when it 
may be desirable to wash it. 

Nutmeg is a spice of which it is not 
wise to use too much. Some people spoil 
dishes by a too generous use of it; but a 
tiny pinch in some receipes is excellent. 
A certain well-known chef adds a tiny 
pinch of nutmeg to his white potato 
croquettes and to his baked macaroni. 
Another chef adds a tiny pinch of nut- 
meg to his maitre hotel butter. 5 





Woman a Stepping Stone or a 
Stumbling Block. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Penelope Gleason Knapp. 


It is not only the privilege but the 
duty of every woman to make the most 
of herself and her opportunities in each 
particular by self culture. No matter 
what her station in life may be she 
should never grow neglectful of her per- 
sonal appearance, nor slight the advan- 
tages placed at her disposal. The mar- 
gins of time are two precious to be 
wasted in fault finding and complaint 
because everything is not just to our 
liking. Improve the advantages which 
offer and more desirable ones are sure 
to follow in their wake. Women as a 
rule are inclined toward pessimism. 
They feel that this that or the other is 
not as it should be, that Fate is un- 
kind, when in truth the fault or remedy 
lies wholly within themselves. As a 
class women undervalue themselves and 
their ability to do and to be what they 
most desire, thereby making a grave 
mistake. Nothing is impossible and wo- 
man is always a stepping stone or a 
stumbling block for those about her, 
therefore be she peasant or queen she 
should always deport herself in such a 
manner as to cause those with whom she 
is associated to look upon her as a sover- 
eign in her own domain. 

Because a woman esteems herself, be- 
cause she improves and stimulates her 
inherent ability, thereby making herself 
a motor power in the world rather than 
a crawling worm of the dust, it does not 
follow that she is egotistical or inflated 
with an over abundance of self-apprecia- 
tion. The woman who values herself is 
seldom self-centered. She is too well 
rounded, too’ practical, too _  alto- 
gether harmonious to allow egotism a 
place in her cultured being. Through 
long years of strict hard discipline she 
has acquired a sort of selflessness which 
makes her a magnet in whose atmos- 
phere all breathing things love to linger. 

The self appreciative woman stands 
erect thought not aggressively so. There 
is no suggestion of a chip upon her 
shoulder. She walks, talks and moves 
as if buoyed up by air. She has a kind 
word, a smile or some tender little act 
to perform for all with whom she comes 
in contact, She possesses tact and con- 
sideration. She loves sunshine and rain, 
the singing birds and the creeping things 
of earth. She loves humanity because 
she looks upon all human beings as her 
brothers and her sisters. She knows 
the law that 
Each moss, each shell holds a rank 
Important in the scale of Him 
Who framed this scale of being; 


Holds a rank which lost 
Would break the chain and leave a gap 


behind 
Which Nature’s self would rue.”’ 

This type of woman never fails to in- 
spire confidence. Wherever she appears 
she radiates health and happiness and 
good fellowship. Her daily life seems 
an epitome of that beautiful passage of 
scripture “If I be lifted up I shall draw 
all men unto me.” 

Every woman desires beauty. It is 
natural and right that she should not 
only desire but possess it, for woman’s 
beauty has been a factor in life which 
has settled the destinies of men and na- 
tions since time lost to memory. How- 
ever, before any woman can become 
beautiful in either face, figure or char- 
acter she must learn that 
“The outward doth from the inward roll 
But the inward dwells in the inmost soul,” 
No matter how elaborate her gowns and 
jewels, no matter how well grvomed her 
person may be if she possesses a pro- 
truding abdomen, a_ sunken chest, a 
rounded back, a high pitched rasping 
voice, or a disagreeable manner she can 
never become even passably good look- 
ing, because these features are marks of 
ill-breeding and deformity, resulting di- 
rectly from a disregard of nature’s laws. 
No tailor modiste or beauty doctor with 
all their art and cunning can obscure 
them. The protruding abdomen, the 
sunken chest and the rounded back are 
the sequence of bad standing, sitting and 
walking, while the high pitched rasping 
voice and the fretful manner  bespeak 
that thread worn tale of uncontrolled 
temper, gasping breath and wrecked 
nerves. 

If we would have the world look up to 
us we must first look up to ourselves. 
That we can never do until we become 
master of ourselves. We cannot afford 
to play fast and loose with our charac- 
ters, for in every case the physical re- 
flects the mental and the story of secret 
indulgences is soon written upon every 
line of the being. There is no interme- 
diate plane where we may pause and 
rest, for the spiritual and physical are 
ever at war and one or the other eter- 
nally holds sway. 

It does not matter if you are seventeen 
or seventy years of age. Start at once 
upon the road beautiful by beginning a 
course of self culture. Separate the no- 
ble from the ignoble—it will pay large- 


ly before the first twenty-four hours has 
rolled over your head. For a time you 
will wander a spirit in the shadow 
searching for its light but when that 
light breaks through the sun will shine, 
the birds will sing and flowers will bloom 
all along the way. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Concentrated potash in a little water 
is an excellent thing for cleaning nickel 
plate. It is also excellent for cleaning 
greasy stoves. Remember, however, 
that potash is bad for the hands. 

A careful woman noticed that placing 
a freshly washed hairbrush in the sun- 
shine or near the fire to dry soon spoils 
the color of the bristles. 

Almost any head of hair will be benefit- 
ted by an occasional egg shampoo. The 
yolk contains iron and sulp1ur, which 
nourish the roots, and the white a smail 
alkali which unites with the oil of the 
scalp to form a lather. The egg should 
be beaten up with an ounce of water 
and thoroughly rubbed into the scalp 
and then rinsed out with several suc- 
cessively cooler waters, finishing with as 
cold water as can be comfortably borne. 

Metal teapots if disused for some time, 
give a musty flavor to the tea when next 
used. This may be prevented by plac- 
ing a lump of sugar in the teapot before 
putting away. 

If cup custards or sauces of any kind 
are stirred for five or six minutes after 
being made it will prevent the skin form- 
ing on the top which is so objectionable. 

A household economics authority says: 
“In caring for linoleum do not use soap- 
suds as for scrubbing a floor. It stands 
to reason that soap is going to injure the 
varnish and the finish, On a _ farm 
where there is plenty of milk, a _ cloth 
wrung out of skimmilk is the best means 
of taking up the dust and brightening the 
linoleum. Where milk is scarce, or 
needed for food, use lukewarm water, to 
which. has been added half a cupful of 
kerosene oil or some good furniture pol- 
ish. Wring the cloth rather dry from 
this, and go over the linoleum after 
sweeping, and it will be quite new and 
bright, and the finish uninjured.” 

The soda bath is declared to be a 
specific for rheumatism besides rendering 
the skin soft and supple and the bather 
beautiful. One pound of washing soda 
is added to a tub of hot water and the 
patient must lie in this for fifteen min- 
utes. Then follows the cold spray and 
the bather emerges with every trace of 
her aches and pains dispelled. 

Coffee stains, even when there is cream 
in the coffee, can be removed from the 
most delicate silk or wcolen fabrics by 
brushing the spots with pure glycerine. 
Rinse in lukewarm water and press on 
the wrong side with a warm iron. The 
glycerine absorbs both the coloring mat- 
ter and the grease. 

An umbrella should not be opened out 
to dry, as the stretchers are apt to warp 
in the bent form, giving an unsightly ap- 
pearance when the umbrella is closed. 
The silk should be left to drain with the 
handle downwards, and gently wiped 
with an old handkerchief. 


VIRGINIA WAFFLES. 

Into two cups of boiling water put two- 
thirds of a cupful of Indian meal and two 
scant teaspoonfuls of salt. Boil half an 
hour; then add two cups of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, three of melted 
butter and two and one-half cups of 
flour in which is mixed two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and two eggs 
the yolks and whites beaten separately. 
Cook in well-buttered waffle irons. 


FRENCH COFFEE CAKE. 

Sift together five cups of flour, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon and one of cloves, Cream to- 
gether one cup each of brown sugar and 
butter and add to the mixture the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and one-half cupful of 
molasses; then add alternately the flour 
and a cup of strong made coffee; lastly 
beat in the whites of the eggs and stir 
for several minutes. Make into two loaves 
and cook in a moderate oven. 














Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup hus been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child vs and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 

et a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

yrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. “Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is na mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, ‘and is for sale by all drug- 
get throughout the world. Price, twenty- 

ve cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
- Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 1810 
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Wedding Linens. 


Married in January’s hoar ang rime, 
Widowed you’ll be before your prime, 


Married in February’s sleepy weather, 
Life you'll tread in tune together. 


Married when March winds shrill and roar, of strawberries can be prepared and kept 


Your home will lie on a Yoreign shore. 


Married ’neath April’s changeful skies, 
A checkered path before you lies. 


Married when bees o’er May blossoms flit, 
Strangers around your board will sit. 


Married in month of roses—June— 
Life will be one long honeymoon. 


Married in July, with flowers ablaze, 
Bitter-sweet mem’ries in after days. 


Married in August’s heat and drowse, 
Lover and friend in your chosen spouse. 


Married in September’s glow, 
Smooth and serene your life will go. 


Married when leaves in October thin, 
Toil and hardship for you begin. 


Married in veils of November mist, 
Fortune your wedding ring has kissed. 


Married in days of December cheer, 


Love’s star shines brighter from year to 


year, 
—Exchange. 





When long hair becomes so matted that 


it is difficult to comb the tangled locks, 
they should be saturated with alcohol. 
This done, they will become amenable to 
the brush and comb as if by magic. 

Save tea leaves for washing varnished 
paint. When sufficient leaves have been 
collected steep them for half an hour in 
a tin vessel and then strain through a 
sieve. This water gives a fresher, new- 
er appearance to varnished wood than 
ordinary soap and water. 

Mildew is not generally affected by 
chemicals, though it sometimes yields to 
their action. It may i best be treated 
with a stiff paste made by boiling down 
Castile soap shavings, spreading a thick 
layer of this upon the stain and scatter- 
ing over it some powdered potash. 
Moisten slightly with water and bleach 
out on the grass. 

Many people boil eggs to their liking 
by placing the eggs in cold water, which 
is allowed to come ‘*o the boiling point. 
One housekeeper at least uses the same 
method for poached eggs, taking them 
from the almost boiling water perfectly 
cooked. 

Avoid too hot an oven when cooking a 
turkey. The oven should be quite hot 
when the bird is put in, but after the 
outside has been seared the heat should 
be modified. Always roast a turkey 
breast down. 

Tired feet should be well bathed in 
warm water, to which a little sea salt 
has been added. Dry thoroughly, and 
rub with a little lemon juice. It is won- 
derful how this treatment sootkes them. 

To properly air a room open the win- 
dow at the top and bottom. The reason 
for this is to allow impure air, which 
always rises, to escape at the top, while 
the cool, fresh air will come in at the 
bottom from outside. 

White chiffon washes perfectly, but a 
better way to clean it is by a dry method, 
Use two quarts of finely powdered starch 
to one of powdered borax. Spread the 
chiffon on a clean musiin, and rub it 
well into it. Shake this out, and 
sprinkle liberally with clean flour and 
borax; cover and leave over night; the 
next day brush out and shake every par- 
ticle of powder from ‘he _ chiffon. It 
should be found quite spotless. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Wives are partners, not salaried persons. 
I agree with you that wives should have 
their share without begging for it. My 
wife and I have lived together for forty 
years and while we have not had as 
much of this world’s goods as some rich 
people, we have fared pretty well, and 
have got along happily together, and 
have agreed on money matters. Now 
another thing I approve of and that is 
we pay our hired help weekly, believing 
that when an employee earns his money 
it is his due. Delays to him are seri- 
ous. In your February number I took 
notice of the question, Is there a God? 
You know the Bible says, the fool says 
in his heart there is no God? 

For a minister of the Gospel to ask 
such a question seems strange. 

Because man in his greed sees fit to 
run an old rotten hulk of a boat on the 
deep waters and drown a multitude—that 
is not God’s fault. 





“Sir:—Your wife is held by us for ran- 
som. She will be detained until you de- 
posit $10,000 under the oak tree at the 
top of the hill. The Black Hand.” 

“Dear Sirs:—Your favor of recent date 
received. I have deposited under the oak 
tree a trunk containing the rest of my 
wife’s wardrobe. Yours truly, J. 
Henpecke.”—The Pathfinder. 





“And how’s yer wife, Fat?” 
“Sure, she do be awful sick.” 
“Is ut dangerous she is?” 

“No, she’s too weak t’ be damgerous 


anny more!”—Cleveland “Leader.” 





Keeping Strawberry Juice. What Kerosene Will Do. 


A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower Marks on tables caused by hot dishes 
asks how strawberry juice can be pre- may be removed by kerosene rubbed in 
pared and kept bottled for use in soda well with a soft cloth, finishing the pro- 
fountains. Reply: I have no experience cess with a little eau de cologne rubbed 
along this line, but assume that the juice over the places with another dry cloth. 
When giving the final polish to stoves, 
much the same as grape juice, cider or before leaving them for the summer, mix 
other fruit juice. I would suggest heat- the blacklead with a little kerosene in- 
ing or cooking the strawberries slightly stead of water to prevent rust. 
and then pressing out the juice, adding Tarnished paint may be cleaned by be- 
a small amount of sugar, then bottling ing rubbed with a cloth wet with kero- 
or canning hot the same as canning fruit. sene. 

There is a large factory in this city Pour a teaspoonful of kerosene into | 
which prepares fruit juices of all kinds each quart of boiled starch wanted with | 
for soda fountains, having a large and a gloss; this will prevent the irons stick- 
profitable trade in these fruit juices. I ing to thin materials. 
do not doubt that most factories use a Rub lamp chimneys with newspapers 
very small amount of salicylic acid to on which has been poured a little kero- 
preserve the fruit juice, but this acid is sene. This will make them cleaner than 
injurious except in very small amounts if soap is used, and will render them also 
and if used at all should be used with less liable to crack. 
great diseretion and with the advice of a To remove rust from steel rub it with 
chemist. Will our readers who have had kerosene and soak it for a day, polishing 
experience in preserving strawberry it with emery paper and kerosene. 
juice please give us their formula? P. S. Rub rusty flat-irons with kerosene.| ing are sent on request, free of any cost or 
—I have asked the large Rochester fac- Kerosene will soften boots and shoes} obligation, to any farmer who will write for 
tory alluded to and the president says hardened by water and render them as| th 
that the ordinary methed of canning pliable as new. Brighten zinc with kero-| ies 
fruit in families is correct. sene. A tablespoonful of kerosene in a 

i 0 boiler of clothes will greatly facilitate Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 

Hardships of President’s Wife. the cleansing of them. 93 Nassau Street, New York. 

From Mrs. Roosevelt down the line to 


Oilcloth may be brightened if it | 
the most insignificant representative's ‘Ubbed with kerosene. All soiled spots'| LADI ES I MAKE 


wife, the hostesses of official Washington £0UNd round door knobs on light-painted 


have a trying time. Mrs. Roosevelt doors may be removed by kerosene on @ pao ry Meir) a . 
bears testimony that to be the wife of annel cloth, with no injury to the paint. | Very pleasant and will y you handsomely for even your 


PRODUCE fine 
flavored, highly col- 
ored fruit, sufficient 





PoTraAsH must be used in 
fertilizers for orchards or 


vineyards. 





One thousand pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer containing 
ten per cent. of Porasu, is 
the standard. 


Our practical books on successful fertiliz- 

















; 2 — pare time. peri 1 f 
the President of the United States is in- Ex. = made ei0ina 8 ngie ‘aay. This is no. deception.” I want 
thi wt lad ull particulars 
deed the greatest honor which can come «ayn what will me wages be?” If you are interested write tome at once. 
mks. w.w. MITCHELL, Box 815, Portland, Maine, 


to womankind, but it entails hardships “Six dollars a week.” 
of which the general public little dreams. “Thursday 
The state levees alone are enough to ogo 

make the position valueless to some wo- “Yes.” 
men. Shaking hands or smiling at sey- “Do yez send th’ washin’ out?” 
eral thousand people four times a month «ye; And we have no children. Is 
for three months is a task which makes there anything else you’d like to know?” 
the labors of Hercules look insignificant. «],6- me see a photygraph av yer hus- 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently confided to a pand.”—Cleveland Leader. 

friend that she has a little way of her oO 

own which makes each reception inter- The greatest thing a human soul ever 
esting. She listens attentively to each does is to see something and tell what 
name and then looks steadily at each it saw ina plain way. Hundreds of peo- 
face, trying to recall if she has ever met ple can talk for one who can think, but 
the person before, and if so, when and thousands can think for one who can see. 
where. This gives quite an excitement To see clearly is poetry, prophecy and 
to the fete, and when it is over she mar- religion, all in one.—Ruskin. 

vels to find how short the time has been 
and how pleasant. In consequence she 
always wears a pleasant bright look, and 
never gets the woe-begone expression 
which mars the countenance of some of 
her assistants. 
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Ammonia.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: One woman says, “I am at sea with- 
out my bottle of ammonia.” Ammonia 
is good for many things. It cleans men’s 
coat collars and felt hats nicely. Use one 
half water, one half ammonia and rub 
well with a cloth same color as garment 
and if much soiled use several cloths. is a great big beauty with a genuine bisque 

the tle Fone eM oh She farmather Rend moves betaine ales, ad 
cellent particularly if the water is hard. goes to sleep the same as you do. (Eyes close auto- 


It cleans glassware, silverware, win- matically when you lay her down), She has large ex- 
pressive eyes, pearly teeth, rosy cheeks and natural 


This charming little lady was made for us by one of 
the most expert doll makers of the world. She is one 
of many thousands delivered to us for the purpose of 
making thousands of little girls happy. Dolly is nota 
cheap, small doll such as is seen in the ang but 


dows, paint, and bottles, easily and , curly ringlets. She is completely dressed from 
makes them shine. a head to foot. Her hat and dress are daintily trimmed 
It takes up grease spots from _ the with lace and ribbons. She has shoes and stockings 

7 x . that you can take off and put on, and set of trimmed 


floors. 

It is good to stimulate house-plants. 

Judiciously given they will grow and 
thrive particularly as blooming time ar- 
rives. Ammonia is the secret of many 
beautiful trusses of geraniums and other 
flowers. 

The rule is one teaspoonful to one gal- 
lon of water, and feed the plants with 
this once each week, (unless the ammonia 
is very strong I think I should double 
the quantity.) A few drops in a basin every doll free. 
of water for washing hair brushes is 


good, and it is said to be good for ca- NO MONEY REQUIRED 


tarrhal colds and stings of insects. I ‘ We will trust you. Just send us your name and 
have never used it in this way and do address. We mail you 20 pieces of handsome gold 


finished jewelry novelties to sell at 10 cents each. 
not speak from experience. For colds When sold send us the amount received ($2.00), and 
it must be inhaled and for stings ap- 


we will 5 BW Doll and Ring by first possible 
plied externally. Ammonia is one of E. 


express, F 
the housekeeper’s best friends and should 


be kept constantly at hand.—L. E. E. The Big Doll Company 


DEPT. 121. CHICAGO, ILL. 


underwear. 


Diamond Ring FREE 


The Ring is made of 14-karat 
solid gold rolled plate and it is 
absolutely guaranteed. It is made 
in the famous Tiffany style set- 
ting, and is set with an imported 
flashing stone cut to closely resem- 
ble a genuine diamond. We 
send this ring your size, carefull 
packed in a plush lined case wii 





No, Alonzo, a light-haired woman isn’t 
necessarily light-headed. 

Charity is the term some people apply 
to their conscience-fund contributions, 

A man never accomplishes much un- 
less he has a wife to boss him—so a 
woman says. 

It a man is unable to show scars on 
his fingers he never learned to whit- 
tle when a boy. 

But few men 





‘Plum Trees 


Our list of Plum Trees contains 


will pass through the | ll of the best and leading varie- 


pearly gates if St. Peter springs an in- ties : 
vestigating committee on them. ‘ 

Fully nine-tenths of the so-called tough Burbank, Abundance, 
luck in this world is due to a combina- Niagara, Lombard, 


tion of poor judgment and laziness. 

Don’t try to get back at a man by| Red June, Hale, Wick- 
saying that you are just as good as he 
is. It’s up to you to be a great dea}| Son, York State Prune, 
better. 

Even though a young man may con- 
sider a girl worth her weight in gold it’s 
ten to one that her father only waits 
a change to give her away.—Chicago 
“News.” 


by a noisy serenade, |GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 7 Wall St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





and Thanksgiving Prune. 


We will make you special prices 
if you will send us a list of your 
needs. 
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Our Small Fruit 
Department 


Variation in Grapes. 

Chas. A. Green: In the last issue of 
your paper I see where some one was 
writing in regard to the different quali- 
ties of apples of the same variety or 
rame. I have found this to be the case 
with grapes also. About five years ago 
I set out a lot of grape vines of different 
kinds. I had 25 White Diamond that 
came into bearing the third year. Such 
luscious grapes I never saw and pretty 
as a picture. But in sampling them I 
soon discovered that some vines had not 
as good grapes as others, yet the soil 
conditions were as near equal as it was 
possible to be. 

Thinking that possibly time might im- 
prove their quality, I left them on for a 

, long time, but they never came up to the 
others in either time of ripening nor in 
quality, although they undoubtedly were 
of the same kind. So I marked all the 
best and took cuttings from them. I 
hope to secure a superior strain of White 
Diamond grapes.—John A. Idall, Illinois. 


tl 
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Why Grow the Strawberry ? 

This is one of many questions suggest- 
ed. I do not know why the question is 
asked. The more natural question would 
be, why should we not grow more straw- 
berries? I consider the strawberry one 
of the most remarkable, healthful, at- 
tractive and desirable of all-fruits. I 
shall always remain a friend of the 
strawberry since it was the strawberry 
that gave me my start in fruit growing 
when I retired from the city to the fruit 
farm, hardly knowing what I should do 
to make a little money in getting a start. 
The strawberry came into fruit so soon 
after planting, was in such demand at 
the neighboring villages, and bore so 
abundantly, its fruit set me at once upon 
my feet. I know of no product of the 
soil more salable than strawberries in 
the hands of an enterprising man. It is 
as salable as wheat. It is not exhaus- 
tive to the soil and is not a difficult crop 
to grow. 

Perhaps the man who suggested this 
question has been led by the profits of 
an acre or two of strawberries to plant 
ten, twenty or fifty acres: at which he 
made a failure. An acre of strawberries 
well cared for will produce a_ vast 
amount of fruit, and upon this acre can 
be expended considerable labor and mon- 
ey. Men who have made $500 to $1,000 on 
an acre of strawberries might lose mon- 
ey if they attempted to grow fifty acres. 
This sometimes occurs in  orcharding. 
Those who have succeeded with orchards 
of moderate size have not succeeded so 
well when they attempted to grow orch- 
ards embracing fifty, one hundred or 
more acres. 


Cranberry Culture. 


Cranberry Culture, Cape Cod, Mass.— 
Iam a reader and an admirer of 
Green’s Fruit Grower from the healthy 
tone of its columns and its freedom from 
what is trashy and sensational. The 
artificial life of the city, its hurry and 
worry and lust for wealth does not ap- 
peal to me. Out doors with nature, 
though poorer, isto me_ preferable, 
though not necessarily rer. 

I am not surprised that I do not read 
any more letters from old Cape Cod, the 
home of the Pilgrims, as we are far be- 
hind the West in agricultural pursuits. 


We are leaders only in the production of , 


cranberries, We had a short crop last 
year, 162,000 barrels, ranging in price 
from seven dollars to twenty-five dol- 
lars per barrel. These are abnormal 
prices and have naturally stimulated the 
industry. Many old bogs run out with 
grass and weeds have been renovated 
and other made. The demand seems to 
increase each year yet it is not probable 
that cranberry culture will be overdone 
for some time at least. Some of your 
readers do not know how prolific the 
cranberry is under proper conditions. 
The writer has seen 981 barrels taken 
from five acres or an average of over one 
barrel per square rod. This is not un- 
common in a good season, but is far 
above the average. When the cranber- 
ries are thick it is surprising how fast 
they can be picked with the scoop, so- 
called. I have seen seventy-four pick- 
ers with scoops pick 614 bushels from 
two acres in less than four hours. ASs- 
Paragus does well here, as do most of the 
small fruits also. Cape Cod cannot be 
& competitor of the West, but by an in- 
telligent use of our soil two blades of 
grass can be made to grow where one 
is now growing.—A. W. Parks. 





Growing Strawberries for Market. 

I would consider transportation first, 
as the fruit are frail and tender things 
composed of sunshine and water and 






New Yorker. Almost any manufactur- 
ing city is a good market for berries. 
The best way to ship is by express. My 
choice of land would be a black loam 
or sand, the richer the better. High land 
is much safer from, late Spring frost, and 
is drained better. New land is the best, 
but old land is all right if it is rich. 
Good potato land is all right; if potatoes 
or some other hoed crop are raised on 
it the year before all the better. I would 
not plant on old sod, as it contains white 
grubs, and they would eat the roots of 
the strawberry plants. My choice of 
slope would be to the east for early ber- 
ries, or to north for late, never to south 
or west if I could help it, as it is too hot 
and dry. They will suffer from drought 
on west slope. You will want good 
plants; never set old plants that have 
borne fruit, as they have lost their vi- 
tality. Their roots are black and stub- 
by. Always set plants from a new bed 
with white, fresh roots. Prepare your 
land as for a fancy garden; make it 
smooth and fine. Line it in straight 
rows, four feet apart, shallow marks. 
I set with a spade, and have a boy to 
help me. I set the spade in the soil with 
the handle leaning a little from me, then 
straighten and lift out. The boy carries 
the plants in water, so the fine roots will 
not get dry. He gives the plant a shake 
and straightens out the roots fan shape, 
and sets them in the spade hole. I press 
my foot against the soil, and it is set 
firmly so you could pluck a leaf without 
pulling it up. Eset in April two feet in 
the row, or, closer if they are not good 
plants. 

Note.—The best market for strawber- 
ries is the nearby home market. I have 
grown strawberries for over twenty-five 
years and have never shipped them to 
commission houses. Thus I have saved 
crates, express charges, loss by mould- 
ing or decaying and commissions. It is 
surprising how many can be sold near 
home.—C. A. Green. 





Cherry Culture in Wisconsin. 

“Cherries” were considered in a paper 
by A. L. Hatch who has been engaged 
in horticultural pursuits since 1869 and 
with whom the cherry has always been 
a favorite fruit, reports Country Gentle- 
man. He said: One reason why the 
cherry has proved so successful for us is 
because it is not so exacting of particu- 
lar care at all times as most fruits are. 
Relieved of. its fruit burden in mid-sum- 
mer, it has the rest of the season to re- 
cover from the effects of the crop it has 
borne. Although I have had trees bear 
heavily, with a single exception I have 
seen none that have suffered from over- 
bearing. While it is often necessary: to 
thin the fruit of the apple and plum, I 
have not found it necessary with the 
cherry. The harvesting of the fruit 
early in the season eliminates about one- 
half the risks of injury from winds, hail, 
ete., that trees carrying their fruit the 
whole season must assume. This early 
harvest is also a decided market ad- 
vantage, as the fruit does not compete 
with the usual flood of fall fruits, and 
therefore sells ‘at far better prices. An- 
other excelent feature is the early and 
continuous fruitfulness of the trees. As 
soon as they become established in the 
orchard and have made sufficient 
growth of branches, they begin to bear, 
and keep it up year after year if well 
eared for. Two or three sprayings with 
Bordeaux mixture, with a little arsenical 
poison, added, seems to control fungous 
diseases and insect troubles. Indeed, as 
far as insects are concerned, we have 


-have had no cherries injured, and that is 


more than we could ever say of plums 
or apples, no matter how much we 
sprayed. The best results can be ob- 
tained from a plantation consisting of 
one-half each of Early Richmond and 
Montmorency. The whole crop of cher- 
ries grown at Sturgeon bay last season 
was about 6,000 cases. My own crop 
was 2,200 crates, which sold for a little 
over $2,000, by no means a poor revenue 
for eight acres. The year previous I 
had 425 bushels that sold for about $900, 
and the year before that my crop was 
450 bushels that sold for $1,400. Cherry 
growing at Sturgeon bay has passed the 
experimental stage and is now an estab- 
lished industry. 


Small Fruit. 


Editor Green's Fruit Grower:—I have 
been a subscriber for Fruit Grower for 
several years and have derived much 
benefit from reading it. I have grown 
fruit for local markets for five years and 
have some experience with the different 
methods of cultivation. 

I saw your request in the March num- 
ber and so will write you my views of 
the different methods of cultivation of 
smali fruits. 

I grow strawberries and raspberries by 
the narrow hedgerow system but am go- 
ing to discard it and grow them hence- 
forth by the equilateral triangle system. 
This method allows cultivation three 
ways, cuts the corners of the kills of 
plants, is not so liable to wasn on side- 
hills, and is easier for the horse to cul- 
tivate than the check-row system. Shall 
grow blackcaps, blackberries, and cur- 
rants by this method also. 

Like Cuthbert, Marlboro, and Loudon 
best of Reds, Kansas and Gregg of 
Blackcaps, Shaffer for purple berries, 
Snyder and Taylor for blackberries, Lu- 
cretia for dewberries, and Fay’s and 
Cherry for currants. 

Think that mulching dewberries is bet- 
ter than to cultivate. 

I am going to plant bush berries ten 
feet apart by the equilateral triangle 
method, which will allow me a chance to 
sow rye in the fall to plow under in 
June. I will then sow buckwheat and 





plow under when in bloom, and then 
sow millet and plow under in fall. Will 
sow again to rye the same fall. This 


will give three crops of green manure 
each year, besides the cultivation that 
the plants will get each year in fitting 
the ground for each crop. I have tried 
this on a small scale and am more than 
satisfied with results. 

Please let me have your views on these 
methods. I would like to hear from oth- 
er subscribers of the Fruit Grower.—Re- 
spectfully yours, W. J. S. N. Y. 


Editor’s Reply.—I believe in planting 
currants, blackberries, raspberries, etc., 
far apart, believing that usually the rows 
are too close together to work easily 
between them with horse. As to sowing 
oats rye and buckwheat in such planta- 
tions of small fruit I cannot say as I 
favor it here in New York state, but it 
may be a good thing to do in other parts 
of the country. If my readers try that 
method I advise them to try it on a small 
scale.—C, A. G. 


oO. 





Good Roads: Send to Clark Allis, Me- 
dina, N. Y., for the pamphlet “How to 
make good roads.” It tells how to make 
a King Dray, very helpful, and inexpen- 
sive implement. Send 2 cents for post- 
age. 


0. 





It’s an exceptionally poor rule that re- 
fuses to work either way. 





60% MORE CREAM 
FROM SAME COWS. 


Don’t accuse your cows of bein 
— Give one uare d 
they y you we ou are 

en using de 


un 


a centrifugal 
r from 


their feed. In addition 
your own time and labor 
are being wasted. Wh 
not get a DE LAVA 
cream separator, sto’ 

these leaks, and double your profits. 
DE LAVAL machine may bought 
upon such liberal terms that it will more 
than earn its cost while you are paying 
for it and still be good for 20 years more 
of clear profit use. As compared with 
other rey the superiority of the 
DE LAVAL is seen in the fact that over 
700,000 DE LAVAL machines, ten times 
the number of all others combined, hare 
been sold to date. You may have ample 
trial of a DE LAVAL free of all cost. 
Now is the time to get a DE LAVAL 
while cows are making the largest 
product and savings count biggest. 

Write today for free catalogue and 
full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO | NEw YORK 








Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 


Fruit and 
Vegetable 







Packages of 
every kind. Send forcatalogue. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


SAVE 
MONEY 


by writing ——— 


Paducah Box & Basket Co. 
Paducah, Ky. 
For Special Prices of 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 








BASKETS, 
PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS. 








. Manufacturers of all 

Seem kinds of fruit baskets 

and crates. Write for 

Catalogue and Price 

=" List. 

WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Why not order now and 
get the discount allowed 
fz on winter orders, Price 
list free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erie County, OHIO. 





























Established in 1867. Experience counts. 
Headquarters for Berry Boxes, Peach, Grape 
and Melon Baskets. Write for illustrated price list. 
Wells-Higman Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 












and selling paints. 
unique—z?’s better. 


ents 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The o?/ is the very life of all paints. 

Paint made by the 
made on account of 
machine. 


of the heavy m 


It is ready to use, but not ready-m : 








can by my factory inspec 
I ship my 









19 AM the paint man. 
I I have a mew way 
of manufacturing 


Before my plan was 
invented paint was sold 
in two ways — either 
ready-mixed or the in- 
were bought 
and mixed by the painter. 
Ready-mixed paint settles 
on the shelves, forming a sediment at the bottom 
of thecan. The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. 


ainter cannot be ages art A 


My paint is unlike any other paint -~ ew world. 


My paint is made to order after each order is 
rece’ , packed in hermetically sealed cans 
with the very day it is made stamped on each T 


tor. 
igment—which is white lead, zinc, 
drier and coloring matter freshly ground, after 
order is received—in separate cans, and in an- 


NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee backed hy $50,000 Bond 


1 Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


Mo Freight to Try My Paint. 


You Pay 


other can I ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
to buy years 


ago before the paint manufacturers, to cheapen 


linseed oil, the kind that you use 


the cost of paint, worked in adulterations. 
I sell my 


It’s 
or middleman profits. 
the freight on six gallons or over. 


fully fair test offer: 


square feet of wall—two coats. 


ing 
a liberal offer. 


put up in the best way, that I can make 
offer. 


months’ time, if desired. 


paint at your convenience. 


aint direct from my factory to user 
at my very low factory price; you pay no dealer 

EF a 
y paint is so good that I make this wonder- 


When you receive your shipment of paint, you 
can use #wo full gallons —that will cover 


If, after you have used that much of my paint, 
you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every 
detail, you can return the remainder of your 
order and the two gallons will not cost you one 
penny, 

No other paint manufacturer ever made such 


It is because I manufacture the finest Layee 
is 


I go even further. I sell all of my paint on six 


This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 





Back of my paint stands 
my Eight Year, officially 
signed iron-clad Gua 




























































Must be handled like eggs, says Rural 


You cannot be well unless your stomach and bowels are right.. 


The thing to right them i 9 » 
At your dnggsts, JAYNES Sanafive | 
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Colorado Fishing Experience. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by Henry T. West. 


All the mountain streams of Colorado 
are full of beautiful trout in the several 
varieties; mountain trout, brook trout, 
rainbow trout, which can be caught dur- 
ing the open season ranging in weight 
from one-quarter of a pound up to even 
ten pounds. Access to these streams 
is easy, railroads running immediately 
by some of of them, and within thirty 
or forty miles of others, making a day’s 
trip in stage or by wagons. ~ In 1882 a 
party of us joined together to have a 
fishing trip. We provided ourselves 
with two tents and all the paraphernalia 
necessary to make it pleasant camping 
in the mountains. I even took along 
my cot bed. It took us nearly two days 
to reach our fishing grounds. As we 
ascended a hill, which was really the 
divide which led down to the place where 
we were to camp, we met a party with 
two teams coming out; in the first wag- 
on was a man and his wife. As usual, 
we inquired, first, how the road was 
down to the camp. They replied that 
the road was very bad; they had diffi- 
culty in getting down. Next question, 
“how is the fishing?” ‘‘Poor fishing, no 
fish in the river. We have been there 
two weeks, and my husband has only 
caught seven fish and he is a good fish- 
erman, too.”’ 

“Well, I guess we'll go down.” This 
irritated her. She turned her atten- 
tion then to the gentleman sitting next 
me, who was a Baptist clergyman, Elder 
Cook, and said, “this man thinks I am 
a liar, but I am not, I am a good Bap- 
tist woman, and my husband is a good 
fisherman.” “But,” I said, ‘‘madam, I 
had no such smpontion. The fact is in 


Brights Disease ane Diabetes Cured 


Under the sae ay A of the 5 of the Claclanati Evening Post 
Five Test Cases Were Selected and Treated Pub- 
licly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott Free of Charge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, well -and favorably known in that 
city as a learned physician—a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Pulte Medical College,, and 
of the London, (Eng.) Hospital, has dis- 
covered a remedy to suc- 
cessfully treat Brighi’s 
Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, 
either in their first, in- 
termediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: 
‘“‘My method arrests the 
disease, even though it 
has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and pre- 
serves intact that por- 

E tion not yet destroyed. 
The medicines I use neutralize the poisons 
that form a toxine that’destroy the cells 
in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Evening Post, one of the leading 
daily papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing 

of Dr. Mott’s success, asked if he would 
be willing to give a public test to demon- 
strate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffer- 
ing from. Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, 
free of charge, the Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mctt accepted the conditions, and 
twelve persons were selected. After a most 
critical chemical analysis and microscopic 
examination had been made, five out of the 
twelve were decided upon. These cases 
were placed under Dr. Mott’s care and re- 
ports published each week in the Post. In 
three months all were discharged by Dr. 
Mett as cured. The persons treated re- 
gained their normal weight, strength and 
appetite and were able to resume their 
usual work. Anyone desiring to read ihe 
details of — ublic test can obtain copies 
by on ages, ing r. Mott for them. 

‘This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott 
an international reputation that has 
brought him into correspondence with peo- 
ple all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who 
have taken his treatment and been cured, 
as treatment can be administered effect- 
ively oe 

The Doctor will correspond with those 
who are ey with Bright’s Disease, 
Diabetes or any kidney trouble whatever, 
and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who wil send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kid- 
ney troubles and describing his new method 
of treatment, will also be mailed by him. 
Correspondence for this purpose should be 
addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
319 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 














A CURE GIVEN BY 


ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 
1898 I was attacked 


years, and tried 
almost everything. 
Finally I found a 
remedy that cored 
me completely and it 
has not returned. I have given it toa number 
who were terribly afflicted, and it my ye 
eure in evens cane. Anyone desiring to 

ous remedy a trial. I will send it 

te right now. Address 

JACKSON, 177 James St., Syrneuse, N. Y- J 

















CURED TO STAY CURED. 
WV. prompt relief and permanent 
: from Asthma, Our latest Book, 
No. SSF , will be mailed on request. 





fishing in these waters a person needs 
to know the stream. I have fished in 
hem for years. I know every place where 
fish can be obtained and I think we 
will catch some.” “Well, there are no 
fish in the river; my husband is a good 
fisherman.” 

“We went down, found “some diffi- 
culty getting over the road, but nothing 
that was very bad. We arrived there 
just before noon, and having some small 
frogs, I thought I would go into the 
stream and try my luck before dinner. 
I did so without success. This Baptist 
clergyman, who was not accustomed to 
fishing in Colorado waters, but had fished 
in Michigan waters, took it upon him- 
self to tell me he thought I would catch 
fish in places other than where I was 
fishing, but where I knew I might cast 
all day and not get a rise. After din- 
ner I went out and came back to camp 
with thirty-two fine trout, and there- 
upon we all criticised the woman’s state- 
ments, first that there were no fish in 
river, and second that her husband was 
a good fisherman, and concluded that 
her husband was not a good fisherman. 
The next day four of us started up the 
river where I knew there was good wa- 
ter for all day fishing. A dentist and 
myself started in together, he taking one 
side of the stream and I the other. The 
other two went up the river a mile furth- 
er to fish down, and when we came out 
where we had lariated our horse, I had 
caught fifty trout, the doctor had near- 
ly as many, the Baptist minister, al- 
though fishing over a mile more than 
we did, had four, and the other man had 
one. 

“Next morning as I started to fish 
this clergyman said, “Mr. West, I wish 
you would let me go with you to-day. 
I have found that I don’t know anything 
about trout here. I want you to teach 
me how to catch them.” I had to teach 
him from the very beginning, that is, 
how to handle his rod. He didn’t know 
how to make a cast, he didn’t know how 
to make a strike or how to play his 
fish. I commenced with casting. I 
than taught him how to strike with just 
a twist of the wrist so that the fly would 
not come ou of he water more than a 
foot and how to play his trout. Final- 
ly, after perhaps an hour’s instruction, 
I left him and he came into camp that 
night with fourteen fish. He said, 
West, I caught these according to your 
instructions. The others’ there I 
caught the day before, caught them- 
selves.”” After we had been there about 
a week all the others left, leaving the 
clergyman and myself together in one 
tent. 

“After a day’s fishing we would put 
our fish in a pan and set them in the 
cool water of the stream to keep fresh 
until morning. One night minks came 
along and ate them all. The next night 
about twelve o’clock we heard a rattling 
sound. We first thought it was a team 
coming into camp, which we had asked 
to have sent to take us out, but it con- 
tinued; we listened and finally we looked 


}out at our grub box, that is where we 


kept our food. ‘The clergyman raised 





DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cut re-engraved for Green’s Fruit Grower by permission of the Ledger Monthly. 


himself and looked out. It was a moon- 
light night, I exclaimed “the confounded 
minks.”’ He put his hand under his 
-cot for his boot to throw at them. Said 
I, “hold on, they are not minks, they 
are skunks.” ‘There was a whole fam- 
ily. They had got at our bacon. ‘Well,’ 
said he, “what are we going to do?” 
Said I, “you mustn’t throw anything at 
them. If you do you will never sleep 
in this tent again.” “But, what are 
we going to do?” “I’ll show you,” said 
I. I got up, went to the match-box, got 
half a dozen matches and lit them all. 
Skunks, being afraid of fire, they got 
out and I fixed up the food they had 
pulled out, put the cover on with a stone 
on top and went to bed. Said my 
companion, “what are we going to do 
now? Can we keep them out?” “No, 
but you needn’t be afraid, they won’t 
hurt you. They will run around here, 
but if you do not interfere with them 
they will not bother you.” Every night 
from then on, those skunks came, but 
we were always ahead of them, and left 
prepared for them the heads of the fish 
we had dressed, thus they did not dis- 
turb us, nor our fish. 





Liquid Stone. 

Concrete is the new medium of the en- 
gineering wonder-worker, writes D. N. 
Harper in “Technical World Magazine” 
for May. He first builds the gaunt steel 
skeleton of a skyscraper, with a wooden 
mould of the desired _ width about the 
thin steel girders. Into this mould he 
forces the liquid stone, and waits a few 
hours for it to harden. Then the wood- 
en shields are removed, and there stands 
a smooth wall, which grows harder with 
the passage of each day and will with- 
stand a greater pressure than granite or 
steel itself. Or he builds a great bridge, 
leaping a hundred and fifty feet at a 
single span, of slender steel rods, forces 
concrete inside the temporary wooden 
skin which marks the desired shape, and 
has, next morning, a _ structure of 
strength and beauty, which will defy all 
the power of winds and waves alike. Or, 
where twenty years ago a tall chimney 
would have been laboriously built up, 
brick by brick, and a dozen feet in thick- 
ness at the base, he spins his steel-spired 
web, pours his liquid stone into a_ thin 
shell of less than a dozen inches, and 
behold a slender structure towering hun- 
dreds of feet into the air and strong 
enough to stand anything short of a 
cyclone. 





The mysteries of God are beautiful to 
the believing soul, like tender lights and 
shadows of the dawn which promise 
growing day. They are tokens of unex- 
hausted and inexhaustible riches of ac- 
quaintance with our Father in His house 
forevermore.—I. O. R. 





“Will you Toe > gomething, Miss 
Skreechleigh?” “Oh, really, I can’t.” 
“Very well, then. I met your music 


teacher this afternoon and he told me 
you couldn’t, but I thought perhaps he 
was prejudiced.’’—Chicago ‘“‘Record-Her- 
ald.”’ 
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Will do it and ae soe the circulation, 


assist na’ strained, rup- 
tured p eme more successfully = 
a No blister, no hair gone, and 
can use the pew $2.00 per bottle, 
ivered. Book 2-C Free 
ABSORBINE, oh for mankind, $1.00 
bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, en. 
larged Glands and Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,11 MONMOUTH ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

























atest post saver known, 
ouble-strength spring steel 
horizontals is the reason, 
This saving in sts » worth 
your while. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 613 Adrian, Mich, 


TELEPHONE FACTS 


We publish a finely illustrated book that is 
full of telephone facts. It tells all about 
ae for farms, the kind to use, 
rganizea farm telephone company, how 
to "build th the lines and where to buy the best 
telephones. Free if you ask for Book 23-F. 


Stromberg-Carison Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Rochester, N.Y. 
ee bon 


Legsett’s Dusters iseortcrbis | 


saving Fruit and Vegetable Giles when other 
methods fail. 


NO BARREL OF WATER TO HAUL 


LEGGETT’S Two Acres of Potatoes 


dusted per hour. 
) CHAMPION Several styles for 


ITER GARDEN, 
: FIELD 




















DISTRIBUTE 







Our Spray Calendar gives concise information regarding 
Dusters and Materials. Mailed on request. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York. 


Cutaway Tools for large Hay Crops 
-. CLARK’S Reversible 
Bush and Bog Plow. 


Cuts a track 5 feet wide, one 
foot deep. ill plow a new 
cut forest. His double ac- 
tion Cutaway Harrow keeps 
land true, moves 1,800 tons of earth, cuts 30 acres 


r day. . 
Double Action 8 py ee hy ei 
best work. 


) 
















No More Use for Plow 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to 10 inches deep, 14° 
inches wide. All CLARK’S 
machines will kill witch- 
rass, wild mustard, charlock, 





hardhack, sunflower, milk- 
weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant. Send for circulars. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., Higganum, Conn. 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send Yor our terms of Pe meg 
We want moresalesmen.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Mo, 













Does alla 

$100.00 sep- 

will. mane 
fteclt, “ne crank 


Cream Raisers $3. oF and up 


for house 
and Nocrocks or to handle. soskimmings 
64,008 tre avity separators sold ¢ in 1905, more Boss t 

any 0 Best and cheapest, —_ 1 


Free Trial Given. Catalogue 
Biuffton Cream Separator Co., Box , Bi , O. 











Th por A. Green, the man who 
rary bes his fortune as Bank Presi- 

the panic of 1873, retired 

on a phat and succeeded as a fruit 


444 Wall St., 1 Me Ye 
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The Calf Path. 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walkt poms, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent a at 

‘A crooked trail, as all calves 

Since then two hosgred Mt oft "have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

But still he ‘left behind his trail, 

‘and thereby hangs a moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way. 
And then the wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As goog bell-wethers always do. 

And from the day, o’er hill and glade, 


Through those old woods a path was made, 


And many men wound in and out, 

And turned and dodged and bent ‘about, 

And uttered words of righteous wrath 

Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 
—Sam. Walter Foss. 





How and When to Spray and 


What to Use. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by J. 
F. Stephens. 


Secarcely a decade has passed since 
farmers and fruit growers were saying 
to each other,—‘‘Is it worth while to 
spray? Do the benefits derived from 
spraying exceed the expense and trou- 


ble?” 


This inquiry has now given way to 
the question,—“When and how must we 
spray to secure the best results and what 


is the best material to use?” 


In all the older fruit districts of the 
state unsprayed orchards have a large 
percentage of wormy fruit and are sub- 
ject to fungus diseases, These dis- 
eases which have only recently become 
troublesome here in Nebraska are oft 
times responsible for three-fourths of the 
fruit loss which is not infrequently at- 
tributed to the weather or to causes un- 


known. 


We are now compelled to face the pro- 
blem of how best to guard against the 


codling moth and also the equally dif- 
ficult questions of how to combat and 
control fungus diseases, Fortunately 
the Bordeaux mixture used in prevent- 
ing the germination of fungus spores and 


the arsenical poisons used in killing 


the larvae of the codling moth may 
be combined in one application and judi- 
cious and repeated spraying should ef- 
fectively control both. 


THE CODLING MOTH. 


“ In order intelligently to direct our at- 
tempts to destroy its larvae we must 
know something of the life history of 
the codling moth. The larvae estab- 
lishes its winter quarters in a silken 
cocoon or covering woven under the 
rough scales of bark on the older trees 
and in numerous other hiding places. 
The time of pupating and development 
of the moth the following spring varies 
greatly with the condition of the weath- 
er and also the nature of its hiding place. 
Researches made at our Nebraska Ex- 
periment station indicate that the moths 
deposit their eggs chiefly upon the up- 
per sides of the leaves near by an apple. 
These eggs hatch in eight to ten days 
according to the weather. The larva 
when its emerges is about one-eighth of 
on inch in length, its head being its most 
prominent part. It is a lively little 
fellow and soon begins to seek for an 
apple on which to feed and for a_hid- 
ing place in which to protect itself from 
its enemies, 

The place most frequently selected is 
that formed by the calyx lobes which 
have already closed, thus preparing a 
convenient cover until_it can work its 
way into the fruit. The larva soon 
makes its way to the center of the ap- 
ple, attains full growth in from ten to 
fourteen days, and then hunts for a 
convenient hiding plaec in which to spin 
its cocoon, This habit leads to the prac- 
tice of banding the trunks of trees 
which will be explained later. . 

The larva pupates or changes to a 
moth in seven to eight days. This sec- 
ond generation of moths emerges in a 
little more than a month from the time 
the eggs were desposited; depending on 
the character of the season and the 
weather. In. Nebraska we have two 
broods and possibly. .three. This ac- 
counts for the fact that our winter 
fruit is much more seriously troubled 
than the summer varieties. 





Some fine specimens of Chinese sound- 
ing stones have been described by a late 
visitor at Ch’ufu, the birthplace and 
burial-place of Confucius, An incense 
dish of stone rang with the bell-like tone 
of bronze on being struck with a stick, 
two pillars gave out a musical rote on 
being struck at any point, and a large 
tablet—three by five feet in area and six 
inches thick—emitted a note varying with 
the point struck. These “stone gongs” 
are found throughout the country, hav- 
ing been known for centuries. The ma- 
terial is a grayish oolitic limestone, and 
it is said to come only from’ occasional 
ane at a quarry a few miles from 

u 


—o. 

A free thinker is one who is unable to 
dispose of his thoughts for a pecuniary 
consideration. 





every other day continue to yield sap 


Wintering Cattle Outdoors. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I had 
not a spear of hay, neither a grain of 
corn. I have 60 acres of land in Missouri 
(a warm country), 25 acres are in timber 
with two good groves of white oak. 
There is a creek on my farm with water 
the year round. The land is all.in blue 
grass sod. It has not been broken with 
the plow for five years. On the 15th of 
November I bought $25 worth of feed; in 
this was 30 acres of stock field, some lit- 
tle fodder and balance weedy hay, which 
was all fed in the field up to the Ist of 
March, 1905, when I sold $7 worth of hay, 
with the result I have wintered through 
to grass 14 head of cattle, 8 head of 
horses and mules. I lost one heifer, sold 


heifer calves, value $45; received $60 for 
pasture of stock from neighbors and sold 
some butter. No grain was fed. Novem- 


$390.50. I sold two old horses for $77.50 





each 
two cows for $70, one steer for $20, Jer- : will be of immense value to 
sey calf $5, one mule $50, one for $7, two TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, pabese-y yore fenanees 
for $92.50, one bull for $55. I raised three DO. NOT WAIT c= Py bw omy De not thi tink of bu dre 
wonderful offers 


know the new and 








ber 1st I have a gain of $411.50 on horses 
and catle expenses. I deducted $21; net SOME BIG DOLLAR TA TUES 


which I count old stock, or in other 


words was a part of my capital invest- Many of our subscribers have told us that Green’s Fruit Grower is worth to them more 
ed in cows or cattle again. Butter, milk / than one Dollar per year, and we feel sure that every paper offered in all of the following 
and hide paid well for labor in the hand-/| combinations is worth the publisher’s price. Make your choice. Order by number. Send 











ling of stock. November 15th,  1905,| along your Dollar bills at our risk. GREFN’s FruIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
bought $29 worth of hay; one rack 

threshed hay, one of hay that was| Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,...  ............. I year, $ .60) - 

stacked in the woods, and fed on the) No. 1 Commercial Poultry,.. ............... I year, .50 All for 
land. Have wintered 14 head of cattle, 6 ot Woman’s Home Companion,.............. I year, 1. 

head of horses up to grass, will have 5| - . cate, $1.10 
colts, 10 calves. During the two years en et oe $2.10 J 

the stock mentioned has not been in the ; 

barn ten nights, or had as much corn as Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower, eccccedoceccaseceveces I year $ 60 

two dozen chickens would eat. The stock No. 2. American Poultry Advocate................ I year 

all looks well; the cattle are the P. An- TI WEEN son ao. « 0.045 U ps be wal eands ryear .50 All for 
gus breed. Horses are of different stock. Missouri Valley | ee ee eee I year 

They have enjoyed freedom and were not The Modern Farmer....................-- I year .50 $ 1 ‘ 1 0 
he least trouble to any one. Of course — 

I have not had the results of housing WME: DHICO.. ..0.000 Seb iekidns Sas doee Sa $2.10 

with twice the amount of feed, notwith- : 

standing our forefathers spent thousands Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower, PD wveiareacttacacs neue intn a'eH8 I year $ so | 

of dollars to build huge barns and stored No. 3. ee os la px A I year | All for 
away all kinds of- feed, hired hands to Poultry Gazette, Lie a ase: 46-0 0 6 Qual hae mata gaan I year 

feed it out again and haul out great McCall’s Magazine,...............00ceeeee I year = $1 
amounts of manure, I would not ex- s ’ 

change my oak — for or fe barn. Publisher’s Price sw... ee eee eee eee $1.85 

My stock is more immune from disease P . 

and can endure the weather, and are Dollar Offer pean a err aie: I year $ = 

more thrifty than those housed in barns. No. 4. Four Tra — as Swe $ ° ae oth ren re Ne vases i so 
My fields are small and the grass is held | our Trac MO ss oens cBeh cneadar canes I year 1. ~ 

on reserve. There is no mixed or ground | ” . 

ducintinntntttideteineminetanies winter | WS PR. ooo. . cadens caade tens $1.85 85 

tek Ee ald techs Dollar Offér Green’s Fruit Grower,............ccceeees .I year $ - 

American Poultry Advocate,............... I year ss - 
stock raising. I can tend one thousand) No. 5. ri Wd y or 
esi be eatad ecale. ‘The fruit grows: New York Tribune Farmer,................ I year 100 
has a system, the merchant also. The) . ‘ E 
baniter pute up his savings with a keen Publisher’s Price.............. te eeeee eens $1.85 85 
eye. I will challenge all of these, and Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,.............0-0eece- I year $. £0 
have plenty of time to take my girl out Missouri Valley Farmer,................-.- I year All for 
behind a team of my own raising. Its No. 6. Pingtical:: Patiietjs.i:ic:. i diese Sted ii I year 
now up to you farmers with your bank / 7 ~f $1. 10 
barns.—Geo. W. Riley, Mo. | PubMaher’a: Price..0333 5 ieee se hevee. $2.10 
Plan to Drain and Water a Small Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,...................+- 1 year $ .60 All f 

Garden. No. 7 The Photographic Times,.................. I year z or 

My plan is to drain the garden and irri- | z A : 

gate it through the same tile. In the| Publisher's PMCe. Fis os 6 oie ids CON ee aN $2.10 $1. 10 
fall of the year dig trenches two feet Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,....................- I year $ .60) 
deep, one foot wide from twelve to six- | RUAT ECR G sige. 5 nn ios ss ainickihie chien ne sw nity I year 38 | io : 
teen feet through the garden. Then fill | No. 8. Cosmopolitan, ..............0.2ce cece cence 1 year 1.00 or 
one-half to two-thirds of the trench with | dances 
coarse cinders but do not pack these epeeer’s Weta. 5. 5. Sesh oe abe oes cele . 
cinders, Now place four inch tile on $1.85 
end on the cinders from sixteen to twenty | Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,..................... 1 year $ .60) 
feet. The next step is to level the No. 9 Pn a oic.s s ones 0 sie a spregeleerems é 1 year .50 
trenches, filling them with earth over the es a tr 1 year .60 All for 
cinders. Then get an eight-inch plow on ann oe 0.6 cid gig eyhne de sew ees Iyear .25 1 
and hill your plot the ae as you would soheti . qe $ 
hill potatoes, the hills being parallel PUD FU oie i ten hathesackndvenniee pon 2 
be? pe ae —_ Bo seme, ms Dollar Offer Green’s Fruit Grower,. Piette ee ee eters eee 1 year $ .60 1 
west if possible. This plan will dry No. 10. Agricultural FE SPOTMIONS, onc cd ccce vas 1year .50 Al for 
your plot and make tillable five to ten American Boy, To Diane -o.sivibaun ait eae o 0.80 <a s I year 1.00 
days earlier each spring and will pre- Publisher’s Price $2.10 J $ 1 . 1 0 


vent drought. If drought occurs simply 
dump into each tile extending out of the 
ground two to four pails of water.—Sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Making Bread by Machinery. 


' An invention which promises a large 
reduction in the cost of producing bread 
has been perfected by a London baker. 

It is not only a labor and time saving 
invention—it might also be called a ma- 
chine-saving machine, so greatly does it 
simplify the process of bread making. 
For instance, at present the miller 
grinds his wheat perhaps as many as fif- 
teen times to obtain the best flour. By 
the new method the wheat is ground only 
ence. This grinding gives three prod- 
ucts—flour, middlings, and bran. The 
foremost is conducted to the bin, the 
bran is mechanically carried and auto- 
matically weighed into sacks, while the 
middlings pass into tepid water, by 
which all the floury part is washed out. 
This water, impregnated with nutritive 
material, flows into the kneading pan in 
which dough is made automatically.— 
“The. Searchlight.” 





India rubber trees which are tapped 


for more than twenty years; and it is 
a curious fact that the oldest and most 
frequently tapped trees produce the rich- 
est sap. 


See our Clubbing List for other publications at very low rates. 
Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles harness have been sold direct from our 


and 
f to user fora third of acentu We ship for_ex- 
cocieslice selene Wo eate daitfers” You 


ion a lan very. 
are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality and 
price. 
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PAC TIONS Pues to Fruit Growers. [x3 irged from razor 


steel, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of 75c. 
strong knife. To start you we = send you 
one for ite. § for $2, post- 
ee paid. Best 7-inch shears, 60c. 
<0 This Kaife and 
Shears, $1.08. 
Pruning, 75¢.; bud- 
ding, 35¢.; grafting 
. Prun’g shears 
75c. Send for 80-p, 
free list and “How 
to Use a Razor,” 


MAHER & GROGH CO., 643 A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Bape 
Ops: SLL LUM ESS ee 


HIS ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


What are we fruitgrowers to do about 
selling our crops? Can we afford to keep 
up the middlemen?—A. R. N., Michigan. 

Reply: For the greater part of the fruit 
crop there is no better or wiser thing 
than to have it sold through good mid- 
dlemen. The producer of perishable 
crops like fruits and vegetable is rarely 
situated so as to sell it directly to those 
who will consume it, especially if he 
grows any considerable quantity. Ina 
small way he may deliver to regular cus- 
tomers, and this is a wise way wherever 
it is possible. But the average commer- 
cial grower will and does find it to his 
advantage to sell to or through regular 
merchants. They understand the busi- 
ness of selling and have time and energy 
to devote to it, which the grower rarely 
has, for it takes his abilities to produce 
the crops. It is only about half the bat- 
tle to get a fruit crop ready for sale, 
and a good merchant is a help rather 
than a hindrance in the business. 





Is there anything new in the way of 
spray mixtures for fruit trees? We have 
been using aresnite of lime and the prep- 
aration of white arsenic with salsoda, 
instead of Paris green, and found them 
better and cheaper insecticides, but there 
may be something still better than these, 
and if so we ought to know it and be 
able to use it. Also, what of new fungi- 
cides ?—A. N. R., Ohio. 

Reply: Arsenate of lead, which also 
goes under the name disparine, is now 
thought to be the best of the arsenites 
for spraying fruit trees as a destroyer of 
all insect life except such as live by suc- 
tion. It sticks to the foliage better than 
almost anything in the way of spray 
mixtures. It is a little more costly than 
the preparations of arsenic with soda 
and lime, but the less need of repeated 
applications are thought to more than 
overcome this. I found the Pacific coast 
fruitgrowers last summer very much in 
favor of arsenate of lead to prevent the 
codling moth from destroying the apple 
crop. 

The Bordeaux mixture seems to be the 
best fungicide, although there are stren- 
uous efforts being made, and with some 
hope of success, to invent something 
better. 





How should large fruit trees be trans- 
planted? I have several that are just 
beginning to bear and I must move them 
to make room for other improvements or 
destroy them.—A. A. L., Vermont. 

Reply: Theoretically, trees of any age 
ean be transplanted and this is done suc- 
cessfully, but at great cost in most cases 
where they are old and of bearing age. 
However, those that are only old enough 
to begin to bear are much more easily 
moved than older ones. 

A trench should be dug about three 
feet from the base of the tree and deep 
enough to cut off all the roots to a depth 
of at least a foot. The branches should 
be shortened in quite severely at the 
same time. Then the block of earth in- 
side the trench should be undermined 
and pries used, with large blocks of two- 
inch stuff to bear against next the roots, 
to raise the tree out of its bed. There 
will be large roots to cut underneath as 
this is done. If possible to get a stone- 
boat or some such thing under the block 
of earth it will not be hard to drag the 
tree to its new place, where a hole should 
be ready to receive it. The rest will be 
easy enough, compared with getting the 
tree safely there. Watering will be ben- 
eficial, especially in case of dry weather 
at the time of transplanting and after- 
wards. If the first year is successfully 
passed it is quite probable that the tree 
will do well during subsequent years. 





Will large Western orchards affect the 
profits of orchardists in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio?—James G., Ohio. 

Reply: Yes, to some extent, but the 
main idea that should be in the mind of 
every fruit grower, is, to do his work so 
well and put such good things on the 
market that the other fellow will be 
forced to worry about how to excell it. 
There is no doubt that the Pacific coast 
fruit growers and packers excel those of 
the Eastern states in placing fruits on 
the market in fine style and the latter 
must do better if they expect to get as 
good prices. 





Is Perennial Phlox a good fiowering 
plant for ruralists to have about their 
homes? How does it compare with the 
Hardy Hydrangea?—S. P. R., N. Y. 

Reply: There is scarcely a more beau- 
tiful or a more satisfactory flower for a 
Northern home than the perennial phlox. 
Once established the roots will flourish 
indefinitely, and they are by no means 
hard to get to grow. At the home of 





my childhood we had several clumps of 
this flower and they were almost no trou- 
ble and in their season always produced 
an abundance of flowers. The varieties 
of to-day are much more numerous and 
some of than handsomer than the old 
ones. Compared with hardy hydrangea 
I would prefer the phlox, although the 
latter is a shrub instead of an herbacious 
perennial, 





Is the scarcity of farm labor simply a 
temporary inconvenience, or is it liable 
to continue, and what is the remedy ?— 
Oscar B., N. H. 

Reply: The farm labor problem is a 
most serious one and is far from being 
temporary. I have been hiring men to 
do farm work for many years and do not 
now know the secret of successfully 
managing the matter of retaining good 
men. It may be that the nearest to the 
solution of the problem, is to secure mar- 
ried men, provide comfortable little 
homes for them and rent them at rea- 
sonable rates. I have tried this to some 
extent with fair success, but good men 
with the home instinct are almost sure 
to leave and get places of their own. In 
our big pecan farm in Louisiana we have 
about 40 families living in our houses 
and I furnish them fruit trees and other 
little things to make them feel that they 
have congenial homes. 





Seedless Oranges.—I am asked what I 
did when in the government service 
about the introduction of the Washing- 
ton naval orange from abroad. 

Reply: I did nothing whatever about 
getting it brought here, for Mr. Will- 
iam Saunders of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture heard of a very 
choice seedless orange growing at Ba- 
hia, Brazil, and got twelve budded trees 
of it from there after considerable effort. 
He propagated young trees by budding 
from these trees and sent them to the 
orange growing states, Florida, Louis- 
iana and California, that they might be 
tried. The only place that the variety 
became very successful was in Califor- 
nia, and as the first trees in that state 
(two) were planted at Riverside some 
thought they were different from all the 
others sent out by the government, and 
published it that way, which was a great 
mistake. I was largely instrumental in 
getting the true facts before the public, 
by searching out the history of the whole 
matter and publishing it. I also got the 
California people to come to the right 
understanding of it and join in giving 
the honor where it was due. But I 
failed to get the public to adhere to the 
name given the orange by Mr. Saunders, 
which was Bahia in honor of the place 
where he got the twelve trees in Bra- 
zil. The name Washington Navel was 
given the variety by the Californians to 
distinguish it from another and much 
inferior navel orange that they got from 
Australia. The name “Navel” is ap- 
plied because of the peculiar umbilical 
mark that is on these oranges. In some 
cases it is very prominent, while in 
others it is scarcely noticeable. 





What can poultry and bee keeping do 
to aid the fruit grower, if anything ?— 
James B., N. Y. 

Reply: Poultry especially chickens, if 
they are properly managed, can be made 
of much value to the fruit grower in 
connection with his regular work. They 
do no harm to orchards by running in 
them, but on the contrary they do good 
by catching some insects and scattering 
manure wherever they go. I have seen 
extensive poultry keeping in large orch- 
ards, by having movable houses in which 
broods of small chicks were kept during 
the summer. For a time my son and 
I kept a flock of about 500 Leghorn hens 
and reared a large number of small 
chicks in our orchards to good profit. 
The feed we gave them made a consider- 
able amount of manure that was very 
advantageous to the trees. In berry 
fields poultry is not suitable during the 
season of fruitage, but at other times it 
is no disadvantage. 

Bees are decidedly a benefit to the fruit 
grower. They aid very materially in 
carying pollen from one flower to an- 
other, thus often making those varieties 
fertile that would not otherwise be so. 
The claim of some people that honey 
bees eat fruit is not founded on fact, 
so far as the opening of.the skin is con- 
cerned. This they cannot do, because 
they are not provided with any means of 
doing it. They do lap up the juices of 
fruits that they like when once the skin 
is broken by other means. This they 
may as well do, for fermentation will 
sooner or later destroy the fruit when its 
Interior is exposed to the air. ‘The honey 





bee may~be credited with the saving the 


valuable part of much fruit in this way, 
rather than charged with damaging it. 
It pays the fruit grower to keep bees 
of his own, thus saving the honey from 
the flowers and wasting fruit. 


PEE Va Bauitin 


The Thing That Fire Won’t Burn 


The housekeeper who first made ac- 
quaintance with asbestos as a_ stove- 
mat, writes Aubrey Fullerton in Tech- 
nical World Magazine for May, now 
uses it as a stove polisher, as a flat-iron 
holder, as a lamp-wick, and as a fire- 
pad under her gas burner. Most likely, 
too, her kitchen range is lined with it. 
Our dwelling houses are fireproofed with 
asbestos wall plaster, asbestos roofing 
material and asbestos paint. In office 
buildings and factories the steam pipes 
are overlaid with asbestos covering, and 
the boilers with asbestos cement. Ma- 
chinists use asbestos yarn or wick for 
packing piston rods and valve-stems, and 
asbestos millboard as a joint packing. 
Electricians value it as a non-conductor. 

The modern theater has fireproof stage 
curtains of asbestos cloth, and the best- 
equipped firemen wear asbestos. uni- 
forms. Storage rooms on ocean steam- 
ships are lined with asbestos, and it is 
equally serviceable in the domestic re- 
frigerator. Chemists find asbestos fib- 
er the best filter medium; and because 
of its non-absorbing qualities, it is val- 
ued in hospitals, 








‘More and more men are finding out 
the intrinsic vaiue of a small piece of 
land intensely cultivated as an aid to 
the support of a family. It is really 
surprising what a little piece of land can 
be made to produce under an intelligent 
cultivation.—Register, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Registered Letters.—Eight cents extra 
(ten cents in all) is the cost of 
sending money in a registered letter, yet 
most of such letters sent to Green’s 
Fruit Grower bear twelve cents in post- 
age, two cents more than are required. 





The great trouble with some men is 
they take good keer uv their gardens fur 
awhile then git keerless an’ let ’em go 





EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box4-A, Quincy, I, 





JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 


Waacon $ >A 


ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 


ON TRIAL 
JONES BOx 388 BINGHAMTON, N., y, 


ABOUT THE SOUTH 


“About the South” is the name of a 64-page illus. 
trated pamphlet issued by the Passenger Depart. 
ment of the 


[Ilinois Central R. R. Co, 


in which important questions are tersely answe 
in brief articles about ’ - 


Southern Farm Lands, 
Mississippi Valley Cotton Lands, 
Truck Farming, Fruit Growing, 
Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Grasses and Forage, Soils, 
Market Facilities 


and Southern Immigration 


ee the lines of the Illinois Central and Yazoo 
ssissippi Valley railroads, in the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
including the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi. 

Send for a free copy to J. F. MERRY, General 
Immigration Agent, I. C. R. R., Manchester, Iowa. 
Information concerning rates and train service 
to the South via the Illinois Central can be had of 
agents of connecting lines, or by addressing 





tew grass. 


8. G. HATCH, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 








LUNT-MOSS 


1906 


PERFECTION 
Spraying 
Outfit. 

















to engine. 
tor, pressure gauge and relief valve. 
nozzles furnished. Send for catalogue. 





ENGINE carefully designed and strictly high grade. 
lined cylinder, tobin bronzed valve deck, spring seated valves, and rigidly attached 
Low down wagon, 300 gallon cypress tank, mechanical and jet agita- 
Capacity for 12 to 15 nozzles. 


LUNT-MOSS & CO., 43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


PUMP with porcelain 


Any type 
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(ath thats qunecit tick Meaan Wl te eink. 
Hart Pioneer Stock is pure bred and produces heavy crops. 


Value received for every dollar sent us. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES, **“‘tc:"°* Fort Scott, Kan, 












No Agent?’s Commission. 
WE WILL SAVE YOU FONEY. 














The Standard Berry Baskets are made of 


cypress, wire sewed, 





& have no tacks in them 


They are the Best for Business or for 
home use. 
ready for the early season and a full crop. 
Present Price for standard quarts or pints, 
100 Baskets with one 32-quart crate, 95 cents. 
500 for $2.00; 
for $14.00; 10, 000 for $27.00. 


Get your baskets now and be 


1,000 for $3.00; 5,000 
Order 


Now and get the best baskets at the lowest price. Prices must advance as the sea- 


son approaches. 
baskets for cher- 
grapes. Peach baskets and crates. 


SPECIAL PRICE ON 


OTHER BASKET 


WRITE US AT ONCE FOR PRICES. 


Climax and splint 
ries, plums, and 


CARLOAD LOTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., SUPPLY DEPT. 
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I Am Old To-Day. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bunce, aged 73 years. 


1 wake at last, I’ve dreamed too long, 

I’ve past my three score years and ten, 

My eyes are keen, my limbs are strong, 

I weil might vie with younger men. 

The world, its passions and its strife, 

Is passing from my grasp away. 

And theagh this pulse seems full of life, 
I’m old to-day, I’m old to-day. 


Strange that I never. felt before, 
That | had almost reached my goal. 
My bark is near the Other Shore, 
Life’s waters far behind me roll. 
And yet I love their murmuring swell, 
Their distant breakers proud array. 
And must I, can I say farewell? 

I’m old to-day, I’m old to-day. 


Twixt yesterday’s short hours and me 

A mighty gulf hath intervened. 

A man with men I seemed to be; 

But now ‘tis meet I should be weaned 

From all my kind, from kindred cear; 

From those deep skies, that landscape gay, 

From hopes and joys I’ve cherished here. 
I’m old to-day, I’m old to-day. 


Oh, man of years, while earth recedes, 
Look forward, upward, not behind. 
Why dost thou lean on broken reeds, 
Why still with earthly fetters bind 
Thine ardent soul? God give it wings, 
Mid higher, purer joys to stray. 
In heaven no happy spirit sings: 

I’m old to-day, I’m old to-day. 


A Modern Pecan Orchard. 


Dear Friend Green:—I have just fin- 
ished the biggest job of my life, in the 
way of field work, which is the planting 
of 580 acres of the richest land in Amer- 
ica with 10,000 grafted pecan trees, on 
our plantation near Ferriday, Louisiana. 
I wish you could see the long rows, ex- 
tending over a mile both ways, for the 
trees, although small and _  inconspicu- 
ous now, have been staked with small 
posts to protect them from injury in the 
cotton field, which show them very plain- 
ly 





The weather favored us or we would 
not have been able to do the work in 
proper season. We began active plant- 
ing the middle of February and by the 
middle of March we were practically 
done; and we were not able to work 
more than about four days each week. 
I worked about twelve negro hands and 
all of them were entirely inexperienced 
in the planting, and it was necessary for 
us to train every one of them to do the 
work properly. 

I used the wire method of planting, 
which worked like a charm on our level 
land. The main planting wire was 1,000 
feet long and there were two others, 500 
feet long, which were used as_ cross 
wires at either end of the long wire. All 
were permanently marked into spaces 
by soldering small coils of wire at points 
50 feet apart, the distance the trees are 
set from each other. The orchard was 
planted by means of these wires be- 
ing stretched tightly, staked down and 
planted by the marks. 

There is not a seedling pecan tree in 
the whole orchard, and the varieties are 
the very best of those already well test- 
ed. There are 5,000 Stuart, 2,750 Van 
Deman, 1,750 Moneymaker, 450 Pabst and 
the other 50 in small quantities of vari- 
eties that are principally planted for 
testing. I do not believe there is an- 
other large pecan orchard in existence 
that is composed of so thoroughly relia- 
ble varieties as this one; and it may be 
safely said, that, there are only two or 
three of any considerable size that are 
on so good land for the pecan. This is 
the very heart of the region where the 
wild pecan trees have flourished for un- 
told ages. There is no possibility of 
doubt as to this climate and soil being 
the very best in the world for their cul- 
ture. On every acre of the entire tract 
we own here, which is over 2,000 acres 
including the 900 that is cleared, pecan 
trees or stump sprouts are growing; the 
latter in the face of having been  re- 
peatedly cut down for many years past. 
Planting and cultivating choice pecans 
here is like turning the buffalo range 
into cattle pastures. 

Although the 580 acres already planted 
to pecan trees is a very large orchard it 
is only the first installment of a much 
larger one that, as president and general 
manager of the American Nut and Fruit 
company, I expect to complete within 
the next few years. And it is a matter 
of great satisfaction to me to know that 
this work is the laying of the founda- 
tion of an enterprise that will steadily 
increase in value for fifty years and then 
yield an income for at least a century 
longer, and that without any further ex- 
pense of consequence. While the tillage- 
given the cotton and other farm and 
garden crops will help the pecan trees to 
grow, they would succeed even if the soil 
was not cultivated about them. The 
natural conditions are so remarkably fa- 
vorable here that I fully believe if the 
Place was entirely abandoned, from this 
day onward, forever, arid given over to 
Weeds, grass, brush, trees and any stock 
that might roam over the premises, that 
the pecan trees would survive them all 
and flourish so well that a century hence 
it would be the most valuable tract of 
farm land in the state of Louisiana. It 
Would yield, annually, thousands of bar- 
els. of the choicest nuts that grow in 


America, or elsewhere, merely for the 
gathering. But we expect to give the 
trees the best of attention, while other 
crops are grown between them for im- 
mediate profit. The pecan trees. will 
yield little net income until about their 
tenth year from planting. After that 
it will be as as steady and sure of in- 
crease as a calculation in arithmetical 
progression. 

I am planting 30 acres to fig trees, as 
an interplanting between the pecan 
trees, which is only the beginning of 
hundreds of acres that will be so plant- 
ed to this fruit. The product will be 
canned in our own factory in due time. 

From here I go soon to our tropical 
fruit farm near Miami, Florida, and from 
there to my home in Washington, D. C. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. E. Van Deman. 

Ferriday, La., March 27, 1906. , 








Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

Yew never heerd uv a saw-hoss bein’ 
overworked. 

A sweet dispersition will draw some- 
thing besides honey bees. 

It’s all right tew keep pushin’, 
they’s a time tew pull. 

Stolen fruit may be the sweetest, but 
it costs more in the end. 


but 


The majorrerty uv people wanter be 
good, but the minorrerty won’t let ’em. 

Becuz Rome wan’t built in a day is no 
excuse fur yew bein’ so slow. 

Many a man in the tannin’ bizniz 
took his fust lesson frum his mother. 

Furgit ha’f uv yewr troubles an’ git 
rid uv three quarters uv yewr doctor’s 
bills. 

Uv course the biggest fish gits away; 
ef he didn’t they wouldn’t be any. 

A college eddycation is a good thing, 
but ’tain’t nowhere lined up ag’in com- 
mon sense. 

“Great oaks frum leetle acorns grow,” 
an’ it’s the same way with a leetle bad 
habit. 

It makes a mighty diffrunce whether 
yew go intew the chicken bizniz or the 
hen bizniz. 

Some people don’t hafter keep hens; 
their neighbor’s dew enough scratchin’ 
fur both families. 

Ef the North Pole hed b’en a fish 
pole it would hev be’n faound years ago. 

A hoss is a good thing tew hev, _ but 
of’untimes hoss-sense will kerry yew 
further. 

The ruster crows arly in the morn- 
in’; thet’s more than yew kin say uv 
some people. 


The man who builds a fence araound | 


himself is the very fust one tew jump 
over it. 

Don’t crittercize yewr neighbor’s dorg 
tell yew know fur a dead sartinty thet 
yewr own is that he orter be. 

Don’t say yew wanter live clus tew 
Natur’ ef yew are tew good tew dig in 
the soil. 

Turnin’ a grindstun may put an aige 
on the farmer’s scythe, but it’s apt tew 
take it all off the boy’s ambition. 


A sure way tew find eout which is the 
wrong side uv a caow is tew step up an’ 
try it. 

The chief int’rist thet some men take 
in forestry is knowin’ they’ve got a big 
wood pile in the back yard. 


Give a cat all she wants tew eat an’ 


she won’t steal. It’s a pity some people 


ain’t es good ez cats. San Jose Scale 
sul; 
phur, lime _ 


It may be all right tew put a flea in pharma gg Cooked , lime and salt solution, used 
a feller’s ear,.but don’t lose sight uv the original Barska Steam Fe tenes catvemeoien oF Fy 
fact thet a flea is a flea an’ nuthin’ else. ing mixturein one-half 





hour. Alsos barrel of 
feed in the same time and saves % the feed. 
Heats water for x res but little 
fuel. Saves labor. Tested to 100 lbs. 

sure. On market 25 years. Lasts li \. 
Price, No.1,with 9 flues, $19.15. Price, No. 2, 
with 13 flues, $20.25. e especially recom- 
mend this No. 2 cooker. makes it 


When a hoss lays his ears back an’ 
tells yew one way an ernuther thet 
yew’d better keep a safe distance yew 


kin make up yewr mind they’s somethin’ Lar eo a beg phi be 
behind it. to 160 Ibs. pressure and will 


power; price $29.15. Also kettlecookers and 
other kinds, Also all kitids of sprayers for 

all kinds of mixtures. 
r big 388- showing and 


everything used on the in the home. 
CASH SUPPLY & MPG. CO., 669Lawrence Bq, 
A 12 Year Old Boy 


can do more and better 
work with 


HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 

than three men witn common hoes. If 

your dealer does not handle them send 

ee and we will send you one by pre- 
NTE 


id express AGENTS D 
QULHICH MFG. CO.. 21 Biver Street, Rock Fails, Ill. 





Fruit Prospects——For Western New] sp 
York the fruit prospects at this early 
date, April 16th, are generally good. 
Owing to the open winter many feared 
that peach buds would be seriously in- 
jured but it would seem that there are 
plenty of peach buds left to warrant a 
full crop of peaches. This is the year| gS\. Ss 
for a big apple crop in this locality and sehen 
indications now are that the apple crop 
will be forthcoming. Strawberries that 
have not been covered during winter 
with litter have received some injury as 


almost 
rite for it. 
Mich, 
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there has been but little snow to cover RA 4 
them, but generally speaking the pros- LION ND 
pects for a large crop of small fruits are bows 


encouraging. At Green’s fruit farm we 
are expecting a good crop of pears, 
plums, peaches and grapes. 

Arkansas.—Peach buds are thought to 
be injured. Small fruits and apples 
promising. 

Colorado.—Everything looks well and 
we will have good fruit crops unless a 
late frost comes. 

Georgia.—Half of peach buds killed, 
but plenty left for full crop. Small fruits 
promising. 

Illinois.——Fruit crops promise a good 
average. 

Idaho.—I fear excessive cold has in- 
jured fruit; will report iater. 

Kansas.—Peach crop will be 
Other fruits look encouraging. 

Iowa.—Strawberries and apples are all 
right. 

Illinois.—Strawberries and 
promise good crop, also apples. 











GRAFTING WAX 
Price of Grafting Wax, 4 Ib. 15ce.3 1 lb. 25c. 

“ Pos id, “« 250 “ 40c. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








light. 


at 
nectar. ee-kee 
——— easily learned, fa: 
question department in .hat gre 
semi-monthly bee-paper— 


peaches 





The Lovely Ribbon Grass.—A beautiful 
variety of Reed Canary-Grass is the va- 
riegated Ribbon grass of gardens, often 
called gardeners’ garters. It is a fine 
old-fashioned plant with broad white 


GLEANINGS IN 
BEE-CULTURE 


is a school from which neither the 





and green leaves. It is very ornamental 
either as specimen plants or as a border 
for large beds.. It is very manageable, 
as it lives long and spreads slowly. The 
botanical name is P. arundinacea varie- 
gata. Plants are offered for 10 cents 
each, but may be had in quantity from 
many old gardens.—From R. N. Yorker. 





Ten carloads of apples have been ship- 


editors nor their 30,000 readers ever 
graduate. But they learn a lot every 
issue how to get honey money by 
the easiest, quickest, surest meth- 
. It warns you against mis- 
takes, exposes the bee’s enemies 
explains all the “ins and outs” of 
the business. The editors and 
writers are men who not only 
but they are practical 

o handle bees 

ry y. They are m 
money at it too. That’s why 
their advice is worth dollars to 





ped by the Yakima Horticultural Union 
from North Yakima during the last ten 
days, the fruit going to Billings, Mont., 
Fargo, N. D., Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn. The shipments consist of choice 
winter apples, which are in great de- 
mand in eastern states and in England. 

















Let Us “Show You” 


How and why we can sell you this $75.00 Buggy for 

$40.00. Investigate, we will help you. Ask for our 
—- 200-page illustrated Style Book Free. 
You are not prepared to get the best for 
your money until you have it. Wheels 
and gears made of selected “Shell Bark” 
Hickory, rolled steel tires, forged steel 
axles, oil tempered springs. Old fash- 
ioned oil and lead hand painting. We 
ship on approval, without one cent in ad- 
* vance, when desired, and give 


EE TRIAL 





uarantee for Two Years. Money refunded on all purchases not satisfactory. You Save Dealers’ 
e: 


with a written 
Profits. We build 150 styles of Vehicles, 50 styles of Harness. Ask the 


__ UNION BUGGY CO., No. 68 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 








Putters AND COCKERELS FOR BREEDING, Eggs for Hatching, 
now ready for delivery. Now is the time to order. We are breeders of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyandottes, and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. We have taken many prizes for our superior birds. 
Prices of eggs: $1 to $2 per dozen for any of above- breeds. Price of 
birds, $2 to $5 each. Write for particulars to 


Poultry Dept. of Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off lus water; 
admits air to the soil. in- 
af = = — ¢ the value. @Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


reases 
= kgon’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We make Sewer 
ree Stod and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Enonustic side Walk Tite, etc, Write 


for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, 9@ Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 


. 
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Growing Dates in America. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
V. A. Clark, Arizona Experiment Station. 

The date is a fruit of promise in Amer- 
ica, The range of territory in which it 
ean be cultivated suceessfully is quite 


Trees of Life. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mary R. Connelly. 

“Naught is so good, but strained from 


that use 


Revolts from true birth stumbling on 


circumscribed, but within that range the abuse. 


tree promises to~be highly successful. 
This territory is bounded on the east by 
the mountains of Arizona, on the north 
hy the highlands and mountains of the 
middie part of the territory, and on the 
west by the Sierra Nevada mountains in 
California. Up the Colorado river the 
date region extends up to the northern 
part of Arizona and the southern part 
of Nevada. The characteristics of .this 
region are intense summer heat and dry- 
ness of air. Rainfall varies over this re- 
gion from less than one inch a year up 
to 12 inches. In Phoenix, where the 
writer is located, the average rainfall is 
less than 7 inches per year. At Yuma 
it is less than 3 inches and at some 
points farther up the Colorado river it is 
only 1 1-2 inches. In southeastern Cali- 
fornia and within this region lies Death 
Valley, famed for its intolerable heat. 

It is in the midst of conditions like 
these that the date palm is at home. The 
fiercer the sun, the more riotously grows 
the palm, demanding only an abundance 
of water at its roots. Herein the paim is 
a kind of a paradox. No sun is too 
fierce, no air too dry for the plant; and 
yet at its roots it not only demands 
water in superabundance but must have 
it if the plant is to succeed and bear a 
crop. Yet the palm is a desert plant and 
if water is short or entirely lacking the 
tree wil simply remain standing like a 
cactus until more favorable conditions 
for its growth shall return. Herein lies 
one of the strong points of this plant as 
a plant for desert regions. At times ir- 
rigation water is short or lacking and 
common fruit trees such as peach and 
pear will succumb to drought and not 
only the crop, but the tree itself and the 
years of time spent in growing it, are 
all lost. But with the date palm if water 
is short the tree simply does not set fruit 
or if it has already set fruit drops it 
and lies by, as it were, until a more 
auspicious season. It then resumes bear- 
ing as if nothing had happened. 

There are but relatively few mature 
date palms in bearing in America as yet. 
But these are nearly all seedilngs and, 
as a rule, quite inferior, being compara- 
ble in quality with apple seedlings in 
the East and with cider apple trees. 
Nevertheless fruit from these trees sells 
at retail for 25c a pound and there is not 
a fraction enough to supply even the lo- 
cal market, saying nothing about ship- 
ping out. When it is considered that a 
date palm really needs almost no atten- 
tion other than abundant irrigation— 
and planting along ditches provides this 
automatically—and considering further 
that a crop of dates is 150 to 250 pounds 
it is easily seen that the crop is profita- 
ble. Of course, the prices which are now 
obtained cannot be expected to be main- 
tained more than a few years, that is, 
only until young trees now being set out 
shall have come into bearing. If a man 
had a ranch of bearing trees of good im- 
ported varieties he could get 25 to 50c 
a pound for all his fruit at the present 
time. After date growing is developed 
here the bulk of the crop must, of 
course, be marketed as dried dates; but 
there will be a great and increasing mar- 
ket for the fresh fruit, for fresh dates 
are a delicacy. Fresh dates and milk 
are superior to strawberries and cream 
or peaches and cream. They are a dish 
fit to set before a king. ve 

The date paim is propagated by taking 
suckers which put out from the base of 
the plants like suckers on corn plants. 
The date palm cannot be grafted any 
more than a corn stalk could be graft- 
ed. The sucker propagates the variety 
just as the graft of an apple propagates 
its variety. 

An interesting point in the growing of 
a date palm is its fertilization. Like 
the hop vine, the date palm bears the 
sexes on different plants. The female, 
or fruit-bearing tree cannot fertilize it- 
self and cannot produce normal fruit 
without fertilization from a male or pol- 
len-bearing tree. Herein the date 
palm is suggestive of imperfective va- 
rieties of strawberries. The artificial fer- 
tilization of the date palm is indispensa- 
ble in date culture, because under cul- 
tivation the great number of males or 
pollen-bearing trees which nature would 
send could not profitably be allowed to 
stand. Fertilization is effected by cut- 
ting from the pollen-bearing trees the 
clusters of staminate flowers just as they 
are opening and hanging these clusters 
over the clusters of the pistillate flowers 
on the fruit-bearing trees when they are 
opening. Date pollen is so remarkably 
resistant that it can be dried in the sun 
and kept for two or three years and then 
used successfully. 





She—“You’ve been out every night 
since we were married, and you swore 
you would be as true as the stars above.’ 
He—“Well, ain’t the stars above, out 
évery night, too?” —“Judge.” 





Virtue itself, turns vice being misap- 


plied, 


And vice sometimes by action’s digni- 


fied.” 


In our free public libraries we have 
access to a veritable garden of knowl- 
edge in full fruit. The ground for this 
garden was broken centuries ago in a 


country called Thought. 


since then great and noble minds have 
cultivated and tended these trees, toiling 
and digging in the hard soil of truth, and 
now these trees.are in full fruition. We 
may have the benefit of their years of 


labor and have it free. 


In this garden grow trees of science, 
art, music, philosophy, religion, and lit- 
erature, so that the student, the me- 
chanic, the artisan, the farmer and the 
housekeeper may each find the particu- 
lar fruit needed to strengthen them for 


their especial work. 


Here grows also an ornamental tree 
called Romance. The grac2ful outline 
and showy fruit of this tree at once 
arrest the attention while its broad 
leaves make a grateful shade for those 
fatigued with gathering fruit. The fruit 
of this tree requires no effort to gather 
and has rather a pleasant taste; but it 
is nearly worthless as it contains only 
a small per cent. of nourishing matter, 
that little being greatly inflated by a 
foamy substance called imagination. Un- 
der this tree I see immense crowds in 
striking contrast to the few scattering in- 
dividuals seen at the other trees. I mar- 
veled greatly at this but was told that 
many of those who come here to rest 
from arduous tasks of fruit gathering, 


remain and eat of the fruit. 


other fruits become insipid and they.are 
content to lie here under the luxuriant 
shade while the enticing fruit falls in 
their lap. This fruit creates an insati- 
able craving, never to be 
for the more one eats the stronger the 
craving becomes, soon their digestion 
becomes ruined, their bodies weak from 
lack of nourishment, their ideas distorted. 
The young stop growing and become 
dwarfs; the old become chronic invalids 
incapacitated for work; unable to digest 
good fruit they abandon fruit gathering 
entirely and give themselves up to the 
subtle influence of the tree of Romance. 


Every year 


Once eaten 


satisfied, 





Potato Culture. 


At the afternoon session Mr. Goot 
spoke briefly on potato culture. He said 
that the quality of New York state po- 
tatoes was not being maintained  be- 
cause of carelessness in rotation of 
crops and indifference in preparing the 
soil. Potatoes do best in acid soil and 
a cool soil. The best yields have been 
secured by planting six inches deep, 
but for the average location four in- 
ches is advisable. The speaker’ said 
that 500 pounds of fertilizer showing 4 
per cent. of nitrogen is about right per 


acre. He cautioned the 


quit using old seed and pick out the 


best of their crop for seed. 


and two shallow cultivations are satis- 
factory, but more frequent operation of 
the cultivator pays. Mr. Goot_ said 
that the blight question is quite easily 


solved by spraying before 


appears. The advantages of spraying 
ure quite marvelous, as demonstrated 
last season at the Geneva station. Two 
patches of potatoes were grown. One 
was sprayed, and with all conditions 
similar in the two pieces, it yielded 149 
more bushels per acre. than the un- 
sprayed piece. The cost of the spray- 
ing was $4.24 per acre and the net pro- 


fits $19.98. sj 


A. B. Abrams, of the State Education 
department, got down to facts in dis- 
cussing the boy and girl problem. He 


said that everything under 


taught in the district schools excepting 
love of farm life. The children are told 
and taught the wonders of the world 
outside of their sphere, while the won- 
derfully interesting works of ‘Nature 
within their vision are neglected. He 
urged the farmers to make a clamor for 
the teaching of progressive farming in 
their schools. Insist that the children 
be taught that the calling of the farm is 
&@ professional one, and in its financial, 
normal and physical remunerations, is 


excelled by no other. 


farmers to 


One deep 


any blight 


the sun is 





All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 


All chance, directian which 
not see; 


All discord harmony, not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good; 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s 


spite, 


One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


thou canst 





Nearly every man has a small streak 


of genius in him. 





Simpson - Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Dainty checks that make bright, beauti- 
ful Spring and Summer dresses. The 
standard of quality. Permanent, fadeless 
color. 






Ask your dealer for 
Sitmpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS _ the Edaystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

















THE NIP-IT 
STRAWBERRY HULLER 


PERFECTION ATTAINED AT LAST. 










YOU PRESS THE HANDLE IT TAKES THE HULL 


By its use one avoids stained fingers, seeds under finger nails, 
crushed fruit. Keeps berries whole for table use, 
Takes out soft spots, etc. 


Its Easier, Quicker, Cleaner Than the Old Way. 





Use it Once for Our Sake, Then You’ll Use it Always for 
Your Own Sake. 


Price, sent postpaid, 15 cents each, or two for 20 cents. 


Two of these implements will be given for one new subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, or as a premium for your own renewal of 
subscription. Accept our offer and get two of these hullers Free.- 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 




























MEN OF AMERICA 


King Radiumite Sends You Pardon 


Throw "safeties" and other unnat " ' ish 5 a Pas 
ighamnen dhovige, Sovienn, Shave in the natural way with « standard my Ay 
chesp, trve ond heen on 0 Redemite Step, the cesop thet hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


through the dealers and jobbers of the country 
5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZOR 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Spray Material Berry  \: 
Baskets and » ee ie 4 


Everything for planting, growing, harvesting 
and marketing fruit. \ Ficus to-day and let ue 
uote you a special price on what you need. The 
owerful Barrel Pump shown here can be at- 
tached _ to any barrel. ce complete, ready to 
use, only $4.95. Send for our catalogue of trees, 
plants vines and everything paoded for 
hem. It is free with a copy 0: reen’s Big t 
ne Emulsion. Th 
$10 
s 





Grower M . Petrol 
best known remedy for San s 
suena ote head Magbete Uae ee Rw 

. 10 gals. $5. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., WALL STREET, 
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GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE THOUSANDS OF HOMELESS ARE BEING CARED FOR. 





Defender 
Sprayer 


All brass, easiest work- 
ing, most powerful, auto- 
matic mixer, expansion 
valves, double strainer. 

Catalogue of Pumps and 
Treatise on Spraying free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











Is the San Francisco Earthquake 
an Act of God ? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Insurance companies classify such cal- 
amities as that at San Francisco as 
acts of God and many of them hold that 
they are not responsible for losses under 
such circumstances. Previous to the 
time of Christ the Jews believed that ci- 
ties, nations and individuals were punish- 








Write for price 


Hastets!= == 


WEBSTER 
Berry, Grape and pasyeT 69. 


Peach Baskets. yo.nn'tet' y, 











Test. (eer 








ASI) Advance 
Va V 
ASKS 
ileal asad 
“Anderton” Vehicles and Harness direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


jaa A REAL FREE TRIAL 
no deposit, no fuss of any kind. A two years approval 
test, with a $25,000 bank i to insure your getting 

money back, if not satisfied. You can try an eAnderton” 
pocket. Write for free 110-page 
illustrated catalog No. 21. It fully explains our offer. 

The Anderton Mfg. Co., 32 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SPRAYERS 


—AND— 


SPRAY MATERIAL, 


A full line of Power, Traction and 
Hand Sprayers covering every pos- 
sible uirement. RITE _ US 
TO-DAY and Jet us assist you in 
the choice of a sprayer to fit your 
needs, Send for our catalogue of 
trees, plants and vines and every- 
thing needed to care for them. The 
powerful Barrel Pump illustrated 
can be attached to any barrel. Price 
with hose and nozzle ready to use, 
only $4.95. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Supply Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


The Best Liniment in the Market. 


Calgary, Canada, July 26, 1905. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
We have a large sale of GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. We believe you have 
the best liniment on the market and, al- 
though the sale in this country is large, it 
could be greatly increased by a little ad- 

Vertising, JAS, FINDLAY. 

















ed on earth for their sins by calamities 
which were called acts of God. Thus in 
the Old Testament we are told that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed 
on account of being wicked cities, 
and we are told elsewhere about indi- 
viduals who, in the form of bodily ills 
or insanity, were punished for their sins. 
But Christ taught that these views were 
erroneous and yet many people, even to 
the present day, consider the eruptions 
of volcanoes, earthquakes, tornadoes; 
shipwrecks and other similar disasters 
acts of God. They will not admit that 
God has no hand in these great calami- 
ties. 

Thinking people the world over have 
concluded that God does not interfere 
with the laws of nature which he has 
so firmly established. These laws were 
made for the good of mankind and it 
would not be for the welfare of man to 
have them interfered with in the least 
degree. According to these laws water 
runs down hill; fire burns; that which 
goes tends to go down, and sandy foun- 
dations do not tend to stability. If the 
law of nature was subject to changes, 
for instance if the water which flows 
down hill to-day might flow up hill to- 
to-morrow, the human race might be 
swept from the face of the earth in a 
few brief hours. 

It may therefore be claimed that the 
earthquake at San Francisco and the 
subsequent destruction by fire were not 
acts of God and that the sins of that city 
had nothing whatever to do with the ca- 
lamity. And yet Christian people be- 
lieve that the Creator considers the wants 
of humanity, and is at present consider- 
ing the condition of the stricken people 
of San Francisco, and that evidence of 
this is given in the quick action which 
is now being taken by the United Stated 
government and by the people of this 
country at large to relieve the sufferings 
of the homeless and _ destitute’ people, 
prompted, as Christians believe by the 
spirit of the Creator. 

A little girl at Melrose decided to play 
postman the other day, and was encour- 
aged in the game by her mother until 
the latter discovered that the infant was 








industriously peddling some of her old 
love letters among the neighbors, 
















Strawberries and White Grubs. 

Mr. Warren of Weston asserted that 
@ suitable remedy was the great need 
of growers. His plan was to dig out 
the grubs at midday from plants which 
showed by their wilting that they had 
been attacked. Mr. Pratt of Reading had 
found that he could tell by the less vig- 
orous appearance of the plant when it 
was attacked, and could then dig up 
the ground in the morning when the 
grub was nearer the surface of the 
ground. One speaker had found that the 
common skunk wag very fond of the 
white grub and dug out a great many, 
injuring the plant somewhat, but pre- 
venting the passing of the grub from 
one plant to another. Mr. Burnap of 
Fitchburg advised growing the straw- 
berry after a catch crop of clover. His 
plan was to sow the clover, say about 
six quarts to the acre, with a little tim- 
othy seed mixed in to insure a stand 
if the clover seed did not come up well. 
This mixture was sown in fields of corn 
and other crops in summer, and would 
make a sufficient growth to be plowed 
under the following spring, making a 
fairly good sod. The strawberry plants 
when set on this piece would do as well 
as when set on sod ground, and there 
were no grubs, because the insect could 
not develop in a sod of one year’s 
growth, 

Other growers agreed that the pest 
was lessened by not allowing the land 
to stay too long in sod. Mr. Stockwell IF YO iB ceca tu Secdaad ene cent tue bent 
of Worcester county spoke of the ad-| address and a 2 cent stamp for postage 
vantage of setting strawberries with a | Tiireaxatie MAGNETIO Combs FREE mere 
shovel. A boy folowed the man with the | Comb ever made; most everyoDe. 
shovel, placing the plants in the place | PROF. LONG, 908 Ach 8¢., Pekin, 11 


made by a single movement of the tool. INVEST 
The work was done much faster than 
by using a trowel and the plants all YOUR MONEY 
vse Senate = maet Pn le ee ie ontys few dollars Sock month. Youn bé surprised 
marketing. r. eeler fo ow quickly a small investment will become a large 
to get his fruit into a cool cellar as /| one. ng Fe zeae bees: ate a small be 
a innings. ere Is what we leve Wi rove the 
soon as possible if it was not to be mar- par opportunity of your life, but you se act at 
keted at once. Those who had a near- | once to get the full benefit of increase in price. Buy 
by market could keep their fruit in bowen oa Refining Co. stock, and buy it 
good condition without trauble, but for | "°™ W"*? a Cc 
distant markets more attention must be oe i if ee B ssc 1 pl zi 
00, Fu and_non-assessable. 
a to Peon wn ae _ eee It will = at 15 cents or hig er — a very short 
cool. peaking 0 ~ | time, with good prospects of its selling at 50 cents or 
wealth strawberry, Mr. Pratt had found cca FX bpp ym meson ope before yon 
ow it. is i r+) g enter- 
a th ee if ete, tars Pett prise, srictly co-operative and has great on ae We 
neglecte was not a predict the company can pay 20 to 30 per cent. dividends 
yielder. It was a late berry. when the plant isin fall operation. very body knows there 


isan profit in refining oil. Come in with us and 
ONE OF OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 


help to make the Kansas Co-Operative Refining Co. the 
MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER 


greatest independent oil refinery in the world. The 
officers have agreed to take their chances with you. They 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCANE 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 


receive no salaries and everybody will be on an equal 
ALL THREE PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR 55c. 


basis. Only a Limited A mount of Stock for Sale at 
Publishers’ Price $1.25 


I WILL MAKE YOU 


A Prosperous 
Business Man 


If you are honest and ambitious write me to-day; 

mo matter where you live or what your occupa- 

tion, I will teach you the Real Estate, Gen- 
Brok and I Busi 





ness thoroughly by mail; no business, trade 
or profession in the world to-day offers 


} Practical co-operation 
the doors everywhere to 
profits never before dreamed of. 1 
will appoint you Special Repre- 
sentative of the largest and strong- 
est co-operative Realty Company in 
the world; furnish you large, weekly 
list of choice salable properties and 
investments; help you secure cus- 
tomers ; afford you the constant ad- 
vice and co-operation of our power- 
ful organization with over 1,500 as- 
sistants. I have had lifelong suc- 
cessful experience and have helped 
hundreds of inexperienced men to 
mmediate and permanent success, 
and I will help you. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for men without 
capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. 


Cut out this ad and send for my free 
booklet, proof of my statements and 
- particulars. Address nearest 
office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Paes’, 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
1359 Athenaeum Building, Chicage. 
1359 Evans Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


ARE AN ACENT— 


































Present Price. Buy now, and buy all you can, if you 
want to make good big money. Instalment pay- 
ments If desired. Write for ‘ rative Refining”’ 
Prospectus. DON'T WAIT. Booklet “How to Judge 
| Investments” free. Address 

UNION SECURITY CO., 
471 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, tue, 
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Poultry Culture in California. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. Burbank Beeson. 


From the dozen or more barnyard 
fowls kept to supply the family table 
with fresh eggs, allowed*to run at large 
picking their own food, the poultry in- 
dustry has grown to enormous commer- 
cial and economic importance, although 
it is still in its infancy. 

The census of 1900 gave the value of 
poultry in the United States as $85,794,- 
996; the past five years have seen this 
double, so that the annual value of poul- 
try and eggs produced is nearly twice 
that of all the gold mined in the world 
during the same period. In their busy 
season, the hens of the United States 
lay eggs enough in one month to pay 
the year’s interest on the national debt. 

Eggs are becoming more and more 
popular as an article of food; the scarcity 
and high price of beef, together with the 
growing assurance of the hygienic prop- 
erties of the egg, has caused the de- 
mand to be far in excess of the supply. 
Not alone in the United States is this 
true. England produces less than one- 
third of the eggs consumed there, and 
has paid other countries, in the last 
twenty years, $375,000,000 for eggs; this 
is not the fault of the British hen, but 
because the farmer has failed to see his 
opportunity. Some of the titled ladies 
of England have underaken to popula- 
rize domestic fowls, and take not only 
pride, but pleasure, in large flocks of 
fine hens; even the queen conducts a 
modest poultry establishment, giivng it 
her personal supervision. 

No other branch of farming so readily 
lends itself to definite scientific instruc- 
tion; in view of this fact, government 
experiment stations have been located at 


eertain points to aid the in- 
dustry, many of the _ universities 
provide a course in scientific 
poultry culture, correspondence 


classes offer practical instruction, while 
agricultural journals and poultry maga- 
zines furnish facts and fancies for the 
amateur. 

The need of scientific knowledge 
is shown by the fact that according to 
the 1900 census the hens of 
the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii layed only an average of sixty- 
five eggs per hen annually, while the 
best breeding farms now show hens lay- 
ing two hundred eggs per year, indicat- 
ing what careful breeding and care may 
accomplish, for an increase of.only one 
dozen eggs per hen would mean an :n- 
nual increase of $25,000,000 to the value 
of the United States’ egg production. 

Readers of fiction often meet the 
phrase “toast and new ‘aid eggs;” this, 
too, is fiction many months in the year. 
Cold storage eggs, limed eggs, salted 
eggs, crated eggs, and Western eggs, 
are in the market, but fresh eggs are 
out of the reach of the ordinary purse. 

In California, however, the problem 
of fresh eggs the year around at reason- 
able prices may be solved. A consider- 
able portion of the state offers excellent 
eonditions of climate, soil, and produc- 
tion, for poultry husbandry. -The great 
grain fields, containing hundreds of 
acres, are being divided into small tracts 
suitable for homes, and poultry raising 
is often carried on in connection with 
farming, dairying, fruit-raising, eic., 
much of the work being done by women 
and children. In fact, no occupation has 
greater promise of success for women— 
not as amateurs, but professionally and 
scientifically followed—quick cash _ re- 
turns are realized on a limited amount 
of capital, and only light manual labor, 
combined with conscientious attention to 
details, is required. It is an occupation 
not likely to be overdone; San Francisco 
imports yearly one hundred and seventy- 
five car loads of eggs, and an equal 
amount of poultry from the East, the 
price of eggs averaging six cents a 
dozen higher than in New York. 

Petaluma, in Northern California, is 
the greatest poultry centre in the worid. 
Four large incubator factories are lo- 
cated here, and many hatcheries, in 
which one half a million chicks are 
hatched every month in the year. 

In 1904, 3,493,321 dozen eggs, and 33,286 
dozen poultry were shipped from this 
point. Every day . great schooner 
loads of grain come in which 
are distributed by heavy teams to 


the poultry farms in all directions, 
Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rice, broken 
crackers, oyster shells, and even the 


chips of granite from 
works are utilized. 


lowing points: 


Location; climate, water supply, green 


feed, etc. 


Breeds; market poultry, egg produc- 


ers. 
Shelter; houses, yards, nests. 


Feeding; for egg production, fattening, 


growth. 


Hatching; incubators, brooders, care of 


young chicks. 


Marketing; caponizing, fattening, kill- 


ing. 
Disease, diagnosis, prevention, 
‘dies. 


The latter requires skill differing in no 


degree from that of the physician. 


On five acres of land, one attendant can 
care for two thousand laying hens, if the 
feed is bought; the annual average net 
More 
land is desirable so that clover, cabbage, 
kale, rape, and other green feed may be 


profit being one dollar per hen. 


raised. 


The mild climate of California admits 
of the use of inexpensive houses. Good 
and 
draughts avoided; not over fifty fowls 
should be housed together or allowed the 
as a slight disturbance 
causes a panic in a large flock; this -is 


ventilation must be provided, 


same range, 


especially the case with the best layers, 
as they seem to possess a more nervous 
temperament, 

It is wise for the beginner to heed the 
old adage “‘Not to count your chickens 
before the eggs are hatched” for the 
problem of artificial incubation and 
brooding has not yet been successfully 
solved. 

Of one thousand eggs placed in incu- 
bation, probably not over six hundred 
will hatch, and pass through the “feath- 
ering gut’’ stage, a period attended with 
as many perils to chickhood as is teeth- 
ing to babyhood; of these, one half are 
marketed as young roosters, the remain- 
ing three hundred pullets must be care- 
fully culled, as a wise poultryman will 
retain only those possessing good laying 
qualities; this may be ‘ascertained by 
the use of trap nests, although an ex- 
perienced poultryman is able to recog- 
nize these points as readily as does a 
dairyman those of a good cow. The hens 
begin laying when from four to six 
months old, and are usually kept three 
years, then sold in the market. 

The farms making a specially of mar- 
ket poultry are usually located near the 
cities, and the larger breeds of fowls are 
raised, and fed for rapid growth. 

Ostrich farms, pigeon lofts, 
geese, and duck ranches succeed in Cali- 
fornia. The production of breeding 
stock, eggs for hatching, and fancy 
fowls, offer inducements to the person 
possessing tact, skill and patience. 

There are very few occupations that 
present more advantages of profit, pleas- 
ure, and health, combined with light la- 
bor, than poultry culture. 





How to Set a Hen and Care for 
Her During Incubation. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower hr 
Mrs. M. J. Furnum. ’ 

Make a nest box 16 by 16 inches, cut- 
ting the front down to six inches to allow 
the hen to walk into the nest without 
breaking the eggs. As the good or bad 
results of a hatch often Gepends upon 
the way the hen is set she should be set 
just the right way. Be sure the hen is 
healthy and free from lice. Put in the 
nest box two inches of earth with some 
straw on top. Dust the hen with insect 
powder. Place two warm eggs in the 
nest at night and quietly and gently 
place the hen on them, smoothing her 
feathers down for a moment. In the 
morning if you find her quietly setting 
on the trial eggs give her a good feed of 
corn and water. In twenty-four hours 
you can remove the trial eggs and trust 
her with your high priced eggs. 

Many poor hatches can be accounted 
for by the hen being shut on the nest 
by a cage or frame, which is wrong. 
The hen should be set in a room where 
none but setting hens are allowed. On 
the floor in the same room should be 
fresh water, corn and grit, and a box of 
dust or coal ashes for the hen to dust 
in. Have a regular hour each day to 
take the hen or hens off the nest and let 
the eggs air from ten to twelve minutes 
at a time. When the hen is off the nest 
the eggs should be. examined. If any 
should be broken all should be taken 


the monument 
On many of these 
farms are kept from six to ten thousand 
laying hens, and in the early evening should be placed in the nest and the hen 
one may see the attendant with horse put on the eggs as soon as_ possible. 
andsled-load of grain going from colony 
to colony of small white-washed houses 
scattered over the hillsides, giving the 
fowls their evening meal, and returning 
“with the day’s product, a sled-load of 
eggs. These are packed in cases holding 
thirty-six dozen, supplied with paste- 
board fillers to prevent breaking, and are 
immediately shipped, reaching the mar- 
ket before they are three days old, sell 
for the highest price as fresh ranch eggs. 

That a large poultry plant may be on 
a firm financial basis, experience is nec- 
essary, and attention given to the fol- 


reme- 


turkey, 





from the nest and those that are fouled 
must be washed in warm water and 
wiped dry with a cloth. Fresh straw 


Shape the nest and make it shallow, the 
straw should not be too fine; in such a 
shaped nest there will seldom be any 
broken eggs. On the tenth day the eggs 
should be looked over. The hen should 
be taken off the nest every day up to 
and including the eighteenth day. Feed 
corn and water and the hen will not 
come off the nest. While the chicks are 
hatching disturb her as little as possible, | ¢ 
but occasionally run your hand under the 
hen to remove shells. Chicks should re- 
main in the nest twenty-four hours after 
they are hatched before being removed 
to the brood coop. The coop must be 
roomy, dry, rat and storm proof for good 
results. If you follow these instructions 
in setting the hen, care for her during 
incubation, feed no wet food, but every- 
thing dry and always have fresh water 
before the chicks you will raise nice 
strong chicks that will be a pleasure to 
you. Dust the hen again and again 
with insect powder; have plenty of chaff 
in the brood coop. 





Feeding for Eggs. 


Generally speaking, the feed value of 
foodstuffs is not so well understood by 
the average poultry raisers and farm- 
ers as they should be for the largest 
profit. I have found that low-priced food 
stuffs, as a rule, are the most costly feea 
in the end, says American Cultivator. 

Food stuffs to have a practical value 
must be sweet and clean, and be of a 
variety that will furnish the poultry just 
the nutriment required to develop what- 
ever particular product that may be de- 
sired, without the poultry having to di- 
gest a lot of waste material that they 
have no immediate use for. As the old 
saying goes, “It’s just what you put in- 
to a thing as to what you take out.” 
This saying is certainly true in the poul- 
try industry, as hens are only capable 
of developing eggs or meat to that ca- 
pacity in accordance with the material 
they have to work with. Nature has not 
given them the power of converting what 
they eat into any element different from 
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SEND 10 CENTS 
for this magnificent Indian Head 
Pillew Top stamped on high grade 
Art Sieen 18 x 18 inches square, 
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duce our new catalogue of linens and 
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Y M.S. Rogers Co., 1126 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the element the feed actually contains. 

To illustrate the matter in a plain way, 
supposing that 160 hens were fed one 
bushel of corn, which is a fair day’s ra- 
tion for that number. The bushel of corn 
alone does not contain lime vr protein 
enough to develop over thirty-two eggs, 
which would only be seventy-three eggs 
per hen in a year, but it contains fat- 
forming material enough for 320 hens for 
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one day, or as much again as 160 hens 
should have for best results. Now as the 
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whole food stuff must be digested before 
the egg-producing material is available 
for the development of the eggs, it is 
plain to be seen that the energy of the 
digestive organs when fed on a corn re- 
tion entirely is taxed to about double the 
capacity they should be, which means a 
loss to the raiser of no less than fifty 
cents per hen in a year. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR SALE. 


Price $1 to 
We offer eggs of Barred Plymouth 


$2 per 13. 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. C. 


Brown Leghorns, White Rocks, and Buff Orpingtons. 
All are pure blooded, carefully bred birds. Prices for pullets and cockerels, $2 to $5 each. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NAPLES SHOWING VESUVIUS IN THE : DISTANCE. 




































Vineyards on Burning Mountain. 


The recent eruption of Vesuvius on 
the Italian coast has attracted wide at- 
tention. It has destroyed many million 
dollars in property and many lives, and 
has overwhelmed thousands upon thou- 
sands of homes. The slopes and sides 
of this voleanic mountain have ever been 
favored localities for vineyards,~ but 
particularly the southern — slope. The 
soil there has been remarkably fertile, 
made so by the fertility thrown out of 
the mountain in the form of ashes or 
powdered rock. it is said that the lava 
which escapes from the mountain in 
molten rivers makes fertile soil when 
disintegrated by the action of the ele- 
ments, Not only grapes but many 
kinds of fruits and berries were grown 
on Mt. Vesuvius. The fruit growers 
there are poor but industrious. Their 
houses are simply old shacks covered 
with straw, which are intended to pro- 
tect them slightly from the sun or storm. 
These mountain fruit growers cultivate 
but small patches of ground. A little 
money goes a great ways with one of 
these mountain fruit growers. They are 
however, skillful, and bring fine speci- 
mens of grapes and other fruits to the 
nearby villages where they are sold to 
travelers or to residents. 

Time and again has Vesuvius awak- 
ened from her slumbers and sent forth 
from her vast throat millions upon mil- 
lions of car loads of melted rock and 
powdered stone, and volumes of smoke 
and gas that darkens the day on every 
side of the mountain, even as far away 
as Naples, ten miles distant. Time and 
again the fruit growers on the moun- 
tain sides have been driven away from 
their homes and vineyards destroyed by 
the volcano, yet time and again the 
fruit growers have returned to the haz- 
ardous undertaking of growing fruits 
and planting vineyards on the sides of 
tae volcano. We would think that after 
an eruptien of a volcano, after hundreds 
of thousands of people have lost their 
lives, and millions of dollars worth of 
property have been destroyed, people 
would learn to keep away from such a 
dangerous locality. Such is not the 
fact. Human beings seem willing to 
take many risks. ‘There are many poor 
people in Italy. The land is well oc- 
cupied, thus throughout the ages to come 
fruit growers and small farmers. will 
continue to plant and gather their 
fruits on the slopes of Vesuvius. 

The cause of voleanic eruptions is 
claimed by scientific men to be the leak- 
age of water into the perpetual fires 
beneath the crust of the earth. When 
this water reaches the fires beneath an 
explosion occurs which thrusts up the 
rock that forms the earth’s crust, mak- 
ing a mountain or a mountain range. 


Some of these mountains are forever aft- 
er burning volcanoes; in other mountains 
the fire has become extinct never to ap- 
pear again. The readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower may be thankful that they 
do not live in a region of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 





Regulating the Hens by Law. 

The domestic hens of Iowa wil have to 
do the fair thing hereafter in regard to 
the size of their eggs. The lower house 
of the Iowa Legislature has passed a 
bill which provides that a dozen eggs 
shall weigh a pound and a half. It is 
certain that the bill will become a law, 
says Rochester “Union and Advertiser.” 

Most of the cold storage eggs are laid 
by Iowa hens. They are not of a very 
high quality, as all who have used cold 
storage eggs are aware, but it is. diffi- 
cult to regulate the. quality of eggs by 
law. Their size, however, can be thus 
regulated, and there is great need of 
this in Iowa. The hens in that state 
have laid cold storage eggs so long that 
they have lost their self respect, their 
moral sense has become as badly blun- 
ted as that of a life insurance president, 
and they have no scruples about laying 
eggs below the standard size. They 
proceed upon the dishonest theory that 
the consumer will not know the differ- 
ence, that an egg is an egg as long as 
it is of the right shape and consists of 
a shell with something inside of it. But 
‘the new law will put a stop to all this. 
The Iowa hens will have to lay eggs 
of the size prescribed by law or suffer 
the consequences. 

We can see but one serious objection 
to this law. The hens of Iowa _ will 
probably lower the quality of their out- 
put to offset the increase in size. A hen 
that is so dishonest that a special law 
has to be passed to make her do what 
is right wil find some way to cheat the 
law. 





Providence to Abe’s Rescue.—Our 
neighbor, Abe Ingles, had six mortgages 
on his house and barn, and, as he could- 
n’t pay up, his creditors decided to fore- 
close him; but just before the bailiff ar- 
rived with the papers a providential fire 
broke out in the kitchen, and the house 
was burned to the ground. Then the 
bailiff, hastening to the scene, fell into 
a storm pit and broke his good leg and 
lost his wooden one. How mysterious 
are the ways of Providence!—Cor. At- 
lanta “Constitution.” 





“Your money or your life!” growled 
the footpad. 

“Take me life,” responded the Irish- 
man. “I’m savin’ -me inoney for me old 
age.” —Cleveland “Leader.” 


Our Correspondence. 


Post-Office Address Wanted.—Green’s 
Fruit Grower desires the post-office ad- 
dress of W. T. Tooey, who has paid 
money. to us but who has not sent his 
address so that the money can be prop- 
erly credited. 











Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
March number of the Fruit Grower was 
the best I have even seen, replete with 
things interesting to the fruit grower. 
That is right; give us more illustrations 
of fruit and orchard scenes; the fruit 
growing articles were grand, and 
pleased me most.—John Cottle, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: . When a 
small boy I remember it was claimed by 
the pomological papers that it was al- 
most an impossibility to graft hickory 
nuts. My father being an expert whit- 
tler thought he could do it successfully. 
I obtained some grafts from a neighbor’s| Mfr 
tree that bore the best nuts I have ever 
seen. My father put two grafts into a 
tree the size of a half dollar, three feet 
from the ground. Both lived and now 
the tree, where grafted, after fifty-six 
years is seventy-five inches in circum- 
ference and every other year yields a 
crop of nuts like those of the parent 
tree. 

If this communication is worth print- 
ing in your paper do so, otherwise con- 
sign it to the wastebasket.. 

S. L. Geer, 

Note.—Grafting nut trees is far more 
difficult than grafting fruit trees.—Edi- 
tor. 





Dear Editor:—Occasionally I have been 
asked why not make a disk machine 
same as a drag plow with a beam or 
tongue. Harrows vary in length from 
eight to sixteen feet and in size of disks 
from 11 inches to twenty inches more, 
and in horse power from one to sixteen. 
They are made with single and double 
levers, single and double action, with 
hitches for horses to go abreast, some- 
times two, and up to ten or twelve. 
Again, the team is used in a string, two 
abreast, often using as many as eight 
to ten pair of horses to a harrow. No 
matter what kind of a hitch used, it is 
necessary to so hitch the team to the 
harrow that they could not get their 
heels back against the disks. The only 
way that I have found to keep the horses 
heels away from the disks is to have a 
pole long enough so that they cannot get 
back against the disks. 

With extension head for orchard work 
they must extend far out under the limbs 
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Poultry Culture in California. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. Burbank Beeson. 

From the dozen or more barnyard 
fowls kept to supply the family table 
with fresh eggs, allowed*to run at large 
picking their own food, the poultry in- 
dustry has grown to enormous commer- 
cial and economic importance, although 
it is still in its infancy. 

The census of 1900 gave the value of 
poultry in the United States as $85,794,- 
996; the past five years have seen this 
double, so that the annual value of. poul- 
try and eggs produced is nearly twice 
that of ail the gold mined in the world 
during the same period. In their busy 
season, the hens of the United States 
lay eggs enough in one month to pay 
the year’s interest on the national debt. 

Eggs are becoming more and more 
popular as an article of food; the scarcity 
and high price of beef, together with the 
growing assurance of the hygienic prop- 
erties of the egg, has caused the de- 
mand to be far in excess of the supply. 
Not alone in the United States is this 
true. England produces less than one- 
third of the eggs consumed there, and 
has paid other countries, in the last 
twenty years, $375,000,000 for eggs; this 
is not the fault of the British hen, but 
because the farmer has failed to see his 
opportunity. Some of the titled ladies 
of England have underaken to popula- 
rize domestic fowls, and take not only 
pride, but pleasure, in large flocks of 
fine hens; even the queen conducts a 
modest poultry establishment, giivng it 
her personal supervision. 

No other branch of farming so readily 
lends itself to definite scientific instruc- 
tion; in view of this fact, government 
experiment stations have been located at 


eertain points to aid the in- 
dustry, many of the _ universities 
provide a course in scientific 
poultry culture, correspondence 


classes offer practical instruction, while 
agricultural journals and poultry maga- 
zines furnish facts and fancies for the 
amateur. 

The need of scientific knowledge 
is shown by the fact that according to 
the 1900 census the hens of 
the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii layed only an average of sixty- 
five eggs per hen annually, while the 
best breeding farms now show hens lay- 
ing two hundred eggs per year, indicat- 
ing what careful breeding and care may 
accomplish, for an increase of.only one 
dozen eggs per hen would mean an :n- 
nual increase of $25,000,000 to the value 
of the United States’ egg production. 

Readers of fiction often meet the 
phrase “toast and new ‘aid eggs;’’ this, 
too, is fiction many months in the year. 
Cold storage eggs, limed eggs, salted 
eggs, crated eggs, and Western eggs, 
are in the market, but fresh eggs are 
out of the reach of the ordinary purse. 

In California, however, the problem 
of fresh eggs the year around at reason- 
able prices may be solved. A consider- 
able portion of the state offers excellent 
conditions of climate, soil, and produc- 
tion, for poultry husbandry. -The great 
grain fields, containing hundreds of 
acres, are being divided into small tracts 
suitable for homes, and poultry raising 
is often carried on in connection with 
farming, dairying, fruit-raising, etc., 
much of the work being done by women 
and children. In fact, no occupation has 
greater promise of success for women— 
not as amateurs, but professionally and 
scientifically followed—quick cash _ re- 
turns are realized on a limited amount 
of capital, and only light manual labor, 
combined with conscientious attention to 
details, is required. It is an occupation 
not likely to be overdone; San Francisco 
imports yearly one hundred and seventy- 
five car loads of eggs, and an equal 
amount of poultry from the East, the 
price of eggs averaging six cents a 
dozen higher than in New York. 

Petaluma, in Northern California, is 
the greatest poultry centre in the worid. 
Four large incubator factories are lo- 
eated here, and many hatcheries, in 
which one half a million chicks are 
hatched every month in the year. 

In 1904, 3,493,321 dozen eggs, and 33,286 
dozen poultry were shipped from this 
point. Every day . great schooner 
loads of grain come in which 
are distributed by heavy teams to 
the poultry farms in all directions, 
Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rice, broken 
crackers, oyster shells, and even the 


chips of granite from. the monument 
works are utilized. On. many of these 
farms are kept from six to ten thousand 
laying hens, and in the early evening 
one may see the attendant with horse 
andsled-load of grain going from colony 
to colony of small white-washed houses 
scattered over the hillsides, giving the 
fowls their evening meal, and returning 
“with the day’s’ product, a sled-load of 
eggs. These are packed in cases holding 
thirty-six dozen, supplied with paste- 
board fillers to prevent breaking, and are 
immediately shipped, reaching the mar- 
ket before they are three days old, sell 
for the highest price as fresh ranch eggs. 

That a large poultry plant may be on 
a firm financial basis, experience is nec- 
essary, and attention given to the fol- 
lowing points: 

Location; climate, water supply, green 
feed, etc. 

Breeds; market poultry, egg produc- 
ers. 

Shelter; houses, yards, nests. 

Feeding; for egg production, fattening, 
growth. 

Hatching; incubators, brooders, care of 
young chicks. 

Marketing; caponizing, fattening, kill- 
ing. 

Disease, diagnosis, prevention, 
‘dies. 

The latter requires skill differing in no 
degree from that of the physician. 

On five acres of land, one attendant can 
care for two thousand laying hens, if the 
feed is bought; the annual average net 
profit being one dollar per hen. More 
land is desirable so that clover, cabbage, 
kale, rape, and other green feed may -be 
raised. 

The mild climate of California admits 
of the use of inexpensive houses. Good 
ventilation must be provided, and 
draughts avoided; not over fifty fowls 
should be housed together or allowed the 
same range, as a slight disturbance 
causes a-panic in a large flock; this -is 
especially the case with the best layers, 
as they seem to possess a more nervous 
temperament, 

It is wise for the beginner to heed the 
old adage “Not to count your chickens 
before the eggs are hatched” for the 
problem of artificial incubation and 
brooding has not yet been successfully 
solved. 

Of one thousand eggs placed in incu- 
bation, probably not over six hundred 
will hatch, and pass through the “feath- 
ering qut” stage, a period attended with 
as many perils to chickhood as is teeth- 
ing to babyhood; of these, one half are 
marketed as young roosters, the remain- 
ing three hundred pullets must be care- 
fully culled, as a wise poultryman will 
retain only those possessing good laying 
qualities; this may be ‘ascertained by 
the use of trap nests, although an ex- 
perienced poultryman is able to recog- 
nize these points as readily as does a 
dairyman those of a good cow. The hens 
begin laying when from four to six 
months old, and are usually kept three 
years, then sold in the market. 

The farms making a specially of mar- 
ket poultry are usually located near the 
cities, and the larger breeds of fowls are 
raised, and fed for rapid growth. 

Ostrich farms, pigeon lofts, 


reme- 


turkey, 


geese, and duck ranches succeed in Cali-] 


fornia. The production of breeding 
stock, eggs for hatching, and fancy 
fowls, offer inducements to the person 
possessing tact, skill and patience. 

There are very few occupations that 
present more advantages of profit, pleas- 
ure, and. health, combined with light la- 
bor, than poultry culture. 





How to Set a Hen and Care for 
Her During Incubation. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower hr 
Mrs. M. J. Furnum. ’ 


Make a nest box 16 by 16 inches, cut- 
ting the front down to six inches to allow 
the hen to walk into the nest without 
breaking the eggs. As the good or bad 
results of a hatch often depends upon 
the way the hen is set she should be set 
just the right way. Be sure the hen is 
healthy and free from lice. Put in the 
nest box two inches of earth with some 
straw on top. Dust the hen with insect 
powder. Place two warm eggs in the 
nest at night and quietly and gently 
place the hen on them, smoothing her 
feathers down for a moment. In the 
morning if you find her quietly setting 
on the trial eggs give her a good feed of 
corn and water. In twenty-four hours 
you can remove the trial eggs and trust 
her with your high priced eggs. 

Many poor hatches can be accounted 
for by the hen being shut on the nest 
by a cage or frame, which is wrong. 
The hen should be set in a room where 
none but setting hens are allowed. On 
the floor in the same room should be 
fresh water, corn and grit, and a box of 
dust or coal ashes for the hen to dust 
in. Have a regular hour each day to 
take the hen or hens off the nest and let 
the eggs air from ten to twelve minutes 
at a time. When ‘the hen is off the nest 
the eggs should be examined. If any 





should be broken all should be taken 


from the nest and those that are fouled 
must be washed in warm water and 
wiped dry with a cloth. Fresh straw 
should be placed in the nest and the hen 
put on the eggs as soon as_ possible. 
Shape the nest and make it shallow, the 
straw should not be too fine; in such a 
shaped nest there will seldom be any 
broken eggs. On the tenth day the eggs 
should be looked over. The hen should 
be taken off the nest every day up to 
and including the eighteenth day. Feed 
corn and water and the hen will not 
come off the nest. While the chicks are 
hatching disturb her as little as possible, 
but occasionally run your hand under the 
hen to remove shells. Chicks should re- 
main in the nest twenty-four hours after 
they are hatched before being removed 
to the brood coop. The coop must be 
roomy, dry, rat and storm proof for good 
results. If you follow these instructions 
in setting the hen, care for her during 
incubation, feed no wet food, but every- 
thing dry and always have fresh water 
before the chicks you will raise nice 
strong chicks that will be a pleasure to 
you. Dust the hen again and again 
with insect powder; have plenty of chaff 
in the brood coop. 





Feeding for Eggs. 


Generally speaking, the feed value of 
foodstuffs is not so well understood by 
the average poultry raisers and farm- 
ers as they should be for the largest 
profit. I have found that low-priced food 
stuffs, as a rule, are the most costly feea 
in the end, says American Cultivator. 

Food stuffs to have a practical value 
must be sweet and clean, and be of a 
variety that will furnish the poultry just 
the nutriment required to develop what- 
ever particular product that may be de- 
sired, without the poultry having to di- 
gest a lot of waste material that they 
have no immediate use for. As the old 
saying goes, “It’s just what you put in- 
to a thing as to what you take out.” 
This saying is certainly true in the poul- 
try industry, as hens are only capable 
of developing eggs or meat to that ca- 
pacity in accordance with the material 
they have to work with. Nature has not 
given them the power of converting what 
they eat into any element different from 
the element the feed actually contains. 

To illustrate the matter in a plain way, 
supposing that 160 hens were fed one 
bushel of corn, which is a fair day’s ra- 
tion for that number. The bushel of corn 
alone does not contain lime vr protein 
enough to develop over thirty-two eggs, 
which would only be seventy-three eggs 
per hen in a year, but it contains fat- 
forming material enough for 320 hens for 
one day, or as much again as 160 hens 
should have for best results. Now as the 
whole food stuff must be digested before 
the egg-producing material is available 
for the development of the eggs, it is 
plain to be seen that the energy of the 
digestive organs when fed on a corn re- 
tion entirely is taxed to about double the 
capacity they should be, which means a 
loss to the raiser of no less than fifty 
cents per hen in a year. 
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TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 
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Brown Leghorns, White Wrandottes or White Re 
Rocks, send to us for our descriptive circular, We have 
for many y’ars been breeders of superior birds. Send 
ro cents and we will send you a copy of Green’s Book on 
Poultry Keeping, a price 25 cents. Now is the 
time to order birds for breeding, or eggs for hatching, 
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Book “How to to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” cunt free, Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
, Patent for sale at our expense. 
' Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent aera. 
937 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5.00 a month 
buys ‘this 3- teed 
Buggy— $37. 


ear guaran 

on time pay- 
ments or $33.50cash. We trust 
honest people located in all 
E—) Pires of the World. 


Write forfree aioe of Buggies, 
aes. Spring and Farm 


VeEWTURY MARUFACTURING CO. 
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BRAKEMEN for all North 

bo pas unnecessary. Firemen $70, 
carn $150. Brakemen $65, become 
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ION, Room 158, 227 Monroe 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y 








EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR SALE. 


Price $1 to $2 per 13. 


We offer eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, White Rocks, and Buff Orpingtons. 


All are pure blooded, carefully bred birds. Prices for pullets and cockerels, $2 to $5 each. 


Address POULTRY DEPT., Green 


*s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. > 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ‘NAPLES SHOWING VESUVIUS IN THE DISTANCE. 





Vineyards on Burning Mountain. 


The recent eruption of Vesuvius on 
the Italian coast has attracted wide at- 
tention. It has destroyed many million 
dollars in property and many lives, and 
has overwhelmed thousands upon thou- 
sands of homes. The slopes and sides 
of this volcanic mountain have ever been 
favored localities for vineyards,~ but 
particularly the southern _ slope. The 
soil there has been remarkably fertile, 
made so. by the fertility thrown out. of 
the mountain in the form of ashes or 
powdered rock. it is said that the lava 
which escapes from the mountain in 
molten rivers makes fertile soil when 
disintegrated by the action of the ele- 
ments, Not only grapes but many 
kinds of fruits and berries were grown 
on Mt. Vesuvius. The fruit growers 
there are poor but industrious. Their 
houses are simply old shacks covered 
with straw, which are intended to pro- 
tect them slightly from the sun or storm. 
These mountain fruit growers cultivate 
but small patches of ground. A little 
money goes a great ways with one of 
these mountain fruit growers. They are 
however, skillful, and bring fine speci- 
mens of grapes and other fruits to the 
nearby villages where they are sold to 
travelers or to residents. 

Time and again has Vesuvius awak- 
ened from her slumbers and sent forth 
from her vast throat millions upon mil- 
lions of car loads of melted rock and 








powdered stone, and volumes of smoke 
and gas that darkens the day on every 
side of the mountain, even as far away 
as Naples, ten miles distant. Time and 
again the fruit growers on the moun- 
tain sides have been driven away from 
their homes and vineyards destroyed by 
the volcano, yet time and again the 
fruit growers have returned to the haz- 
ardous undertaking of growing fruits 
and planting vineyards on the sides of 
tae volcano, We would think that after 
an eruptien of a volcano, after hundreds 
of thousands of people have lost their 
lives, and millions of dollars worth of 
Property have been destroyed, people 
Would learn to keep away from such a 
dangerous locality. Such is not the 
fact. Human beings seem willing to 
take many risks. There are many poor 
People in Italy. The land is well oc- 
cupied, thus throughout the ages to come 
fruit growers and small farmers will 
continue to plant and gather their 
fruits on the slopes of Vesuvius. 

The cause of voleanic eruptions is 
claimed by scientific men to be the leak- 
age of water into the perpetual fires 
beneath the crust of the earth. When 
this water reaches the fires beneath an 
explosion occurs which thrusts up the 
rock that forms the earth’s crust, mak- 
ing a mountain or a mountain range. 


Some of these mountains are forever aft- 
er burning volcanoes; in other mountains 
the fire has become extinct never to ap- 
pear again. The readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower may be thankful that they 
do not live in a region of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 





Regulating the Hens by Law. 


The domestic hens of Iowa wil have to 
do the fair thing hereafter in regard to 
the size of their eggs. The lower house 
of the Iowa Legislature has passed a 
bill which provides that a dozen eggs 
shall weigh a pound and a half. It is 
certain that the bill will become a law, 
says Rochester “Union and Advertiser.” 

Most of the cold storage eggs are laid 
by Iowa hens. They are not of a very 
high quality, as all who have used cold 
storage eggs are aware, but it is. diffi- 
cult to regulate the quality of eggs by 
law. Their size, however, can be thus 
regulated, and there is great need of 
this in Iowa. The hens in that state 
have laid cold storage eggs so long that 
they have lost their self respect, their 
moral sense has become as badly blun- 
ted as that of a life insurance president, 
and they have no scruples about laying 
eggs below the standard size. They 
proceed upon the dishonest theory that 
the consumer will not know the differ- 
ence, that an egg is an egg as long as 
it is of the right shape and consists of 
a shell with something inside of it. But 
‘tthe new law will put a stop to all this. 
The Iowa hens will have to lay eggs 
of the size prescribed by law or suffer 
the consequences. 

We can see but one serious objection 
to this law. The hens of Iowa _ will 
probably lower the quality of their out- 
put to offset the increase in size. A hen 
that is so dishonest that a special Iaw 
has to be passed to make her do what 
is right wil find some way to cheat the 
law. 


Providence to Abe’s Rescue.—Our 
neighbor, Abe Ingles, had six mortgages 
on his house and barn, and, as he .could- 
n’t pay up, his creditors decided to fore- 
close him; but just before the bailiff ar- 
rived with the papers a providential fire 
broke out in the kitchen, and the house 
was burned to the ground. Then the 
bailiff, hastening to the scene, fell into 
a storm pit and broke his good leg and 
lost his wooden one. How mysterious 
are the ways of Providence!—Cor. At- 
lanta “Constitution.” 








“Your money or your life!’ growled 
the footpad. 

“Take me life,” responded the Irish- 
man. “I’m savin’ me inoney for me old 
age.”—Cleveland ‘‘Leader.” 





Our Correspondence, 


Post-Office Address Wanted.—Green’s 
Fruit Grower desires the post-office ad- 
dress of W. T. Tooey, who has paid 
money. to us but who has not sent his 
address so that the money can be prop- 
erly credited. 








Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
March number of the Fruit Grower was 
the best I have even seen, replete with 
things interesting to the fruit grower. 
That is right; give us more illustrations 
of fruit and orchard scenes; the fruit 
growing articles were grand, and 
pleased me most.—John Cottle, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: . When a 
small boy I remember it was claimed by 
the pomological papers that it was al- 
most an impossibility to graft hickory 
nuts. My father being an expert whit- 
tler thought he could do it successfully. 
I obtained some grafts from a neighbor’s 
tree that bore the best nuts I have ever 
seen. My father put two grafts into a 
tree the size of a half dollar, three feet 
from the ground. Both lived and now 
the tree, where grafted, after fifty-six 
years is seventy-five inches in circum- 
ference and every other year yields a 
crop of nuts like those of the parent 
tree. 

If this communication is worth print- 
ing in your paper do so, otherwise cop- 
sign it to the wastebasket.. 

S. L. Geer. 

Note.—Grafting nut trees is far more 
difficult than grafting fruit trees.—Edi- 
tor. 





Dear Editor:—Occasionally I have been 
asked why not make a disk machine 
same as a drag plow with a beam or 
tongue. Harrows vary in length from 
eight to sixteen feet and in size of disks 
from 11 inches to twenty in2hes more, 
and in horse power from one to sixteen. 
They are made with single and double 
levers, single and double action, with 
hitches for horses to go abreast, some- 
times two, and up to ten or twelve. 
Again, the team is used in a string, two 
abreast, often using as many as eight 
to ten pair of horses to a harrow. No 
matter what kind of a hitch used, it is 
necessary to so hitch the team to the 
harrow that they could not get their 
heels back against the disks. The only 
way that I have found to keep the horses 
heels away from the disks is to have a 
pole long enough so that they cannot get 
back against the disks. 

With extension head for orchard work 
they must extend far out under the limbs 
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PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


A remarkable discovery that cuts down the cost of 
painting 75 percent. Itis the cement mec.» rend 
to paint, and produces a fireproof, weatherproof, sun- 
eel and sanitary paint which spreads, looks and wears 

Ss costs 4% asmuch. Write to A. L. RICE 
Mfr., 572 North St., Adams, N.Y. He will send 
you free sample, color "card and price delivered, You 
can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 


Do You Scratch ? 


Intense ewe | Eczema, all skin diseases quickly cured. 31,000 
rsons coed five years. I do what no physician can do. 
nd 6 cents for trial or an 

W. BULLARD, 331 Theodore Street, Detroit, Mich. 
















































SEND 10 CENTS 


for this latest style collar and 
cuff set in eyelet embroidery and 
_ will send free one magnificent 
page me-not centerpiece, one 
holly doily, one forget-me-not 
doily, one needle book, one 
match scratcher. 

In all 324 square inches 
of Art Linen promptly mailed for 
ten cents to introduce our new 
catalogue of fancy work designs 
& Battenbergs. Wels Novelty Co., 
242 Crossman 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. 








LITTLE GIANT FOOD CUTTER 
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Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


Address, GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, Nl. ¥. 


STUDY IT A LITTLE 


If you will consider the exceptional offer made on = 
last cover page, you must admit that it is worth 
while to accept. They take all the risk. You ae 
nothing to lose, How can you refuse ? 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Consumption 


This valuable med- 
ical book tells in 
plain, simple lan- 
guage howConsum 
tion can be cured in 
your own home. If 
you know of any one 
suffering from Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma 

or any throat or lung 
trouble, or are yourself 
afflicted, this book will help you 
toacure. Evenif youare inthe 
advanced stage of the disease and feel 
there is no hope, this book will show you 
how others have cured themselves after all 
remedies they had tried failed, and they be- 
lieved their case hopeless. 
Write at once to the Y 
Cure Co., 954 Water St., Kalamazoo, 
ich., and they will gladl. send you the book 
return mail free and also a generous sup- 
ly of the New Treatment, absolutely free, 
‘or Boe want every sufferer to have this 
wonderful cure before it is late. Don't 
wait—write today. It may mean the saving 
of your life. 


STOMACH 
TROUBLES 
CURED 


New Method is Successful Where 
Medicines Alone Fail. 


A Dollar’s Worth Free to Every Sufferer 














My Pepeaebe treatment cures stomach trouble 
of almost every form and stage, It regulates the 
bowels, relieves soreness, and strengthens the 
nerves of the stomach. It conquers prepugua, 

ion, Sour Stomach, Distress after eating, 
Nervousness, Catarrh of the St Heart Flut- 
» Sick e, etc., promptly and unfail- 

ingly. You can eat what you want and all you 
want without fear of distress. Peptopads, being 
an external remedy, produce no reaction or drug 
effect and are worn without inconvenience. They 
contain no opiates and will not create a drug habit. 
This method of treatment cures the most obstinate 
cases in a common sense way, which is fully ex- 
plained in a valuable booklet sent with the free 
treatment. If you suffer from Stomach or Bowel 
trouble, and will send 10¢ to cover mailing ex- 
an I will forward you absolutely FREE a dol- 

r’s worth of my celebrated treatment. Do not 
suffer another day, for I can cure you. Send NOW. 


DR.@.C. YOUNG, 63 People’s Bank Big. Jackson, Mich. 


JOHN D ROCKEFELLER FAVORS 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. WITH AN 
ORDER FOR TREES, ETC, 


Green’s Nursery Co. 





in charge of one of John D. Rockefeller’s 
large estates, for trees, plants and vines, 
to embellish the home grounds of the 
many times millionaire and _ replenish 
his orchard with rare varieties of apples 
and other fruits. This nursery firm 
has been favored in past years with or- 
ders from distinguished people. The 
famous humorist, Bill Nye, gave this 
nursery firm an order for various trees, 
etc., for his attractive home in North 
Carolina near Vanderbilt’s Biltmore es- 
tate. Many of the great literary lights 
of this country have ordered their trees, 
plants and vines from this nursery. Two 
years ago the son of President Roosevelt 
ordered of Green’s Nursery Co., a trio 
of White Wyandotte chickens for’ the 
country home at Oyster Bay. 





Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old. The treatment 
is simple. No medicine necessary. A 
friend has been relieved at an expense of 
hundreds of dollars. We will send you 
his method and thirty years’ experience 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address, Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rechester, N. Y. 


TAPE-WORM.ESSE 2.22 
A1 GENT STAMP sine.” Sect 


givin 
my and cuts of 17 brands of Fine Cigars Lom $1.85 
00 up. 


PERRY CIGAR WORKS, BELFAST, MAINE. 








of the trees, _ With a short tongue the 
harrow will zig-zag across the field, 
striking the trees and horses’ heels in 
turn. I don’t guess at it. Years ago I 
killed two good horses trying the short 
tongue foolish experiment.. I have done 
with this fooling and hereafter I shall 
never recommend any disk machine that 
has not a pole long enough to keep the 
horses’ heels out of the disks.—George M. 
Clark. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I write 
you to ascertain what I shall do to kill 
“yellow jackets,” that destroy fruit. Two 
years ago I purchased from your nursery 
100 Loudon raspberry plants. They 
grow nicely, have stood twenty degrees 
below zero, no injury; bore profusely last 
summer; but alas the little fellows above 
began eating them just as they began to 
turn ripe, before ripe enough to eat, eat- 
ing up about one-fourth of the berry, so 
that the remainder dried; we only got 
one quart of whole berries from the en- 
tire 100 stools. Have-been a subscriber 
for Green’s Fruit Grower many years, 
am now a life subscriber, and would not 
be without it. I desire your advice 
through the columns. of your “Fruit 
Grower and will be pleased to thank you 
in advance.—H. A. McGowan, Washing- 
ton. 

Reply:—Hornets do not injure fruits 
here. They appear on peaches that have 
been punctured by birds. I know of no 
remedy. If you poison the berries you 
will kill the hornets but will spoil the 
fruit. Possibly you can attract the hor- 
nets with honey or sugar to some place 
where you can kill them in some way.— 
Editor G. F. G. 


ABOUT SAP AND ELECTRICITY. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
saw in your January number on page 27, 
an article saying the problem of how 
the sap is carried up to the top of tall 
trees is yet unsolved as atmospheric 
pressure is not sufficient. Neither is os- 
motic suction of leaves sufficient and 
probable a pumping process of the cells. 
I think it is due to the ascending cur- 
rents of electricity. There is a volume 
of electricity surrounding the earth, now 
called the upper current. It holds the 
clouds in suspension by attractive force, 
just as it holds the cranes in suspension 
when they reach its. altitude. Their 
flight is laborious near the earth, but the 
nearer they approach the electrical cur- 
rent, the easier they fly and apparently 
float in the upper air; their feathers be- 
ing non-conductors, probably prevents 
escape of body electricity, while the at- 
tractive force is in full force. The same 
power holds the clouds in suspension. I 
think there are ascending currents and 
descending currents of electricity, carry- 
ing up the moisture to the upper cur- 
rent, the descending current carrying 
down atmospheric gases and moisture to 
the earth. The ascending current carries 
the sap from the earth up through the 
tree, leaving the material for tree sup- 
port in the tree, and giving off the un- 
used moisture into the clouds above by 
the leaves, the leaves also catching the 
descending current with its moisture and 
gases, taking support to the roots. The 
higher branches would have the advan- 
tage of lowes ones, being nearer the up- 
per attractive force, also in intercepting 
return current. This is why the lower 
limbs dwindle and die or make less 
growth. The leaves are the means of 





reports that they | 
have received an order from the gardener | 








receipt and escape of the currents. Now, 
when the leaves are removed in the fall 
and the sun’s rays are less effective, the 
electrical currents are comparatively 
dormant until the sun’s rays are effec- 
tive in spring again. I think the elec- 
tricity assumes position as oil would 
with water, the more of it, the nearer it 
approaches the earth. The less of it, 
the higher. When the clouds are high 
we don’t expect rain; when they come 
down low, we expect rain. A stroke of 
lightning precipitates a shower. The 
upper current loses that much of its 
force, hence the fall of so much of the 
moisture, probably the descending cur- 
rent is then the stronger one. I think 
the ascending current is stronger in the 
light of the moon and the descending the 
stronger in the dark of the moon. I 
think that is why frost does less damage 
in the light of the moon as the ascend- 
ing current wards off the effects of 
frost, from the plant, while the descend- 
ing current carries the frost down into 
the plant destructive. I think great 
storms are electrical and collect the elec- 
tricity at the expense of remote locali- 


ties, producing their drouth or lack of|s 


fajn. We notice when there is an ab- 
sence of electricity, there is less evap- 
oration, ete. Atmospheric pressure, os- 
motic leaf suction and pumping process 
of cells would be a disadvantage to high- 
er limbs. I think a summer drouth, 
damaging the leaf effect is why some of 
the late fruit buds fail to open. When 
the fall rains come it stimulates them 
into action is why we have fall bloom.— 
Isaac Case, Oklahoma,. 





Work of a Gasoline Engine. 


I use my gasoline engine for spraying 
and turning grindstone, says B, M. Smith 
in Rural “New Yorker.’ It does those 
two things well. I think it could be 
used to good advantage for grinding feed, 
shelling corn, cutting fodder, also for 
churning and washing. Some farmers 
use them for sawing small wood. I saw 
one the other day, 1 1-2 horse power, at- 
tached to a feed mill, and it did the work 
satisfactorily. Mine is 2 1-2 horse power. 
I place it on the hind end of the wagon, 
back of the tank, with a cover over it 
strong enough for a man to stand on, 
and operate a lead of hose, I also have 
a guard rail around to protect operator, 
and have reins fastened to rail so that 
the man spraying from the wagon can 
drive the team. Another lead of hose 50 
feet long is used by the operator on the 
ground. My son, a boy 14 years 
old, operated the engine and _ the 
lead of hose on the ground last season. 
The engine usually need no care after 
starting, while we are spraying out 
180 gallons of mixture. The boy oils and 
cares for the engine while I drive from 
the orchard to the place where we get 
water. I have a suction hose long 
enough to reach from the pump down 
into a spring or ditch, and by opening 
the pressure valve pump the water into 
the tank with the engine, thus saving 
considerable hand labor, and make 
spraying’ comparatively easy by the side 
of the old way of pumping the mixture 


Like a torch in the night, man is lit 
and extinguished. 


Darken Your t Gray Hair 


busY's OZARK HERBS restore gray, 
streaked or LAR hair to its natura! 


beauty and softness. Prevents the esa from 
falling out, promotes its 
prevents dandruff, and gives the 


— A =A | healthy schire ies 
any, ptlnrwB dn 
copperas, or poisons of any 

sed of roots, J 

ACKAGCE MAKES = PINT. It will 

Hegde on xuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wi 
air, and Fr eee nd te Gall peas was before it tu 


gray. Full size ay eg ail, Tse for 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB etBlock 31 it. Louis, Mo. 


5904 [Esteem 


14 of Pant Cnr and grat 
vw Zoent stamp. OHIO a siese one 


Never Cut. a Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speaiee : 
yy extracting the corn without pain or trouble. Mailed 
5 for roc, 1§ for 25c. k on foot comfort free with 
ordet., Not r Id by dealers. ¢ 
CURE, 1053 Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa, 


LADIES’ GOLD WATCH FREE 
to the _ sending before June rst the greatest sagyaped of words 
= from the word GLADIOLI, and roc. for 1,000 Golden 
oppy Seeds. Catalogue free. WILLOW BANK 1 NURSERY, 
Dene G, Newark, New York. 


EVERY WOMA AN wants this Household Wonder : 


cate fruit jar and bottle filler, phn g 
bale! 's milk heater & Snined. 25 cents post 




















her, clothes sprinkler, cake baker, and 


and make pears Ree catalogue novelties and adits 
FREE, \e, Indiana 


Specialty Supply House, Shelbyville 


BEES! BEES! The kind that pays the farmer. I. 











out again by hand. 





Forget yourself. You will never do 
anything great until you do. Self-con- 
sciousness is a disease with many. No 
matter what they do, they can never get 
away from themselves. They become 
warped upon the subject of self-analy- 
sis, wondering how they look, how they 
appear, what others will think of them, 
how they can enhahce their own inter- 
ests. In other words, every thought and 








lustrated booklet with prices. 
'PPLY CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine 
seller; 200 cent. fit. Write to- ‘ 
for terms, 'R. Greene, 1 5 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
S$] 30: Gals or_commission— Introd a 
e cor King Butter Se 74 i 
™m ‘ 
—sweet or sour, in less — — raiik oe 
for our sample and f 
Do you suffer from 
A dag e 


Sell $1 bottle Sarsaparilla for 5c ; best 
AGENTS WANTED 
PER MONTH and EXPENSES 
Produces best Am of butter from . or 
Du KING Mr. Co., Dept. 8, Chicago, sropoaition. 
4 ps yor past 





every effort seems to focus upon self; 
nothing radiates from them. 

No one can grow while his thoughts 
are self-centered. The sympathies of the 
man who thinks only of himself are soon 
dried up. Self-consciousness acts as a 
paralysis to all expansion, strangles en- 
largement, kills aspiration, cripples exec- 
utive ability. The mind which accom- 
plishes things looks out, not in; it is fo- 
cused upon its object, not upon itself. 

The immortal acts have been uncon- 
sciously performed. The greatest prayers 
have been the silent longings, the secret 
yearnings of the heart, not those which 
have been delivered facing a critica? au- 
dience. The daily desire is the perpetual 
prayer, the prayer that is heard and an- 
swered.—“‘Success Magazine.” 











E 
COMPLETE BASEBALL ie 


Very strong, substantial suits made of extra 
quality gray flannel. Outfits consist of shirt, 
pants, cap and belt. The shirts are League pat- 
tern and are large and comfortable ; seams are 
double stitched ; ——_ areextra heavy, added, 
hip kets ; belt stra Ae ett: flannel, 
wel lined, NO MO IRED. Just 
write us for 20 articles of fast selling jewelry to 
sell at 1ocents each. When sold, send usthe ed 
received, andthe SAME DAY that we receive “ 
we will send the above described suit, your 
absolutely free, all charges prepaid. 

If you answer this advertisement at once we 
will send with each suit a large flannel letter or 
initial to be fastened on front of the shirt. 


UNION NOVELTY COMPARY., DEPT. 625, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


ELDORADO -z5' Zc 


PER POUND. 


THE RECORD OF ALL TIME. 


The potato that caused the furore in Great Britain. 
Introduced 1903 at $100 per 14 Ibs. So absolutely blight- 
proof, and such an enormous cropper it caused the great- 
est sensation, 14 Ibs. selling for $7000 in 1904; 1 Ib., 
Send for list containing his- 
inions 81 papers, 
ROS., x A, 





$1250; ih one tuber, $250. - 
— otos tatoes, chec: o 
: Price .0o per ib. SMITH 








Z RHEUMATISM CURED 
By ey the kidneys and removing the uric 
acid. Price, $1. Po meng Henry J. Dismon, Dept. 
A, 41 Stewart Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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My treatment is the only absolute 

8; ifie and cure for drug habits. 

TN It is the only one 
that contains 

b i ag 1 wi 


drug ee until os 
rite for trial oy. 
and quantity of drag ca. 


Dr. Waterman, 14 Lexington Avenue, Room 41, New York. 


WE WANT ran INTELLIGENT 


MERS’ SONS 
$2.50 


DAY All or Spare Time. 

— to Start. Fine opportunity 
to se E RDA in short time. Experience unnecessary. 
Business honorable and educational. Fait information free. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 
112 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


MARRY THIS GIRL—SOMEBODY ! 


I got berry stains on a blue silk dress, will some reader tell 
me what will remove them. While only agirl, I am makin; 
lots of money selling directions for preserving fruit. I se! 
more than roo directions a week, for $x each. You do not heat 
or seal the fruit, just rege it up cold, it will keep perfectly fresh 
for years and is much better and more healthful than canned 
fruit. 1 wil) gladly help anyone start in this business, and you 
can make iaoney in city or country. I will mail a bottle of 
fruit and complete directions for 21 two cent stamps, which is 
only the cost of bottle, fruit, mailing case, postage, etc. Ad- 
dress Francis Casey, 201 W. 111 St., Block 6, New York, N. Y. 
With a botti* of fruit for people to see aud taste, you "should 
sell hundredg of directions, right round home. 


TRYIT. TALK ABOUT IT. 
DR. MORRIS’ KIDNEY CURE IS THE WONDER. terest 











Pogeeteer 4 aromatic, Just a simple remedy, but how 

No backache. No trouble anywhere. Be well. Be stroug. id 
us eleven two cent stamps and we will send a fnll packa a of this 
greatkidney cure. Try it. A friend in need isa frien 

We have cured others, can you. An unfailing Kidney Remedi 
pen’ t ae paket — us. Address The John Herbert Co. 


50 EVERY MONTH sz 


$103 = 





Scissors; not found t ins sei ere oO 


winters. WORKERS’ BA LE FREE 





Beachville, Ontario. 





FRUIT GROWERS’ NECESSITIES 


EVERYTHINGJNEEDED_FOR PLANTING, GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 


Slicers Pruning Knives 
Bleachers Pruning Saws 
Evaporators Pruning Hooks 
Canners Sn Shears 
Cider Mills Budding Knives 


prayers 
Spray Supplies 
Baskets 


Barrel ‘Headers 
Fruit Parers 





Weeders 
Cultivators 
Horse Muzzies 
Garden Tors 
Catalogue Free 


Plows 
Sarrows 
tollers 
Planters 
Seeders 


Grape Vine 
Holders 
Grafting Knives 
Grafting Wax 
a 





Many years experience enables us to make a wise selection from the 


many makes and to offer our patrons only the very best. 


By special arrangement with 


the makers we are able to offer everything needed at very low prices. 
Write us to-day about whatever you need and let us quote you a price. 


PREPAID TO YOUR STATION. 
Address: GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. Supply Devt- 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 














A FINANCIAL OPPORTUNITY 





manufactured nor sold in this country. 


Read every word of this announcement and ACT AT 





The Earning Power of Money Invested in 


KORNIT 


He is a Financial Opportunity to make an investment.in an 

up-to-date, energetic, money-making Industrial Manufactur- 
ing Company, which owns all the United States patents, processes 
and exclusive rights for producing Kornit, a product never before 
The demand for Kornit is 
great and the profit of manufacturing and selling is ENORMOUS. 


THE EARNING 


services of one man for one day. 
for him as if they were men. 


day. 
on how and WHERE you invest it. 


early a period in his life as possible. 





ONCE. 


In a recent article in ‘‘ Success’? Henry Clews says: ‘* Money represents the efforts of man.”” 
dollars he can, for a day, control a force equal toa million men. 
The man who has the ability and strength to save money can make these moneys work 
The question is, HOW and WHERE can it be used to the greatest advantage ? 
vest it at small rate of interest, you simply give some one else the opportunity of making your money earn money for them ; 
if you spend it, all possibility of making it work for you is lost. 

One hundred dollars invested at 16 per cent. interest will earn in a year as much as sixteen men working for you one 
It is, however, possible to make one hundred dollars do the work of ten, fifty, or even one hundred men ; it depends 


Every man is desirous of securing for himself a competency which will enable him to enjoy the fruits of his labor at as 
This is a problem, however, which is becoming more difficult and complex each year. 
Consider these facts seriously, and decide if it is not wise to invest at once in THE KORNIT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, and draw a handsome yearly income from its enormous earnings. 


POWER OF MONEY. 


If one has a million 
Every dollar one saves gives him practical control of the 


If you in- 














THE STORY OF KORNIT. 
By President CHARLES E. ELLIS. 


ORNIT was invented by JOHANN GUSTAV BIERICH, a 
K subject of the Czar of Russia, residing at Menkenhof, near Liev- 
enhof, Russia, and isa Homogeneous Horn or Hoof substance. 
Kornit is produced by grinding horn and hoof shavings and waste 

into a palpable powder and then pressing under heavy hydraulic pressure 
with heat into = iemenecenss slab, This slab produces a substance which 
can be sawed or turned the same as ordinary wood. It is of a beautiful 
black consistency and IS EXTREMELY VALUABLE as a NON- 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR. KORNIT 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


HEREJis one manufacturer ALONE here in New York that uses 
60,000 square feet of insulating material for panel boards every year. 

He is now using slate and marble, but IT IS NOT SATISFAC- 
TORY, for the reason that in boring and transportation IT 
BREAKS SO EASILY. KORNIT WILL ANSWER THE PUR- 
POSE OF MANUFACTURING PANEL BOARDS VERY MUCH 
MORE SATISFACTORILY. On 60,000 square feet of Kornit there 
would be a net profit of over $30,000, or 50 cents for every square foot used, 
THIS ONE EXAMPLE is cited to show you 





CONDUCTOR FOR ELECTRICAL SUP- 
PLIES. Itisa matter of record that the electri- 
ca] industry in this country AT THIS TIME 
DOES NOT HAVE a satisfactory material for 
heavy or high insulating purposes. A slab of 
Kornit one inch thick was tested in Trenton, New 
Jersey, by the Imperial Porcelain Works and 
was OUND TO HAVE RESISTED 46,000 
VOLTS OF ELECTRICITY. It may be in- 
teresting to note here that that the heaviest volt- 
age which is transmitted in this country is between 
Niagara, Buffalo and Lockport, New York, The 
voltage transmitted by this company is between 
40,000 and 50,000 volts. Kornit is equally as good 
as a non-conductor for electrical purposes and sup- 
plies as is hard rubber. 

The average price of hard vulcanized rubber for 
electrical purposes is to-day considerably over one 
dollar per pound—at the present writing some- 


harvest. 


make a beginning. 
Opportunity. Take 


live in ease. 





If you will carefully cast over in your 
mind and pick out twenty of the wealthiest 
people you personally know you will find in 
each case that it isa fact that years ago 
each one of these persons, or their ancestors, 
learned how to make a little money do a 
whole lot of work, and that now they and 
their children reap the benefit in a golden 


You can do the same. 


—not to-morrow, but right now, to-day. 
You are making money. 
alittleand later on reap the benefit? It is 
a wise thing todo, and the wise and thought- 
Sul people who are doing it are the ones that 


THE ENORMOUS PROFITS which can be 
made, There area great many other panel and 
switchboard manufacturers in this country. You 
may be interested to know that a panel board isa 
small switchboard. There is one or more on every 
floor of all large buildings where electricity is used. 
They each have a number of switches mounted on 
them, so that those in charge can turn certain 
lights on or off, and by these panel boards all the 
electrical power in the building is controlled. 
They must be ofa reliable non-conducting mater- 
ial. Kornit can be used for this purpose almost 
exclusively. The largest electrical manufacturing 
concerns in Riga, Russia, ARE USING KOR. 
NIT ONLY FOR THIS PURPOSE, after 
having tried all other so-called non-conducting 
compositions. The electrical trades alone can 
consume a great many tons of Kornit every day in 
the year. If only two tons of Kornit is manufac- 


Only you must 
Here is a Financial 
advantage of it now 


Why not invest 








thing like $1.25 per pound. 

KORNIT CAN E SOLD AT TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS PER POUND, and AN ENORMOUS profit can be 
made at this price, so that it CAN EASILY BE SEEN that where Kornit 
is EQUALLY AS GOOD and AS A MATTER OF FACT, in many in- 
stances,a BETTER non-conductor than hard rubber, it can compete in 
every case where it can bé used with great success on account of its price. 
For electrical panel boards, switchboards, fuse boxes, cutouts, etc., there 
are other materials used, such as vulcanized paper fibre, slate, marble, etc. 
A piece of vulcanized paper fibre 3x4xr inch in lots of 1,000 brings 20 cents 
per piece. A piece of KORNIT of the SAME DIMENSIONS could be 
sold with the ENORMOUS PROFIT OF OVER 100 PER CENT. at 
ten cents. The absorptive qualities of Kormit render it such that IT IS 
FAR PREFERABLE to that of vulcanized fibre. It will not maintain 
aflame. Of all the materials which are now in the electrical market for 
supplies and insulators there is,as we have stated above, none that are 
satisfactory. Kornit will fill this place. Its tensile 


tured and sold every working day in the year IT 
WILL ENABLE THE KORNIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TO PAY 16 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS EVERY YEAR. Ofcourse, if 
four tons a day are sold the dividends would be 32 per cent. per year. THIS 
IS NOT IMPROBABLE, AN EXPERT ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER who holds one of the most responsible positions here in New York 
City, made the statement, after thoroughly examining and testing Kornit for 
electrical purposes, that in his most conservative estimation there can be ten 
tons of manufactured Kornit sold every working day in the first year. This 
would mean that the Kornit Manufacturing Company would pay a dividend 
out of its earnings the first year of over seventy-five per cent. (75 per cent.) 
This is probably more than will be paid the first year, but there certainly 
seems to be a good prospect of paying a large dividend the first year. 
THERE WILL BE sucH AN ENORMOUS DEMAND FOR 
KORNIT AFTER IT BECOMES INTRODUCED THAT FROM 


REMEMBER, I HAVE A GREAT MANY THOUSAND DOL 
LARS INVESTED IN THE KORNIT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, and the minute you buy a share or more in this Company, we be- 
come CO-PARTNERS as CO-SHAREHOLDERS. It is for our mu- 
tual benefit to watch and guard each other’s interests. I WILL BE 
GRATEFUL IF YOU WILL WRITE ME TO-DAY, so that I may 
know just what you will do. 





PRESIDENT CHARLES E. ELLIS, 

I know you will agree with me that you have never had presented to 
your notice a better opportunity to make an investment where such large 
profits can be made because of the exclusiveness of con- 
troland the great demand and the low cost of the raw 
material, which is now almost practically thrown away. 





strength per square inch averages from 1,358 pounds to 
1,811 pounds, which the reader can readily see 1S 
MORE THAN SATISFACTORY. This test was 
made bya well-known electrical engineer, who is now 
acting in that capacity for the United States Govern- 
ment, with a Standard Reihle Bros. Testing machine. 

Waste horn and whole hoofs are being sold by the ton 
to-day principally only for fertilizing purposes, There 
is one town alone, Leominster, Mass., where they have 
an average of eight tons of horn shavings every day 
These waste horn shavings are now only being sold tor 
fertilizing material. These eight tons of horn shavings 
mabufactured into Kornit onl sold for electrical pur- 
poses would easily bring $3,000, At this price 1t would 
be selling for less than one-fifth of what hard rubber 
would cost, and about one-halt what other competitive 
materials would sell for, even though they would not be 
as satisfactory as Kornit. 

Kornit has been in use in Russia about four years. 
In Riga, Russia, which is the largest seaport town of 
Eastern Russia, the Electrical Unions there are using 
Kornit with the greatest satisfaction, finding it preter. 
able to any other insulating material. 

The expense of manufacturing Kornit from the horn 
shavings is not large,as the patentee, Mr. Bierich, has 
invented an economical and satisfactory process which 
produces an article that 1m the near future will be used 
in the construction of almost every building in this 
country. 

Besides electrical insulators, Kornit can be used for 
the manufacturing of furniture, buttons, door handles, 
umbrella, cane, knife and fork handles, brush and sword 
handles, revolver handles, mirror backs, picture frames, 
toilet accessories, such as fancy glove boxes, jewel cases, 
glove stretchers, shoe lifts, etc. ; office utensils, such as 
paper knife and pen-holders, ink stands, pen racks ; 
medical instruments, such as syringes, ear trumpets. etc., 
etc. ; pieces for games, such as draughts, chessmen, dominoes, checkers, 
counters, chips, cribbage boards, etc. ; telephone ear pieces, stands, etc., 


MR. JOHANN GUSTAV BIERICH, THE INVENTOR 
OF KORNIT, IN HIS SUMMER GARDEN AT 
MENKENHOF, RUSSIA 


piano keys, typewriter keys, adding machine and cash register keys, tea 
trays,ash trays, scoops, mustard and other spoons, salad seis, cigar and 
cigarette cases, cigar and cigarette holders, match boxes and hundreds of 
other useful and ornamental articles, all at a large and remunerative profit. 


' 


KORNIT FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


YEAR TO YEAR THE DIVIDENDS EARNED WILL BECOME 
LARGER AND LARGER. THIS IS THE BEST OPPORTU- 
Head TO MAKE AN INVESTMENT THAT YOU HAVE EVER 


It is a well-known fact that THE MOST LEGITIMATE and 
PROFITABLE way to MAKE MONEY is by manufacturing some pro- 
duct that is ‘‘ NECESSARY” and ONE THAT CAN BE FULLY 
CONTROLLED so that nobody else can manufacture the same article. 
Look at Sugar (which is protected bya high tariff); at Standard Oil, the 
Telephone, the Telegraph, and we might go on and enumerate many more 
monopolies. THEY ARE THE BIG MONEY MAKERS OF TO- 
DAY. KORNIT CANNOT BE MANUFACTURED BY ANY- 
BODY IN THIS COUNTRY EXCEPT OURSELVES OR OUR 
AGENTS. We own all the patents issued by the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT to the inventor, MR. JOHANN GUSTAV BIERICH, 
IN RUSSIA, These patents HAVE BEEN BOUGHT from: Mr. 
Bierich, and ARE DULY TRANSFERRED TO THE KORNIT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY and the same is DULY RE- 
CORDED IN THE PATENT OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

WE HAVE A FINE FACTORY. 


UR Factory is located in Newark, N. J. (Belleville Station), The 
machinery is now being assembled. To this end the son of the in- 
ventor, MR, KURT BIERICH, who is a graduate of FREI- 

: BURG UNIVERSITY, GERMANY, representing his father’s 
interests, is expected to arrive in this country during the present month to 
aid in the scientific construction of the factory and the production of per- 
fect Kornit. MR. KURT BIERICH spent two years in his father’s fac- 
tory at MENENHOF, RUSSIA, and six months at the workshops in 
RIGA, RUSSIA, mastering every minute detail of the manufacturing and 
working departments. MR. BIERICH, JR., has been employed for six 
months recently in superintending the erection of a Kornit factory for the 
English company at Stoke Newington, London, WHICH HE HAS 

UST BROUGHT TO COMPLETION IN THE MOST SATISFAC- 
TORY MANNER. MR. BIERICH, JR.,will have full charge of erect- 
ing and maintaining the KORNIT FACTORY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
It is planned that before the present month is over OUR FACTORY 
WILL BE COMPLETED AND THAT KORNIT SHALL BE A 
WELL-KNOWN AND UNIVERSALLY USED ARTICLE IN THE 
ELECTRICAL AND OTHER TRADES OF THIS COUNTRY, 
EARNING AND PAYING LARGE AND SATISFACTORY DIVI- 
DENDS EACH AND EVERY SIX MONTHS. A few shares ob- 
tained now may be the foundation for a fortune or the much-desired income 
for support in the unknown years that are tocome. We leave it to you if 
it would not seem good judgment to take immediate advantage of this op- 
portunity. ep by please write me at once and let me know just what 
you will do, If it is not possible for you to take shares now, write and tell 
me how many you would like and how soon it will be convenient for you 


to do so, provided I will reserve them for you. As soon as I receive your 
jetter I will answer it WITH A PERSONAL LETTER AND WILL 
A 


ARRANGE MATTERS AS YOU WISH tothe BEST of MY ABILITY, 


(Belleville Station.) 


Join me in this investment, and I assure you that it is my 
sincere belief that in the near future = will say, “That 
is the day I made the most successful move in my whole 
life.” 


MY OFFER TO YOU TO-DAY. 


HE KORNIT MANUFACTURING COM- 
1 PANY is incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, and is capitalized with 50,000 fully paid 
non-assessable shares at $10 each. Itis my in- 
tention to sell a limited number only of these shares at 
the par value of $roeach. Ten dollars will buy one share. 
Twenty dollars will buy two shares. Fifty dollars will 
buy five shares, One hundred dollars will buy ten shares, 
One thousand dollars will buy one hundred shares, and 
soon, After you have bought one or more shares in the 
Kornit Manufacturing Company you may feel, as I do, 
that you have placed your savings where they will draw 
regular and satisfactorily large dividends. 

I should not be a bit surprised if these shares paid 
dividends as high as one hundred per cent. in the not 
far distant future. Consequently, a few dollars invested 
now in the shares of the Kornit Manufacturing Com- 
pany will enable you in the future to draw a regular in- 
come from the large profits of the Company as they are 
earned. The dividends will be paid semi-annually, ever 
six months, the first of May and November of each 

ear. This is oneof the best opportunities you will ever 

ave presented to you in your whole lifetime. I have 
investigated a great many thousand dollarsin The Kornit 
Manufacturing Company, and I feel sure it is one of the 
best investments I have ever made. I can truthfully say 
to you that I fully believe that you will be more than 
pleased with your investment and that you will never be 
sorry. Remember, that you have here an opportunity 
to become interested in a large industrial manufacturing concern manufac- 
turing a product with an exclusive monopoly, whiclt has never before been 
manufactured or sold in this country, 

Remember, that itis by no means an experiment, as it has been suc- 
cessfully manufactured and sold for over four years in Russia ata large 
profit, and the manufacturer and inventor recently wrote that the demand is 
increasing every day beyond the capacity of their manufacturing facilities. 

Now is the time for you to take advantage of this magnificent oppor- 
tunity to make an investment in these shares. I EARNESTLY BE- 
LIEVE that in a few years THESE SHARES WILL BE WORTH 
FROM FIFTY DOLLARS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each on 
account of THE LARGE DIVIDENDS which the company will earn 
and regularly pay each and every six months, It is a well-known fact that 
shares that pay fifty (50). to one hundred ag cent. dividends will 
readily sell in the open market for $50 to $100. HE OUTLOOK FOR 
THE KORNIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY is such that it 
seems impossible for the earnings to fall far short of these figures. If the 
company only makes and sells two tons of Kornit a day for the first year 
and made a profit of only $200 per ton it would mean a profit of over six- 
teen per cent. (16 per cent.) the first year. If this business were doubled 
the second year, aan the earning capacity would double and the divi- 
dends would be over thirty-two per cent. (32 per cent.) Prominent and 
well-known Electrical Engineers assure me that this product cannot help 
and is bound to make enormous profits. I would recommend that you send 
for as many as you wish at once. You, in my conservative opinion, can 
safely count on the large earning capacity of these shares. I will at once 
write youa personal letter with full information, and send you our illus- 
trated book, ‘‘A Financial Opportunity,” containing a score of photo- 
graphs of the Konit industry, taken in Russia. Please let me hear from 


you. 





Yours very truly, 


CHARLES E. ELLIS, President, 
3 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
NEW YORK. 


[Mr. Ellis besides being President of this company is also President of 
two other large and successful companies, now paying large dividends, 
owning shares therein valued conservatively at over $250,000.00. Mr. Ellis 
has other investments in New York City real estate, bonds, stocks and 
mortgages to the amount of many more hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Any bank or mercantile agency will tell you his guarantee is as good as 
gold. Tuts is a successful man who wishes you for a Co-partner as a 
Sharehalder and Dividend Receiver in this company. Remember, you will 
do business personally with Mr. Ellis in this matter.] 
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for you to decide. 


NOT UNTIL YOU SAY, “Here is the dollar; you deserve it,’ 
not until we HAVE EARNED IT, not until you are WILLING 
to send it to us, not until you want to send it to us, not until 
you are SATISFIED to pay it, not until we HAVE PROVEN 
TO YOU that we have what we claim, not until VITZ-ORE 

HAS DONE FOR YOU WHAT YOU WANT IT TO DO FOR YOU. Until then, you 

pay us NOTHING. After that, you will be willing to pay, GLAD TO PAY,as 

hundreds of the readers of this paper, yea even thousands, have been willing 
and glad to pay. YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE. We leave it to you entirely 









If you can say that we and Vitae-Ore 
have earned the dollar, we want our pay, 
as we say at the top, bp 


ut not otherwise. 















BENEFITS YOU! 


How can you refuse to give this most remarkable of all remarkable reme= 
dies—a natural curing and healing mineral ore—a trial on the terms of such a 
LIBERAL OFFER? If you meed medicinal treatment of any kind, if you are 
sick and ailing, if anyone in your family is ailing, poorly, worn-out, sickly, it is 
actually a sin and a shame if you do not send for Vitz-Ore upon the terms of 
this thirty-day trial offer. Read the offer! Read it again and again! Send for 
the medicine! Do it today! Each day lost makes a case older, more obstinate, 
harder, hurts you more, pains you more. YOU DON°T PAY A CENT UNLESS IT 





You are to be the Judge 









Read This Liberal 


Thirty-Day Trial Offer 


lf You Are Sick Orer the poten 5 B+ wey vmny™ e moses veins, 


enough for = days’ use, postpaid, and we want to send it to you on 30 days’ 

; trial. We don’t want a penny—we just want you to try it, just want aletter 

Sutely’ ofl the ithe take oil Undies: Vou dent rik  Demev?, AM we 

. . lute e risk—we e ances. ou don’t risk a penn we 

Had Lost the Use of His Limbs. | ask is that you use V.=0. for 30 days and pay us $1.00 if it has you, 

A SESS Fare are satisfied o- & — done you on St.00 — of soap 

ual, visible good. erwise you pay nothing, we ask nothing, we wan 

Bright's Disease and Liver Trouble | nothing. Can you mot spare 100 minutes during the next 30 days to try it? 

Completely Cured at Age of 65. Can you not give 5 minutes to write for it, 5 minutes to properly qrpere 

I bad Bright's Disease and Liver Trouble and it upon its arrival, and 3 minutes each day for 30 days to use it. at is 

was 80 weak I could not stand on my feet. Ihad | @ll it takes. Cannot you give 100 minutes to insure for you new health, 

really entirely lost the use of my limbs. I had new strength, new blood, new force, new r 4 vigor, life and happiness ? 

tried every remedy I could hear of and You are to be the judge. We are satisfied with your decision, are perfectly 

had consulted and treated with all of the best willing to trust to your honor, to your patqanent, as to whether or not V.-0, 

doctors hereabouts, to no avail, so that I had be- has benefited you. Read what Vi is, and write today for a dollar 
=< come posignedt 4 package on this most liberal trial offer. 

Ww. con '- 




























+| ed the inevitable, 
: all 


foes ot acore. | From the Earth’s Veins to Your Veins. 










vised me Vite-Ore is an ore-substance—a combination of min- 
Vite-Ore, calling erals— mined from the ground, from the Earth’s veins, It 


the we. = contains iron, sulphur and esium, three properties 








which it was of- f most essential for the retention of healthin the human sys- 
fered ontrial. & tem, and one he ORE, mixed with a quart of 
~ contended that it “é water, equals in 1 stre and curative value 
would be like all nearly 800 gallons of the powerful mineral waters of the globe, 
of therestand do Letdy drank fresh at the springs. The mineral properties which give 
y me no good, but to the waters of the world’s noted healingsprings their curative 
this good friend = virtue, come from the rock or MINERAL ORE through which 





80 insisted that I 3 ® water forces its way to its outlet, only a very small proportion 
finally sent fora Jah L Of the medicinal power in the ows belng absorbed 1 Rhett 





kage on trial. : Vv: re is a combination of these medicine-bearing minerals, 

Thetrial —- powdered and pulverized, requiring only the addition of water 

weet he Tk nti . '@ tomake amostremarkabie healing and curing draught. Thous- 

provement and I P..ands have pronounced it the marvel of the century for corns 
sent fortwomore passuch diseases as peg men yt hts Blo 

“| making three “% Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Anemia, Dropsy, Catarrh 

packag es alto- of Any Part, Liver, Kidney & Bladder Troubles, Stom= 





ach & Female rders, Nervous Prostration, General Debility. 











ether that I 
This 








seacres sua ger axed seach es oe 
sixty -Dv' a '’ a ru e ~ 
T feel as good and healthy, and in fact as you you are sick or suffering from any of the 
as I did twenty yearsago. Ican eat anything ° e ¢ 
want: my kidneys do not trouble me; my iver i above named disorders, in all of which Y.-0. 
J s 
is of special value, don’t let anviher day 
J 
go by before you send for a trial package. 


what I have been doing to make me look so well 
and active, and I tell them all the credit belongs 
to Vite-Ore. FRED CURTIS, Swanton, Ohio. 


















V.-0. WILL DO AS MUCH FOR YOU 


as it has done for hundreds of readers of this e 
paper if you will give itatrial. Send for a $1.00 
kage at our risk. You have nothing to lose i e re n 
ut the stamp to answer this advertisement. We 
why oaee 4 whom My pe ay cannot 
ne! ou are ejudge nanything § from anything ever before offered, from other treatments you have used, 
be more fair? Whatgonsible person, who desires as is pure Ik from chalk and water or the brilliant sunlight 
2 01 from a tallow candle. _{[t flows like life through your veins, pure as it 
rdinary oe ae) the we - me ny =e oY -_s re + cures — 
or three for chronic, obstinate cases. Wemean ff 2 Cillerent way. § different from all others and can ifferently 
just what we oay—-d0 Sustes weagree. Write to- offered to those in need—on trial, the user to be the judge—a way 
day for a pegngoten risk and expense,giving | Sellers of medicine dare not duplicate or copy. Send for a dollar package 
your age and and mention this paper. § today and testitatourrisk. Do not delay, but do it today. 








Three ina Family Cured By Y.-0. 


Read the Following Letter—It Shows Why 
Vitze-Ore Gan Be Sent Out to Everyone 
on Our “No Benefit, No Pay” Plan— 
V.-O0. Does the Work—That’s Why. 

We owe much to Vitw-Ore, my husband, py brother 
and myself, and in recommending it to our friends and 
neighbors we try pen oe repay a small part of the debt. 
For many years I suffered with a sore back; it hurt me 


to bend it, to pick up something from the floor; at times 
the pain would be so bad Icould_hardly move. Then 
Sciatica developed and the misery I suffered was indeed 
something terrible. I tried every medicine and treat- 
ment which I thought would do me 4 g00d, but fot 
very little benefit. I was almost without hope of relief 


when I saw 


tisement, 
and I pro- 
cured atrial 


sofairlythat 
4 Shouge> 





oy for it if 
it did not do 
some good 
forme. B 
the time 
had used 
half of the 
ackage l 
elt that at 
last [had 
found the 


dy, and I 
continued 
with it until 






‘Se 
NU a 


a agoand Iam 
still cured today. My note a, who has been afflicted 
with Stomach Trouble, be Lts use upon seeing what it 
accomplished in my case, anc :t produced the same ben- 
eficial results for him, doing Lim more good than all of 
the medicines he had taken. 

I was then so impressed with its wonderful powers 
that I sent a package to my brother in Manitoba, who 
had been given up as incurable with Rheumatism and 
Dropsy, and who, also, had a re § bad running sore or 
ulcer on hisleg. Before he had-taken the entire package 
I had sent him, the sore was almost entirely healed and 
his healta began to return. He had not been able to work 
for years, but after using altogether three packages, his 
health was so remarkably improved that he was able to 
return to his regular work. His wife writesme: ‘We 
cannot say too much in praise of Vitz-Ore. It hasmade 
@ new man of George.” 

I send my husband sand myown photograph, and am 
5 lg haey Bay testimonials to the long list who say, 

-Ore cured me, Mags. « GALBRATI' 
Gorrie, Ont., Canada, 
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We Take All The Risk—You Have Nothing to Lose 


WE DON'T CARE if you are skepti we care not if you have no confidence, it makes no difference if you give no credence or belief, it matters not even if you lack 
hope. It takes only a trial—all we ask. It will do the work—it cannot help doing it. Its substancescome from out the ground, from the earth 

the Gust out of which man was first made, and it flows like fire through the veins of the sufferer, the sick and the needy, curing whether the user believes in it or does not believe. 
je Fae Beets it are suffering for it, wasting evar day by day, for lack of that help and health which it can bring to you, send for.it teday! It will not cost you ome 
ponny if it does not help. N th, Ro atany time if you are not satisfied, You are to be the judge! Ad 


THEO. NOEL CO. wis%%ie. CHICA 


's veins, 


GO, ILL. 
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A Street Scene in Cairo. 








See Page 5. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 








Some Up-to-Date Fashions 


For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est end most responsible manufacturers 
of patierns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

5350—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3 3-4 yards 21, 3 1-2 
yards 27, or 17-8 yards 44 inches wide. 


6850 Shirt Waist with 


Elbow Sleeves, 6342 Breakfast Jacket, 


34 to 44 bust. 32 to 42 bust. 


5342—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3 1-2 yards 27, 2 3-4 
yards 36, or 17-8 yards 44 inches wide with 
4 1-4 yards of embroidery 10 inches wide and 
21-2 yards of banding to make as illus- 
trated, 

5352—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3 3-4 yards 21, 
yards 27, or 1 5-8 yards 44 inches wide with 
4 1-2 yards of banding to trim as illustrated. 


6352 Eton Jacket, 
32 to 40 bust. Blouse, 32 to 40 bust, 
5348—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 4 1-4 yards 21, 3 3-4 
yards 27, or 21-4 yards 44 inches wide with 
10 yards of insertion to make as illustrated, 
and 3-4 yard 18 inches wide for the yoke 
and cuffs when these are used. 

§340—The quantity of material required 
for the shirred hat is 1-2 yard 18 inches 
wide for the crown, 1 1-2 yards of em- 
broidery 6 1-4 inches wide for the frill and 
2 yards of ribbon for the bow; for the p!ain 
hat 7-8 yard of all-over material, 2 yards 
of narrow lace, 2 3-4 yards of ribbon with 
1-2 yard 27 inches wide for either foundation 
brim and band. 


6322 Five Gored 
Tucked Skirt, 
One Size. 22 to 30 waist. 


5322—-The quantity of material required 
for the medium size, including folds, is 8 3-4 
yards 27, 6 3-4 yards 44 or 6 yards 52 inches 
wide if material has figure or nap; 5 1-2 
yards 44 or 52 inches wide if it has not. 

5331—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (8 years), is 8 yards of 
embroidery 12 inches deep with 1 3-4 yards 
of plain material 36 inches wide; or 4 1-4 
yards 27, 31-4 yards 3% or 25-8 yards 44 
inches wide if plain material is used 
throughout. 


6340 Lingert= 
in Two Styles, 


Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


The Lone Peach Tree. 


(By W .H. Zorn by permission of South- 
west Magazine.) 

On the summit of the loftiest peak of 
the Ozarks stands a lone peach tree, It 
matters not how cold the winters or how 
severe may be the drouth of the summer 
months, this tree always bears a full 
crop of fruit. Every year the tree is 
visited by a roving band of Indians, and 
according to tradition they have come 
to this spot ever since the first white 
man trod:the rocky slopes of the adja- 
cent mountain ridges in quest of deer 
and other game of the forest. 

In a sparsely settled community, six- 
ty miles from a railroad, is this moun- 
tainous range. It is the watershed that 
diverts the rainfall, the waters to the 
west flowing into Bryant’s Creek and 
the waters to the east emptying into 
the North Fork ,or White river. The 
elevation of this chain of peaks above 
sea level is some 1,900 feet. Upon the 
short, stubby mountains grow pine, cedar 
and persimmon trees. Among the 
rocky hillsides, golden seal and ginseng, 
the former an herb used in the manufac- 
ture of drugs, and the latter the Chinese 
cure-all, are found in limited quanti- 
ties. 

“Bald Jess” is the name given the 
highest peak and upon the top of this 
elevation is found the lone peach tree. 
Few aside from hunters and trappers 
have ever visited the spot. It was upon 
this mountain that Dave Webb had 
heard the cry and it was his guess that 
the annual visit of the Indians was tak- 
ing place, for the golden fruit on the lone 
peach tree was now ripe and the over- 
laden branches were drooping with their 
luscious load. 

“Hit wurz ther orfullest sound I ever 
hearn tell of,” said the mountaineer, as 
he described. the Indian signal. 

The mountaineer remained at the fish- 
erman’s camp that night. Upon the 
following day a party was organized to 
visit “Bald Jess” after nightfall and 
watch for the redskins. In the party 
were Colonel J. C. Evans, of Olden, Mo., 
the pioneer fruit grower of the Ozarks, 
who was for thirty-five years president of 
the Missouri State Horticultural society, 
and Colonel P. P. Dobozy, who piloted 
the late George H. Nettleton and a corps 
of railroad surveyors through the Ozarks 
twenty-five years ago. Both of these 
men are old soldiers, Colonel Evans be- 
ing a veteran of the Civil war, while Col- 
onel Dobozy fought in Europe under the 
Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, and after- 
wards in Italy under Garibaldi, and in 
America under General Grant. 

It was just at dark when the party 
reached the summit of the mountain. 
Not a sound could be heard except the 
chatter of a coon in a distant tree, and 
the doleful sound of the whippoorwill. 
Peeping from behind a huge boulder the 
guide discovered the Indian band, some 
twenty in number, seated around the 
campfire. Presently one of the savages 
silently walked to the center of the cir- 
cle and piled upon the fire an armful of 
pine knots. The blaze shot high in the 
air, illuminating the scene for quite a 
distance around. This was a signal for 
the remainder of the band, who, in single 
file, walked to the lone peach tree near 
by. Each savage was bedecked in gaudy 
feathers and paint. As a circle was 
formed around the tree, the leader began 
a chant in which the others joined. Then 
the painted redskins slowly began to 
move and the dance was on. 

Every few moments a redskin would 
pluck one of the ripe peaches from the 
tree and eagerly devour it, and then with 
renewed energy would continue’ the 
dance, It was not until every redskin 
fell exhausted to the earth and the 








campfire had died away that the neigh- 
boring hills echoed with the last Indian 
chant. 

As silently as had been the 
was the departure of the watchers. 
There was no sleep that night in the 
fishermen’s camp on North Fork. Early 
the following morning the country for 
miles around was scoured for able-bodied 
men, Every backwoodsman who came 
to the appointed rendezvous brought his 
trusted muzzle-loading rifle. 

Among the party were old settlers who 
had often heard of the Indian “seance,” 
and who had occasionally caught a 
glimpse of an Indian going through the 
forest, but none had ever witnessed the 
scene gazed upon by the watchers the 
preceding night. 

When the party reached the summit 
of “Bald Jess’’ there was no sign of life. 
The smoldering campfire and beaten 
path around the peach tree were all that 
remained of the red men’s visit. The 
Indians had silently stolen away. 
Whence they came or the significance of 
their visit will always remain a mystery. 


advance 





From Iowa Homestead. 

In winter time we are prone to ex- 
clude fresh air. Fresh air is the enemy 
of disease. It will not cure disease but 
it will often prevent it. All parts of 
the house need ventilation. The sleep- 
ing rooms need it more than others. 


A friend writes me to know how high 
wool will sell next year. I am unable 
to say how high it will sell, hut I am 
quite sure that it will not sell low. 

This paper wants all the illustrated 
hints and devices it cen get and asks 
the readers to send them in to be re- 
produced in our paper. If you have a 
handy device of any kind, draw a sketch 
of it and describe it and send it in for 
publication. We do not want patented 
devices, but such as farmers can con- 
struct themselves and use without in- 
fringing on the rights of others. Send 
now. 


While riding on a railroad train ye. 
cently in one of the eastern states I wag 
surprised at the number of farm imple- 
meits observed out in the elements, 
From one side of the car in a day’s ride 
I saw three mowers, five reapers, eicht 
hay rakes, 13 riding plows, 3 harrows, 
two seeders and one field roller. I would 
like for some reader to tell me if there 
is any good reason for this kind of man- 
agement. 





It is impossible for a thin man to make 
a stout denial. 

Many a man’s phenomenal success 
surprise to himself. 

It is always well to understand when 
to stand from under. 

A man who has made 
have to blow his own horn. 

Every man has his double—and 
contortionist has sevéral. 

The more money a man has in the 
bank the more interest he takes in life, 

You'll never become a millionaire on 
the money you make in your mind. 

It’s a good thing for the average man 
that he has more sense than his appear- 
ance would seem to indicate. 


isa 


good) doesn’t 


the 


Nothing pleases a woman more than‘ 


the little attentions her husband pays her 
when other women are around. 

The longer a man lives in a community 
the more money his neighbors owe him— 
or the more he owes his neighbors. 


The Connecticut law which is the easi- 
est to obey and the hardest to break ig 
the statute which forbids a person to 
catch more than thirty brook trout in 
one day.—Hartford Times. 

————() 

Some men would never steal a pin 
For they’re such honest fellows, 
(But never trust too much in them 
Till you test them with umbrellas.) 

—Baltimore American, 








Eva—Belle just told me of your en- 
gagement, 

Edna—She did? Why, she promised 
faithfully not to whisper it to any one, 

Eva—Oh, she didn’t whisper it. She 
announced it through a megaphone. 





Simpson 


MPS 


—~ 


- Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


The quality of these standard dress- 


goods, unequalled sixty years ago,. has 
steadily improved with the advance of 


modern ideas and methods. 
Fast color., 


patterns. 
any season. 


Beautiful 
Serviceable at 


Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE, 
PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


SPRAY PUMPS FOR SERVICE 


THESE ARE THE 
PUMPS that PUMP 


We are offering our patrons a care- 
fully selected line of sprayers for all 
purposes including Hand, Automatic 
and Bower sprayers. Write us to-day, 
telling how much spray- 
ing you have to do and let 
us assist you in the choice of a sprayer 
best suited to your requirements. We 
have a full line of spray materials and 
everything needed for spraying up-to- 
date. Spray calendar FREE. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Spray Dept. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





prise for you. 


I have a sur- 


Don't do a 


order buggy is at least 33 1-3% better than 
a stock buggy—want totell you why the 
finish is better—why the werkmanship 


Let Me Quote You a Price on a Made-to-Order Buggy — 
- —A Cenuine Split Hickory Buggy 


about our 30 days’ Free Trial Plan— 
want to tell you how we pay the freight 
on every buggy direct to your station— 


et 


inca oo nal ss 


and take it back at the end of 30 days, 
prepaying all the freight, if you don’t 
like it. 

Now, no matter where you think of 
buying a buggy, I will tell you some 
things that you ought to know before 
you buy. 

Will youlet me do this?Will youwritetoday?. 

I will answer promptly and send you our 
latest Split Hickory Vehicle Book—200 pages 
over 100.styles illusfrated—full line of Har- 
ness, too,—the finest Buggy Book ever pab- 
lished by anybody. 

It’s valuable reading 
matter to aprospective 
buggy buyer. 

Just address me per- F 
peer feed ona Vv La 
postal, * te me ‘ : 

a letter and send AN heat 1 — 


me your book- A A y = 


is better—I want to tell you why you 
will be better pleased with it all the 
time you have it. 
* I want to tell you about our separate 
factories for making Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles—want to tell you. how we have 
one entire factory devoted to the mar- 
ufacture of one Special Split Hickory 
Buggy—want to tell you why, on account 
of having the largest factories in the 
world and doing the largest buggy busi- 
ness in the world, direct with the con- 
sumers, that we can make a buggy to 
order that will be better, look better, 
and last longer than any buggy in the 
world. 

At the same time I want to quote you 
a price that is about 40% less than you 
would have to pay the local dealer for a 
job not so M 

* I want to tell you about our iron-clad 
two year guarantee. I want to tell you 


thing about buy- 
ing a buggy until 
‘ou write me and 
et me tell you 
what it is, 
If advertising 
did not cost so 
like fury I woul 
tell you in this 
advertisement— 
but it’s too ex- 
pensive. The 
story is too long 
President Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. —] can tell it to 
you better in a letter. 
Just drop me a post card and I will 
write you a personal letter. 

‘I want, to quote you a price on a made- 
to-order Split Hicko uggy—just the 
buggy you want—made just the way you 
want it. we 

I want to tell you WHY a made-to- 


6331 Girl’s Dress 
with Double Skirt, 
"* to 10 years. Suit, 6 to 12 years, 
5349—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years), is 6 1-4 yards 
27, 41-4 yards 36 or 35-8 yards 44 inches 
wide with 1-4 yard 36 inches wide for the 
body portion. 

To get BUST measure 
measure ALL of the way around 
bedy, over the dress close under 


arms. 


6349 Girl’s Sailop 


lets’”’—I’ll do the 


rest. 
H. C. PHELPS, President, 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 26 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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